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BUY : A‘ WHITE * MOUNTAIN ° REFRIGERATOR 
The Line With a Million Users 


The reputation of 32 successful years 
behind them, and the improvements which the 
years of experience have taught, make this 
famous refrigerator unequalled in the civilized 
world. This is a strong statement, but we make 
it unhesitatingly, for we know that there is 
no refrigerator made to-day that in solidity of 
construction, in completéness and care of detail, 
in honesty of material, and in painstaking work- 
manship, can surpass the 


“White Mountain’ 


In food preserving, héat repelling, cold retaining 
qualities, and in the details of interior construction, 
which make it so easily cleaned; it is unapproached 
by any other refrigerator. 


Made in All Sizes 
WRITE US FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
You Want the Best 


FLAGG & WILLIS, 93 Main Street, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, House Furnishings 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Tiffany 1906 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue without illus- 
trations —530 pages of concise 
descriptions with an alphabetical 
side index affording quick access to 
the wide range of Tiffany & Co.’s 
stock, with the minimum and max- 
imum prices at which articles may 
be purchased 


Patrons will find this little book 
filled with helpful suggestions of 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
fine china, glassware, and other 
artistic merchandise suitable for 
wedding presents or other gifts 


Blue Book sent upon request with- 
out charge 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Formerly at Union Square 









- 37th Street 
———— 
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Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other deal- 
ers 


Mail Order 
Department 


The greatly in- 
creased facilities of 
the Mail Order De- 
partmentin Tiffany 
& Co.’s new build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh 
Street, place at the 
disposal of out-of. 
town patrons a 
Service equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that ac- 
corded to purchas- 
es made in person 


On advice as to 
requirements, with 
limit of price, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send photographs 
or careful descrip- 
tions of what their 
stock affords,with- 
out obligation to 
make a purchase 


Goods on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
national bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 























The New England 


-- FOR MAY .. 


Over the Spite Fence 
The Idyll of Tristram Shepard 
A Pirate Crew 
Legends of Old Newgate 
The Unregenerate Grave Digger 


Here’s a batch of stories and legends that have the genuine New Eng- 
land flavor. No magazine of the month can match them in that, on 
in real interest either. 





Goorroogoo 


This is the life tale of an Australian blackfellow, by Leighton Demain- 
Grange, who spent years in the Australian bush. It’s as grim and blunt 
as a chapter in the Old Testament, as picturesque and adventurous as 
anything Kipling has written; and it has a style of its own. A notable 
story. 


Ancient Pemaquid, Illustrated, “The Jamestown 
of New England” 


The story of New England’s first settlement in 1607 and the ancient | 
buildings recently unearthed there. i 


The Whale and the Whaleman, Illustrated 


The extraordinary revival of the sperm whaling industry and some of 
its picturesque features. 


The Story of the Goblet, Illustrated 


Fourth in the series on household things by Pauline Carrington Bouvée. 


The Despotism of Combined Millions 


The series of striking articles on the struggle now going on between 
men of great wealth to control the life insurance companies, and the 
efforts of the policyholders to thwart them, begun in the April number, 
will be continued. 


Marketing Fake Masterpieces 


An exposure of the way in which fake “old masters” are sold in los- 
ton. A nefarious trade and the clever swindles by which it is carried 
on. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


has lately absorbed 


THE ERA MAGAZINE 


and will retain the best, brightest and most vigorous features of both. 
In this connection we wish to announce that MR. JOHN W. 
RYCKMAN will continue in the NEW ENGLAND 


THE DESPOTISM OF COMBINED 
.. MILLIONS .. 


the series of articles which has done more than anything else to make 
THE ERA dear to its hundred thousand readers and bring about the 
startling reforms now under way in the Life Insurance business. 


The Fight is Still On 


and Mr. Ryckman is in the thick of it. He is in a position to secure 


facts that no other writer can get. 


Are You a Policy Holder? 


You have a vital personal interest in these articles. 


Are You a New Englander? 


The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is for you. It is a magazine 
for NEW ENGLANDERS THE WORLD OVER. It is forceful, 
unique, satisfactory. It is the one magazine of general circulation 
which features special New England topics in each number. That’s 
why New Englanders, wherever they are, read it from cover to cover. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
8 Dix Place, 


Boston, Mass. 












































THE BOOK OF THE MONTH FOR ALL PATRIOTS, OLD AND YOUNG 


THE TRUE STORY OF PAUL REVERE 


His Midnight Ride, His Arrest and Court Martial and His Useful Public Services 
By CHARLES F. GETTEMY 


With 12 Full Page Illustrations 

A plain, unadorned narrative of the life of a man, bold, brave, earnest and full of 
patriotic fervor, well worthy of our. remembrance and affectionate regard.—Boston 
Transcript. 

The book shows scholarly work, and is of value historically apart from its narra- 
tive of Paul Revere.—Outlook, New York. 

Seldom have we read a more unvarnished account of a public or semi-public career. 
Drawn from the authentic sources, and is admirable in its conciseness and directness 
of statement.—Boston Budget. 


The True Story of Paul Revere 


313 Pages. 12mo Cloth. Pr'ce $4.50 Net. Postpaid $1.65 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0,, 254 Washington St., BOSTON 




















THE LOVE-WATCH 


f By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
i : Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” 
“The Love-WatclW’ is a sweet tale of the 
home where Jesus loved to be, on the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem, far from the city’s hum 
For the | and traffic. Mr. Knight takes the reader 
into the sacred circle of the Bethany home. 
The story is intended to give men in these 
feverish times a fresh consciousness of the 
426 life beyond the things that now so crowd 
them.”—New York Observer. 
PRICES: 
Board covers, pp. 55, white 


Lenten ||| riteiccitilin Sa 
|| “THE SONG OP OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 


£244 ||| Over 100,000 copies have been sold of 
this charming interpretation of the “Shep- 
herd Psalm” in the light of Syrian shepherd 


life. 


PRICES: 
iS e a Ss oO rr | New edition in ooze leather $7.25 net 


Illustrated edition, white and 
gold stamp, printed in 2colors 50 cts. net 
Heavy paper cover,in 2 colors 25 cts. net 
Pamphlet edition 10 cts. net 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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be found indispensable. 
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so good, and yet prove a failure 

if there is no mirth to enliven 
By JoHN HARRISON the company. Nothing adds so 
much zest to an occasion of this kind as a good 
story well told. Here are hundreds of them, short 
and pithy, and easy to remember. 


What would you not give 

TOASTS x for the ability to respond 

By WILLIAM PITTENGER tothem? No need to give 

much _ a oe — os — — — 

k. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, 
but by example, it will show you the way. 


’ AFTER-DINNER The dinner itself may be ever 
STORIES 


Success in life is often marred 

ETIQUETTE by bad manners. A perusal 

By Aacnes H. MorTON 6f this work will prevent such 

blunders. It is a book for everybody, for the select 

sets as well :is for the less ambitious. The subject is 

presented in a bright and interesting manner, and 
represents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING Most persons dislike noatee 


writing because they 
By AGNES H. MORTON they cannot say ot the 
right thing. This admirable book not only shows 
by numerous examples a what kind of letters to 
write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to 
ome an accomplished original letter-writer. 


QUOTATIONS A clever compilation of pithy 


uotations, selected from a 
By Acnes H. Morton grant variety of sources, and 
alphabetically arranged according to the sentiment. 
It contains the popular quotations in current use, 
together with many rare Tits of prose and verse not 
usually found. 


The genius, wit, and spirit of 

PROVERBS a nation are discovered in its 

By JoHN H. BECHTEL proverbs, and the condensed 

wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied in 

them. This volume contains a representative collec- 

tion of proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical 

= alphabetical, enable one to find readily just what 
1e requires. 


THINGS WORTH It.is an easy task to fill a book 
KNOWI 


with a mass of uninteresting 

statistical matter. It is quite 
By Joun H. BECHTEL another thing to get together 
a vast accumulation of valuable material on all con- 
ceivable subjects. Here is information for everybody, 
whether it pertains to health, household, business. 
affairs of state, foreign countries. or the planets, ali 
conveniently indexed. 


Even death has its humor- 
EPITAPHS jeath h 


ous side. 1ere are said 
By FreDEnic W. UNGER {o be * sermons in stones,” 
but when they are tombstones there is many a smile 
mixed with the moral. This volume is full of quaint 
pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of the grew- 
some here and there for a relish. It is the most care- 
fully made collection of the kind. 


BOOKS WORTH 


Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books, for busy people. 
subject. There is reliable information in all of them, and good enter- 


pocket size—6x4% inches—well printed on good paper, and hand- 


each 50 cents 








No one who wishes to be well informed can 





How can we judge whether a 
PHYSIOGNOMY man may be trusted to handle 
By LEILA LOMAX ynoney for us? How can a 
woman analyze a man who would marry her? Partly 
by words, partly by voice, partly by reputation, but 
more than all by looks—the shape of the head, the set 
of the ey, the line of the mouth, the glance of the 
pm Physiognomy as explained in this book shows 
clearly how to read character in each face. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH }¥,29, does not make, them ? 


The best of us do. 








By JoHN H.BECHTEL ayoid them? Any one with 
the desire for self-improvement can. No necessity 
for studying rules of rhetoric or en ee when this 
JS pe Roy be had. It teaches both without the study 
of either. 


PRONUNCIATION What is more disagreeable 


than a faulty pronunciation ? 
By JoHN H.BECHTEL No defect so clearly shows a 
lack of culture. This volume contains over 5,000 
words on which most of us are apt to trip. They are 
here pronounced in the clearest and simplest man- 
ner, and according to the best authority. 


SYNONYMS Any one with the least desire 


to add to his vocabulary should 
By JouHn H. BECHTEL have a copy of this book. It is 
designed mainly to meet the wants of the busy mer- 
chant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, 
the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


The average person dislikes to 

B MYTHOLOGY look up mythological subjects 

y JOHN H.BECHTEL on account of the time occu- 

pied. This book remedies that difficulty, because in 

it can be found at a glance just what is wanted. It 

is comprehensive, convenient, condensed, and inter- 
esting. 


There is no greater ability 

By en TnG than the power of skillful 

y WILLIAM PITTENGER debate. Here are direc- 

tions for organizing debating societies, and sugges- 

tions for all who desire to discuss questions in public. 

Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, with argu- 
ments both affirmative and negative. 


CONUNDRUMS Conundrums are intellectual ex- 


- ercises which sharpen our wits 
By DEAN RIVERS and lead us to think quickly. 
They are also a source of infinite amusement and 
pleasure to an evening company. This book contains 
an excellent collection of over a thousand of the 
latest and brightest conundrnms, to which are ad- 
ded many biblical, poetical and French conundrums. 

Every Gog owner should know 
THE DOG . how to choose a dog, how to house 
By JoHN MAXTEE and feed him, how to exercise 
and train him, and how to get him back to condition 
if he is out of sorts. All the essentials of dog keep- 
ing are here, from kennel to show-bench, and from 
biscuits to flea-bane. For the one who wants a cheap 
but expert dog encyclopedia this is the only book. 





Our 90-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will 
mentioned are for sale at all bookstores, or will be 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENN, 
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afford to be without them. 


Why do you raise your hat 
CURIOUS FACTS to @ lady? and why do you 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD offer the right hand and not 
che left? Is there a good reason for the buttons on 
the sleeve of your coat? Isit true that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, and if so, why, forsooth ? 
‘hese and scores of “Ty interesting questions find 
tnswers here. Open it at any page and you will see 
something you have wanted to know all your life. 


GRAPHOLOGY Do you know that every time 


—. you write five or six lines you 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD fyrnish a complete record of 
vourcharacter? Anyone who understands graphology 
can tell by simply examining your handwriting just 
vhat kind of person you are. This k will enable 
you to become a master of this most fascinating art. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED Lives can be 


4 , saved and much 
By F J. WARWICK suffering pre- 


vented by a perusal of the contents of this work. 
What to do in all kinds of accidents, as well as in the 
first stages of illness, with a brief and simple state- 
ment of the human anatomy, constitute the chief 


features, 
No household is exempt from 
NURSING sickness, and it souagaliy ap- 
By 8S. Vireinta LEVIS pears when no provision has 
been made for it. Not every one can have a profes- 
sional nurse, but noone need be without this valuable 
work. The fullest particulars are given for the care 
of the sick, not only in the simple, but also in the 
more serious ailments of life. 


CIVICS: pnttiee concise and com- 
ete information on such 
What Every Citizen topics as the Monroe Doc- 


Should Know trine, Behring Sea Contro- 
oo “ versy, Extradition Trea- 
By GeorGE Lewis ties, and fully explains the 

meaning of Habeas Corpus, Civil Service, Australian 

Ballot, and hundreds of other equally interesting 


subjects. 
A complete instructor, be- 
DANCING ginning with the first posi- 
By MARGUERITE WILSON tions and leading up to 
the square and round dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 100 
figures for the german. Illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM \ There is no more 


,0pular form of en- 
By Epwakp H., Evprip@Ge, A.M. en et than 
hypnotic exhibitions, and every one would like to 
know how to hypnotize. By following the simple and 
concise instructions in this complete manual any one 
can, with a little practice, readily learn hoW to exer- 
cise this unique and strange power. 


Twenty-third edition. ‘* According 
‘ WHIST to Cavendish” is now almost as fa- 
By CAVENDISH yiliar an expression as “ according 
to Hoyle... No whist player, whether a novice or an 
eer, can — to be without the aid and support 
of Cavendish. 


be mailed to any address for the asking. 


THE HAVING 


Faeh is a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment of its 
tainment in many. Every book in the series is readable. 
They average 200 pages, are of a handy 
somely bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match 


each Focents 








Some will 





What is the use of 


HEALTH : How to Get Dumb Bells ever 


and Keep It morning and rigi 

By Water V. Woops, M.D. dieting when there is 
an open drain in the cellar? Why shield the baby 
from draughts and then feed him on infected milk? 
Do you know the things that make for Health ?— 
proper exercise, rest, bathing, eating, ventilation — 
these are —_ a few of them. This book tells what 
Health is, and how to get and how to keep it. 


ASTROLOGY ; 

, business or profession you 
By M. M. MACGREGOR wi} enccsed.” what friends 
you should make, whom you should marry, the kind 
of a business partner to choose, you will find these 
and many other vital questions solved in this book by 
the science of astrology. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP Most legal difficul- 
OUT OF IT 


If you wish to know in what 


ties a ge igno- 
a rance of the mino 
By PaAscHat H. Coaains, Esq. points of law. This 
beok furnishes to the busy man and woman informa- 
tion on just such points as are likely to arise in every- 
day affairs, and thus forestalls mental worry and 
financial loss. 


An interesting and thor- 
By ELECTRICITY oughly reliable presentation 
y GEORGE L. FOWLER of the subject for the ama- 
teur or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an 
electric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, 
or understand the hte ma of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required information. A practical 
book of inestimable value to every one. 


“What shall we do to 
FARLOS GAMES amuse ourselves and our 
By HELEN E. HOLLISTER friends?” is a question 
frequently propounded. This complete volume most 
happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains 
an excellent collection of all kinds of games for amuse- 
ment, entertainment, and instruction. 


PALMISTRY ular subjects of the day. any 


By HENRY FRITH people would be interested in it if 
they properly understood it. This volume furnishes 
full and trustworthy information on the subject, and 
by means of it anyone will be able to read charac- 
ter fully and accurately. LDlustrated. 


FLOWERS: How ang 4 woman loves flowers, 


but few succeed in growin 
to Grow Them them. With the help so oleae 
By Esen E. RexrorD ly given in this volume no one 
need fail. It treats mainly of indoor plants and 
flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 

This complete volume contains 
ByE MAGIC full and intelligible descriptions 

Y BLLIS STANYON of all the well-known tricks with 

coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, flowers, etc., to- 
gether with a number of novelties not previously pro- 
duced. The tricks are all easily performed, and but 
few require apparatus. Illustrated. 


The books 


Palmistry is one of the most pop- 


sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 
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BOOKS FOR NEW ENGLANDERS 


The Connecticut River 


AND THE VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT. HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Edwin W. Bacon, author of “Historic Pilgrimages in New England,” etc. 
Large 8vo. With about 100 illustrations. Net $3.50 

From ocean to source every mile of the Connecticut is crowded with reminders 
of the early explorers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle of the Colonies, and of the 
quaint, peaceful village existence in the early days of the Republic. Beginning with 
the Dutch discovery, Mr. Bacon traces the interesting movements and events which are 
associated with this chief river of New England. 


Old Paths and Legends of New Engiand 


SAUNTERINGS OVER HISTORIC ROADS, WITH GLIMPSES OF. PICTURESQUE FIELDS AND OLD 
HOMESTEADS, IN MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Katharine M. Abbott. 
8vo. With 186 Illustrations and:a Route Map. Net $3.50. 
“Miss Abbott displays in this volume no little literary skill and possesses the 
gift of lending through the power of happy description, a new charm to scenes long 
familiar to the reader. Animated and entertaining.”—The Nation. 





Historic Towns of New England 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell vo. With 150 illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 


Net $3.00. 


PORTLAND BOSTON PLYMOUTH NEW HAVEN 
NEWPORT 

RUTLAND ‘A MBRIDG CAPE COD TOWNS 

wi cA ’ _— PROVIDENCE 

SALEM CONCORD DEERFIELD HARTFORD 


“An unique and valuable contribution to the literature of our national origins.” 
—Review of Reviews. 





NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 





No. 101 All That Was Possible 
By Wymond Carey, author of “M. Martin,” 3 H. O. Sturgis, author of “Belchamber,” 
etc. ; 


“Interesting and artistic. Could 
not be praised too highly."—N. Y. Tribune. 


“A stirring story of adventure in the 7 ; 
Very bright. One of the clever- 


War of Austrian Succession, full of action, 


mystery, love, and the glitter of a fascinat- 
ing court.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Illustrated by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


est surprises to be found in fiction.”— 

N. Y. Globe. 

Crown 8vo. With colored frontispiece by 
F. S. Coburn. $1.50 











A Lost Cause 


By Guy Thorne, author of “When It Was Dark,” etc. 
Crown 8vo; $1.50 si 

Mr. Thorne, the author of that remarkable novel, “When It Was Dark,” which 
has become the theme of hundreds of sermons and has received the highest com- 
mendation in the secular press as well as in the religious publications, has written 
another powerful novel dealing with present-day aspects of the Christian religion. 
The new story is marked by the same dramatic and emotional strength which char- 
acterized the earlier work. The special theme deals with certain p~actices which 
have caused dissensions in the church, and the influence of ardent religious con- 
victions on character and conduct. 





At all Booksellers G, P, Putnam’s Sons New York & London 
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“Marie Corelli herself could not have invented a more wonderful 
character than Tom Merivale,” says the Baltimore News of 


E. F. Benson’s New Love Story 


The Angel 
of Pain 


Also author of “The Challoners,” “‘Dodo,” etc. 





AND OTHER REVIEWERS SAY 


“It is a remarkable book.” | “A genuine love story.” 





—Chicago Tribune. —St. Louis Republic. 
“Mr. Benson has written another thriller.” 
—New York Globe. 


“One of the best of the present-day 


novels.” —Pittsburg Dispatch. 
“Mr. Benson can write a good story, and 
F “A distinct achievement; it far exceeds _ ae 

i A dis he does. “The Angel of Pain’ is a good 
4 anything its talented author has previously story and it is something more.” 


produced.”—Newark Evening News. sr —The Independent. 




















Second Edition Now Ready 





12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Wife of the Secretary of State 


has “caught on” in Washington, and its popularity is spreading all over the 
country—the Second Edition is going fast! It is a thrilling romance of Diplo- 
matic Washington Life—in fact; a fine detective story without a detective. Ella 
Middleton Tybout wrote it, and it can be found at all book-stores. 
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The Game of Tontine Life 
Insurance 


By ISIDORE P. MANTZ 








The most startling sensation of the hour relating to the exposure 
of life insurance methods now running in the leading magazines. 


Price 10 cents a copy; sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
stamps. 


Address NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
8 Dix Place, Boston, Mass. 
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New England Magazine Offers 


MONEY MAKERS 
FOR AGENTS 








You can EARN from $15.00 to $40.00 per week SOLICITING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for us—if you POSSESS AVERAGE ABILITY, 
fair command of the English language and will DEVOTE your EN- 
TIRE TIME to the BUSINESS in accordance with OUR INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 


If you devote a PART of your time, REGULARLY, you will net 
proportionate returns. Our solicitors in the field are PROVING WHAT 
WE STATE EVERY WEEK. If you would like to build up the busi- 
ness in your vicinity, now is the time to make the start. 


Write us, at once, for full particulars, giving references, if you wish 
receipts and a permanent connection. 


4 Address CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
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Books of the Scason 


INDIAN LEGENDS OF BARLY 
DAYS 


By Nettie Parrish Martin 


The legends of the “Oneidas” and tales 
of the “Six Nations.” Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 
postpaid. 


DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE 


(THE OTHER SIDE) 
By Will B. Osman. 


A clear, sane and reverent discussion of 
this most important of all social questions. 
Revealing truths Scriptural and Social, of 
which you have never thought. 12mo. 
Handsomely bound, $1.00 postpaid. 


“ BUBBLES ” 


THE BACHELOR’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 
By Stanley Mayall 


A catchy, modern and very appropriate 
book for bachelors. Special design. Board 
covers. 50 cents postpaid. 


FROM OUT OF THE WEST 


By Henrietta R. Hinckley 


A stirring, catchy story of a modern 
western lover. 


UNCLE ZEEK AND AUNT LIZA 


By Hon. Henry C. Fox 
A great Wayne County dialect story 
told by one of its most honored judges. 





MAUDELLE 


NOVEL FOUNDED ON FACTS 
By J. H. Smith, D. D. 
The most vivid and truly sensational 
story of southern life ever written. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO LIVES 


By F. A. Bryant, M. D. 

A charming and fascinating tale in which 
the customs and traits of that noble race, 
the Aztec Indians, are interestingly set 
forth. Cloth, 321 pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


“ RAPHAEL” 


THE PRINCE OF ART 

By Mary I. Lovejoy 
Raphael the Boy—Raphael the Student 
—Raphael the Prince of Art—the life of 
the great master charmingly told in Child 
Story form. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 postpaid. 


DEACON WHITE'S IDEAS 


By S. W. Brown 


A refined wit and humor story under a 
humble title. 


PHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRATION 


By Rev. W. A. Crawford-Frost 

The light thrown on the miracles of 
Christ by the Philosophy of Integration is 
positively startling. 





AUTHORS—ALL MANUSCRIPTS PROMPTLY REVIEWED 


Mayhew Publishing Go., 
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7, EE Price 25 Cents 
TALE Annual Subscription $2.50 


PICTIEN 


me YOUR CHOICE 


OF 


THESE TWO VOLUMES 


FREE 


Volumes | and 2 of this remarkable Collection of Masterpieces of European Fiction, 
translated into English, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth. 


AN INTERESTING ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE TWO VOLUMES 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE STORIES 
(Including NINE COMPLETE NOVELS) Representing THIRTEEN LANGUAGES 
45 From the FRENCH 8 From the SPANISH 2 From the DANISH 28 From the GERMAN 
6 * HUNGARIAN 2 “NORWEGIAN 14 ro 


RUSSIAN 3 *“« DUTCH 
| * "POLISH 5 “ TFALIAN 2 *“* SWEEDISH 


8 AMERICAN STORIES 


The List of Authors of these Stories forms a Roll-call of the greatest Fiction Writers of the Age: 

Anatole France Hermann Sudermann Anton Chekhov Paul Bourget Gerhart Hauptman Leonid Andreyev 
“Gyp” Arthur Schnitzler Nikolai Teleshov Jules Claretie Paul Heyse D. Merezhkovsky 
Daniel Lesueur Heinz Tovote S. Kondurushkin Henn Lavedan Rudolf Stratz Emilia Pardo Bazan 
JLudovic Halevy Ennst v. Wolzogen Gabriele D’Annunzio Catulle Mendes Ernst v. Wildenbruch Mathilde Serao 
Marcel Prevost Felix Hollander Giovanni Verga Alfred Capus Eduard Engel Antonio Fogazzaro 
Jean Reibrach Baroness v. Heyking Luigi Pirandello Myriam Harry Herman Bang Selma Lagerlof 
Leon Frapie Augusta De Wit Maurus Jokai Georges Maurevert Maxim Gorky 

Emery Pottle Frederic Taber Cooper Inez Haynes Gillmore Gouverneur Morris Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


HOW TO GET A VOLUME FREE. 


1 . PERSIAN and 


James Huneker 





Sign the coupon below and send same to us with your check 


i 2 West 40th St, 
for subscription and we will express to you one of these New York. 

Enclosed find my check 
beautiful bound volumes FREE. Enter on coupon ee rate 


subscription to “Tales” and 
: a free copy of volume 
the volume you desire. 


DO THIS NOW. 
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A romance of the wil- A Romance The dominating figure 


derness-breakers, filled OF THE is Henry Alton of So- 


: ‘ masco Ranch—a char- 
with strong passion, 


acter to awaken com- 
| with the struggle of Great Northwest passion and profound 
| man against nature and | admiration. 
of man against man, at 
and with the red blood 
| of a sturdy race. 





A romance that shows 
the hand of a born nov- 
elist envelopes the girl 
| who crossed unwillingly 
| Mr. Bindloss_ has | | Alton's path and found 
opencd up territory | her aristocratic stan- 
| comparatively new to | dards of honor put to 
tee shame before the nice 

readers of fictiou. code of the rancher. 


ALTON of SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


KRAUSZ°S PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE DICTIONARY 


(English-French-German; French-English-German; German-French-English) 
By SIGMUND KRAUSZ 


Containing more than 12,000 technical terms and other words employed in connection 
with motor cars and motoring. 


Leather with flap, boxed, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. 


CHILDHOOD and CROWTH 
By LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School 
With an introduction by Horace Fletcher 


An essay regarding the growth and care of children by an eminently careful physiolo- 
gist unprejudiced either by parentage or tradition in his estimate. 


$.60 net; postpaid, $.67. 


HUMANICULTURE 
By DR. HUBERT HIGGINS 
An account of what is known as F'etcherism with new light on the economic nutrition 


of the body. With a discussion of the Medical Sciences with special reference to this 
subject, that will appeal to both layman and professional. 


12mo, Cloth, 255 pages, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.32. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


By ROBERT HICHENS Tenth Large Edition 


Send For Illustrated Descriptive List of Spring Publications 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


Publishers New York 
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SIGHT RESTORED 
Reoctge Spldy 


of Blindness, Failing Sight.Cataraets, Gran- 
ulated Lids, Weak, Congested or Sore Eyes, 
rs, Scums and all other Eye Diseases at 
your own home as thousands of others have 
done. Book tells all about eye diseases, has 
colored pictures showing diseased eyes. 
Tells all symptoms of eye diseases, Con- 
tains eye testing chart. Tells how to test 
nee Tells how to care for eyes and many other 
Interesting facts. Sent free to all—write today. Address. 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 152 Century Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


DEAFNESS CURED 
FREE scox 
BOOK 
TELLS HOW TO CURE YOURSELF 
of partial or complete Deafness, Headnoises, 
Ringing in Ears, cea, 4 Ears, Ulcers 
| other Ear Diseases, as 
well as Catarrh, Ney Fever, Asthma, at your 
own home. Book tells all about Deatness 
and other ear diseases; how to cure them. 
Tells how various constitutional diseases 
affect hearing. Gives all symptoms of ap- 
ing Deafness. Tells all about Headnoises. 

‘ells about artificial ear drums and how to prevent Deaf- 
ness. Tells all about Catarrh. Book is free—write today. Address 
DR. w. 0. COFFEE, 152 Century Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 










































CATARRH 


You have probably tried many so-valled Catarrh 
cares but Bamacea is the only ene that goes at it 
im a common sense way, it first removes the caure 
of Vatarrh “Inflammation” the rest is easy. Bam- 
acea cures Hay Fever in three days, also Bron- 
chitis, Tonsilitis, Croup, Quinsy, Sore Throat and 
Pneumonia, it costs on y one dollar. postpaid, or 
Trial Pac cents. 


The Bamacea Company, 244 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TERTHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take nootherkind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle 
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UNION CREDIT COMPANY 
W. T. POTTS, Mer. 


| MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT 





ARCADE BUILDING - BROCKTON, MASS. 


Old Colony Piano Co, 


THE LEADING 
MUSIC HOUSE 


4 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
Stamps ie iiar¥ {0c 1000 


RARE LOTS AT 50 CENTS, 

















40, 50 & 60 PER CENT COMMISSION. 
AGENTS WANTED. ADDRESS 


Eaton BroTHERS, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
URE MAPLE SUGAR . SYRUP 


Orders Filled any Month in the Year Write For 
7 Address NATHAN CusHING | Prices 


Sunnyside Gardens, Woodstock, Vt. 


Send us your address 
and we will show you 
_ so. aday 














sure; we 

furnish the work and teach Ba a a work in 

ped we ay where you live. Send us your address and we wil! 
in Gotedees fully, remember we a aclear profit 

for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROTAL MANUFACTURING CO., Bex { 2GO Detroit, Mich. 


SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


For Masons Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanums. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue and Agents proposition. 


Lister Supply Co., Box 2605, Clinton, Mass. 








America Printing Co. 


BOOK, MAGAZINE AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


& Dix Place Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 1833 OXFORD 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT THE 


Harttord Saxony Rug 








The Saxony Rug is nearer in approach 
to the Oriental than any domestic Rug. It 
has a high pile all wool face, solid serviceable 
back and is designed especially with the idea 
of reproducing in coloring and effect the 
most popular Orientals. 





In the line will be found splendid reproductions 
of such rugs as the Kheva, Afghan, Bokara, 
Saraband, Kazak, Herati, Oushak, Gorovan, 
Cashmere and other high class Oriental Rugs. 





THE. RUG IS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED TO 
OUTWEAR ANY DOMESTIC RUG. ALSO TO 
LAY FLAT AND UNDER NO CONDITIONS TO 
CURL ON THE EDGES. # # # tJ tH Ht Ss 





It is especially adapted for use in Hotels, Clubs, 
Offices and Private Residences where special sizes 
are required, which are made in combinations of 27 
inch center breadths and 22 1-2 or 27 inch border 
in width, and repeats of 18 inches in length... .. 





FOR SALE GENERALLY BY ALL 
DEALERS IN HIGH CLASS RUGS 
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THE FINEST STEEL 
BLADE IN THE WORLD 


«The Gillette” Will Give You 


A Close, Clean and Satisfactory, Shave. Shave 
Yourself and Save Time, Money and Worry. ‘12 
Blades, 24 Keen Edges. 20 to 40 Quick and 
Comfortable Shaves from each Blade. 
Triple Silver-Piated Set with 12 Blades 5.00 
Quadruple Gold-Piated Set with 12 Blades 10.00 
Quadruple Gold-Piated Set with 12 Bladesand Monogram 12.00 
Standard Cembination Set with Shaving Brush 
and Soap in Triple Silver-Plated Holders 7.50 
Other Combination Setsin Silverand Gold up to 50.00 
Standard Packages of 10 Blades Having 20 Sharp Edges, For 
Sale by all Dealers at the Uniform Price of 50 Cents. 
No Blades Exchanged or Resharpened. Sold by 
Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask to see them, and for Our Booklet. Write 
for Our Special Trial Offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., Times Bldg., New York City 














WE SUPPLY THEM 
PLEASURE 


A Premier Green- 
house creates a de- 
lightful hobby. Gives 
character and tone to 
your residence. Sup- 
plies our home 
daily with charming 
and rare beauties of 
nature. In fact it 
will mean health and 
happiness to you and 
yours. Ida D. Ben- 
nett's‘‘Joysand Tri- 
umphs of a Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell 
ou more — Write 
or it. 


persia 


Portable Buildings of every description. 





Dept. 11 








Gillette Safety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. NEVA 







SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| Holderness School for Boys 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad. 
vantages of this school. If you wish to learn of them, send 
for catalogue. Address, KEV. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth Rector 


New . Jersey Military Academy 


Equal to the best, in all respects, as catalogue will show. 
Cou. C. J. WRIGH:, A. M., Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold 


The Rockland Military Academy 


Summer Camp for Boys. Ninth season. Parents will 
find here a safe place for their boys, who will be well in- 
|structed and happy. Moderate rates. Until July 3rd 
address ELMER E. FRENCH, A. M., Seminary Hill, West 
Lebanon, N. H. 


Goddard Seminary. 

Co-educational. 37th year. General and College-Preparatory 
Courses, Attractive home atmosphere Modern buildings Ex- 
cellent equipment. Large grounds. Located in the heart of the 

een Mountains, Illustrated catalogue. $1.70 a year. 

Ortanpvo K. Houuister, A. M., Principal. Barre, Vr. 




















Wheaton Seminary for Young Women 
REV SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 

72nd year begins Sept. 19,1906. Endowed college-prepara- 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Exnerienced teachers, 
| Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. 
| For catalogue and views, address 
| WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


| ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teac!.ers. A vigorous school life. A new 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school 














“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 

The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse —length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; 
height, 8 feet. It has double walls, three inches in thickness, double-strength glass, 
plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
The usual price is $115.00, but for a short period a limited number will be supplied at 
the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: “The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition 

for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. Greenhouses from $25. 

Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and 


and business. Illustrated pamphlet seat free. Please address 


}, Dr. L. N.White, Rock Kidge Hall, Wellesley Hillis, Mars 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


AT LITTLE COST | 
PROFIT 


A Premier Green- 
house saves its cost } 
in a season. Will | 
keep you in fruit, | 
flowers aid vege- 
tables all the year 
around. The kind 
that are out uf season 
ai.d which comma: d 
high prices. Its pos- 
sibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida 
D. Bennett's ‘600 
a@ year from a smal! 
Premier Greenhouse”’ 

wiil tell you more— | 
Write for it. 





CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, 
St. Johns, Michigan. 
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The Trail 6 The. Mormon 


By Cuiirton JOHNSON 


BOUT 1823, in western New 
York, a farm lad, Joseph 
Smith by name, began to see 
visions. He was seventeen years old 
and had been reflecting on religion 
for a long time and was in the habit 
of withdrawing to secret places 
and spending hours in_ prayer 
and meditation. The region was 
new and still half wild, the facilities 
for travel and education were few, 
and the boy knew practically noth- 
ing of the world and had received 
little or no schooling. In his visions 
he saw an angel “with a counte- 
nance like lightning,” and the house 
was filled with “consuming fire.” 
The angel said that the lad’s prayers 
were heard and his sins forgiven, 
and declared that the preparatory 
work for the second coming of the 
Messiah was speedily to conimence, 
for which work the boy had been 
chosen by God to be an instrument 
in spreading the gospel in its power 
and fulness to all nations. 
This angel visited the farm boy 
many times, and among other 


things told him much about the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, 
of how they sank from civilization 
to savagery, of their wars and re- 
ligion and prophets. The last of 
the prophets was one named Mor- 
mon, who at God’s command wrote 
on thin plates of gold what was 
designed to be a supplement to 
the Hebrew Scriptures. After the 
revelations had been duly inscribed 
the golden plates were hidden by 
the prophet on the side of a certain 
hill near what is now Palmyra, 
New York. 
Directed by the 
Smith, the farm lad, whose home 
was in this region, found the plates 
and with them a curious instrument 
which he called “urim and thum- 
mim,” consisting of two transparent 
stones set in rims and having some 
resemblance to spectacles. The char- 
acters on the golden plates were 
in an unknown language, but by 
looking through urim and thum- 
mim, Smith was enabled to under- 
stand and translate the ancient 


angel, Joseph 
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records into English. In 1830 this 
translation was published as “The 
Book of Mormon,” and that same 
year “The Church of Latter-Day 
Saints” was organized and began to 
grow. From a membership of six 
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tions he was continually receiving 
changed the name to Nauvoo, which 
means “The City of Beauty.” 
Nauvoo was not long in becom- 
ing the largest and most promising 
place in the state; and yet less 








MALT HOUSE OF ICARIAN COMMUNISTS 


it increased in a twelvemonth to 
over one thousand, and during the 
following three years the young 
prophet ordained hundreds of min- 
isters and sent them out in ail direc- 
tions through the country. 
Troublous times followed and the 
new sect was ridiculed and perse- 
cuted, and migrated in search of 
peace from one place to another. 
At length, in 1838, the Mormon 
saints took refuge to the number of 
fifteen thousand in Illinois where 
they obtained a grant of land on the 
banks of the Mississippi. At the 
spot chosen was a little village 
named Commerce, but Sinith in 
obedience to one of the revela- 


than a decade passed before. it 
was well nigh deserted, much of 
the Mormon property had been 
confiscated and the prophet had 
been slain. The place has stag- 
nated ever since. In the height 
of its prosperity and power it 
had nearly thirty thousand in- 
habitants. Now there are twelve 
hundred. The situation is very at- 
tractive, with the river making a 
long sweep around a peninsula two 
miles broad. The land is all high 
enough to be beyond the reach of 
the floods and recedes from the 
stream in a smooth stretch of 
meadows and fields which ends in a 
sudden rise to a commanding pla- 





TRAIL 


teau. At the crest of the rise stood 
the great Mormon temple, but the 
business centre was down below on 
a broad street running across the 
peninsula and ending with the river 
both north and south. This wide 
avenue is still as it was and so are 
many of the parallel streets and 
crossways. But the old thorough- 
fares are nearly all grass-grown, 
and not infrequently there is scarcely 
a sign of travel on them. 

Some of the Mormon dwellings 
were of brick, some were frame 
structures and many were of logs 
or of wattles daubed with clay. A 
considerable number of the brick 
and frame buildings have survived 
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of moderate size. It never was very 
substantial, and though it is still 
occupied, the passing years have 
left it badly dilapidated. One of 
the chambers was pointed out to 
me with the information that the 
prophet used to get his revelations 
from God “in that there room.” 

In the yard, on the slope that 
fronts the river, lay buried the 
prophet’s wife Emma, and round- 
about were several other graves, 
some marked by headstones, but 
more with only a few rocks piled 
up on them, or roughly outlined 
with a row of bricks. The ground 
was rather disheveled, for the spot 
had served some previous inmates 
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DWELLING OF THE PROPHET JOSEPH SMITH 


and are scattered about the old city 
centre and far back into the coun- 
try. On the high river bank at the 
south end of Main street is the 
home of the prophet Joseph Smith, 
a clapboarded, unpainted farmhouse 


of the house as a rooting-place for 
their hogs. Now it was overgrown 
with weeds and straggling thickets 
of gooseberry and lilac bushes. 
Across the way from the prophet’s 
house is a large two-story building 








which he ran as a hotel. In one of 
the upper rooms is a secret closet. 
This is a closet within a closet and 
very well concealed. One towns- 
man in speaking of it said, “No 
genuine prophet of God would have 
such a closet. It shows he had a 
guilty conscience.” 

Another man told me that Brig- 
ham Young was killed in the secret 
closet, and added, “They say spat- 
ters of his blood are to be seen on 
the wall yet; and some people who 
go in there imagine they see his 
ghost.” 

Every person in Nauvoo had some- 
thing to tell about the Mormons— 
opinions, facts, legends, hearsay. 
Their occupancy of the place and the 
tragic events connected with their 
leaving overshadow all other hap- 
penings before or since, and the in- 
terest is always kept fresh by the 
questionings of chance sojourners 
and by the many Mormon pilgrims 
who come from Utah to visit this 
ancient stronghold of their faith. 
The present occupant of the old 
hotel is a washerwoman, and I 
found her much concerned over 
some Mormon missionaries who had 
recently preached in the town. 
“They were full-blooded ones,” she 
said, “four long-legged things with 
coat tails down to their knees, and 
I didn’t like the looks of ’em. They 
preached and sang up here on the 
park, and they boarded with a man 
who had a houseful of daughters. 
My goodness! I thought that was 
funny.” 

Farther back from the river is the 
home of Brigham Young, a substan- 
tial building of brick. This and all 
the other brick structures of the 
Mormon régime never failed to 
have a touch of quaintness. They 
showed their age, and many had 
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cracked walls and broken windows, 
and a few were deserted and hasten- 
ing to ruin. Some are gone alto- 
gether and the only reminders of 
them are remnants of foundations 
turned up by plough and hoe in the 
fields and gardens. The business 
portion of the town is now on the 
hill, but except for a little cluster of 
stones Nauvoo is a rustic village, 
and every home has an ample gar- 
den, and usually fields of strawber- 
ries, grapes and possibly fruit trees. 
Great quantities of fruit are raised, 
especially strawberries and grapes. 
The latter are very largely made 
into wine, and there was always 
wine on my hotel table. Indeed, the 
landlord said it was against the 
rules of the house for any guest to 
drink water. 

The cultivated lands were models 
of neatness, which may be because 
the owners are mostly Germans. 
Citizens of a more nervous nation- 
ality credited the Germans with re- 
markable thrift and the possession 
of plenty of money, but declared 
they had no enterprise and didn’t 
care whether the town boomed or 
not. Nauvoo is seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of a railroad. A 
steam ferry boat plies back and 
forth across the broad river, making 
five trips a day; but when the river 
freezes in winter the only substitute 
is a rowboat shod with runners. This 
can go after a fashion quite inde- 
pendent of the element beneath it. 
If there are spaces of open water 
and ice too thin to bear the boat’s 
weight the crew use oars and poles, 
but where the ice is thick they get 
out and haul and push. No matter 
how bad the conditions were it at 
least made one trip daily. 

The placidity of the Germans 
was an irritation to some of their 
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more strenuous neighbors, yet it 
was quite delightful in its way. One 
of them with whom I made friends 
was a fat, elderly man, whose 
pudgy features and blue eyes were 
always twinkling with a smile. He 
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READY FOR SCHOOL 


was a picture of care free happiness 
and contentment. When I asked 
him whether he was going to get a 
task he had started done that day, 
he said he did not know. “I vorks 
till I am tired and then I stops,” he 
explained. 

As to the Mormons he said they 
used to go out into the country 
around and “steal sheep, pigs. 
everything; and dey had to do dot, 
dere vas so many to feed. Mine 


gracious! some of dose men had one 
hundred and twenty-five childrens.” 

Opinions of the character of the 
varied. 


old-time Mormons Many 
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wild deeds were done in their day, 
but not all could be justly laid to 
them. One early settler, who had 
the air of wanting to be aggres- 
sively fair to friend or foe, said: “I 
remember when they was here very 
well, and the majority was all right. 
They were and 
perous, and a happier people didn’t 
live on top of God’s earth. Natur- 
ally, a new town that had grown in 
five years from nothing to twenty- 
eight thousand would draw all sorts 
of folks to it and would be more or 
less tough. Lots of 


industrious pros- 


fellows come 
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here busted. They'd got to make a 
livin’ somehow,.and they banded 
together and stole instead of work- 
in’. If one of ’em got arrested the 
others would swear the son of a 
gun was somewhere else at the 


time it was claimed he was breakin’ 
the law. 


So he'd get off. 
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“T’ve heard said that the Mor- 
mons would go a few miles out back 
here in the night and kill a cow in 
some man’s pasture and get the car- 
cass in their wagon and iet the 
blood drip along, and that then the 
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“T reckon the farmers would often 
steal on the Mormons’ credit. There 
were men so anxious to get the 
Mormons into trouble that they 
would steal and hide things on the 
Mormons’ premises and then get 
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other cattle would follow the trail 
of blood and the Mormons would 
get the whole herd. I’ve been told, 
too, that a great many cutthroats 
and thieves joined the Mormons and 
,that the church kind o’ protected 
‘em when they got into trouble. 
Well, such things are easier charged 
than proved. You see there was a 
great deal of excitement and suspi- 
cion about the new religion and the 
way Joe Smith and the rest was 
carryin’ on; so all the crimes that 
was committed and some that wa’n’t 
committed at all was laid to the 
saints. I wish the lyin’ hounds who 
invented some o’ the stories could 
be punished as they deserved. 


out a search warrant to convict ’em 
of the crime. Perhaps all that 
would have blown over if the saints 
hadn’t got to quarrelin’ among 
themselves about this here spiritual 
wife business. Those who got up 
the idea claimed it wa’n’t polygamy, 
and that the extra wives that was 
‘sealed’ to a man was to be his, not 
in this world,’but in the next. Pah! 
that was their way of pulling the 
wool over people’s eyes. 

“The apostized started a paper 
here they called the ‘Expositor,’ 
and they banded in with all those 
that wa’n’t Mormons and wrote like 
the devil against the new religion. 
‘Drive ’em out of the country,’ was 
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what the ‘Expositor’ advocated. The 
Mormons was mad and the city 
council passed an ordinance against 


the apostates’ paper, and the city . 


marshal went to the office with a 
blacksmith who pounded the press 
to pieces, and they threw the whole 
business out into the street. That 
was the 7th of June, 1844, and 
twenty days later Joe Smith and 
his brother Hyrum was _ corpses. 
We had wild times for a while, and 
the outcome was that the Mormons 
thought they better skip from this 
tegion. 

“There was some apostates, as I 
said, but most of the Mormons 
stuck to their religion through all 
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his scheme brought him. Some 
think it’s strange he could get so 
many to accept his religion, but peo- 
ple can be worked up to believe any- 
thing. It’s easy to pick flaws in his 
theology, and it’s easy to pick flaws 
even in Christianity. Now, I tell 
our good Christians they ought to 
make a saint of Judas, because if he 
hadn’t brought about the death of 
Christ none of us could be saved. 
Ain’t that logical? There’s a good 
many things in the Bible don’t seem 
quite right to me. For instance, I 
haven’t ever liked that saying, ‘Unto 
everyone that hath shall be given.’ 
If I’d been writing it I’d have said, 
‘Him that hath little, give him a 














THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


the troubles and the discussions. 
They were just like other people— 
very tenacious of belief. Joe Smith 
was like other people, too. Most 
men would like to be pope if they 
could, and Joe enjoyed the power 


little more. Help him along.’ But 
what’s the use of talking! There’s 
good people in all denominations, 
and there’s just as good outside of 
any denomination.” 

The turmoil that brought about 








the migration of the Mormons from 
Illinois was a curious mixup of per- 
secution, politics, religion and war- 
fare. The Mormon votes were a 
valuable asset, for neither of the 
great political parties in the state 
was strongly ascendant and conces- 
sions were made to the saints that 
could not have been obtained other- 
wise. But at length feeling ran so 
high and the situation became so 
threatening that troops were sent 
to keep the peace. The Mormons 
had a trained body of militia of 
their own, known as the “Nauvoo 
Legion,” and this prepared for re- 
sistance. Pickets were posted and 
when the state troops approached 
there was a real battle on a small 
scale. A man who lived at the time 
on the town outskirts where the 
sharpest fighting occurred told me 
something of his experiences. 

“The bullets was flyin’ thick,” he 
said, “and my father set up a lot of 
plank along the northeast corner of 
our house to kind o’ protect it, and 
he sent me and the rest of the 
family down cellar. We staid there 
three or four hours except that I 
crept upstairs once in a while to 
see what was goin’ on. Both sides 
had cannon, and when the cannon 
belonging to the assaulters was 
shot off the Mormons would chase 
the balls and shoot ’em back. 
Two Mormons was killed, and the 
prophet and his brother Hyrum 
was carried off and put in the 
county jail at Carthage. 

“In a few days it was talked 
around that the governor intended 
to set the prisoners free. But the 
people had got tired of the Mor- 
mons’ doin’s and was bound to 
break ’em up. So a band of about 
two hundred men fixed up like 
Indians with their faces painted red, 
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black and yellow, went to the jail 
and called Joe and Hyrum to the 
window. Soon as the two brothers 
looked out, dog-gone if the mob 
didn’t shoot ‘em dead, and the body 
of the prophet fell out of the win- 
dow onto the ground. 

“Most of the Mormons moved 
away in the next few months, and 
the last of ’em skedaddled in 1847. 
That left a big city of buildings and 
only a handful of people, and the 
Mormons got little or nothing for 
their property. The flat down here 
was all built over, houses behind 
houses almost as thick as_ they 
could stand. A good share of ’em 
was of logs and dry to the core, and 
when a man bought a place down 
there he’d pick out the best house 
on it to live in and use pretty near 
all the rest of the buildings for fire- 
wood. So the city disappeared, and 
it wa’n’t long before some man 
whose wife had been coaxed off by 
the Mormons burned the big temple 
out of revenge. 

“The saints was obliged to skin 
out from here, and if you want to 
know how they appeared when they 
started on the road for Utah, you 
call on Granny Howard. She lives 
with her son, and he has a loom in 
the house and weaves rag carpets. 
She’s over ninety years old, but she 
does her own work, and in her spare 
time she sets and sews carpet rags, 
and she don’t wear any glasses 
either.” 

I found Granny Howard just as 
described, and she told me that she 
was one day old in 1812 when her 
father went off to the Black Hawk 
war; “and he was gone six months,” 
she continued. “We was livin’ on 
the main road in lowy when the 
Mormons left here. Some of their 
wagons was drawn by mules, some 
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by oxen, some by cows—anything 
they could get; and the poorest peo- 


ple pushed along little carts by 
hand. They went past jis’ that- 


away for weeks the whole summer 
through and into col’ weather. My 
heart. ached for ‘em. But they was 
a jolly set, I tell you. They was 
jis’ as cheery as if nothin’ hadn’t 
happened. I went to one of their 
Sunday meetin’s by the roadside, 
and oh! sich pretty singin’ I never 
heard in my life. I remember one 
ole Mormon woman stopped at our 
house and asked my mother if she 
wa’n't afraid of ’em. 

“*Bless your ole soul,’ my mother 
says, ‘I ain’t done them no harm 
and I reckon they won’t do me any.’ 

““No,’ the ole woman says, ‘they 
won't harm a hair of your head’; 
and they didn’t. We never lost so 
much as a straw.” 

The gray-haired son had stopped 
the clatter of his loom in the next 
room and stood in the doorway. 
“IT was in the Civil War,” said he, 
“and I’ve been all aroun’ and the 
Mormons was as nice people as I 
was ever among. That there temple 
they had here was a fine thing, and 
I believe, by golly, they'll come 
back to Nauvoo some day.” 

The saints suffered much at Nau- 
voo; but though their prophet came 
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to a melancholy end, which seemed 
a culminating disaster, his death 
proved to be a fortunate event for 
the system he founded. The church 
now had its martyrs and a halo of 
glory enshrined their memories. 
The methods of their assailants had 
been unreasonable and _ lawless. 
Nevertheless the underlying reason 
of the persecution had a certain 
justice in it. The Mormon popula- 
tion was an unmanageable factor in 
political affairs. The vote was sure 
to be a unit, and the centralized 
power of the organization was a 
dangerous element in the state. 
Seemingly the mob struck at the 
Mormon liberty of conscience, but 
really the chief thing hated and 
feared was his lack of liberty of 
action. 

The effect of the persecution, 
however, was to make the Mormons 
tenfold more Mormon than before. 
It only added to their fanatical en- 
thusiasm. A man will think twice 
about inconveniencing himself for 
his religion, he will hesitate to make 
himself poor for it; “but show him 
that another man stands ready to 
slay him for adhering to it, and he 
is instantly prepared to do battle, 
not so much for the religion as for 
his right to believe in it if he 


chooses.” 










A New England Longing 


By ApRAM WYMAN 


T all started from the trailing 

arbutus and the wintergreen. 

We had just returned from 
Mount Oread, my friend and I, 
where we had been enjoying the 
view. Indeed, why shouldn’t it be 
enjoyed? Didn’t local mythology 
have it that Bayard Taylor, who 
travelled a bit in his day, had pro- 
nounced it the most beautiful view 
he had ever seen in America? A 
Sarcastic person with dyspepsia 
might draw ill-natured conclusions 
from the extraordinary number of 
the “most beautiful views in Amer- 
ica” the travelled Quaker seems to 
have encountered. But really there 
is no reason for surmising anything 
more depraved than a combination 
of urbane diplomacy and local pride. 
We have all noticed how the boy 
fiddler of the village is known by 
the whole town to have been pro- 
nounced by competent authorities 
of the nearest large city, the most 
talented young violinist they had 
ever seen. The discreet visitor lis- 
tens to the fiddling and the enco- 
miums, and, making no adverse 
comments,—who would be so im- 
polite, even if he had the courage? 
—he is henceforth quoted as one 
more authority joining the note of 
universal praise. No doubt this 
modern Bayard was well acquainted 
with this peculiarity of local per- 
spective, and not without a “slight 
reproach of fear” in its presence; 
and a few well-chosen words on his 
part, or even a_ well-considered 


silence, would be taken to be un- 
stinted praise. And really the out- 
look from Mount Oread over the 
tree-hidden city and the valleys of 
the Wakarusa and the Kaw has a 
wonderful charm. 

“Yes, it will do very well, but it 
is not New England,” I replied, 
somewhat ill-naturedly, to my friend 
who was dilating on its charms 
with an exasperating air of proprie- 
torship in all the scenic beauty of 
the world. From the way he re- 
ceived my answer he thought it all 
the better for not being New Eng- 
land. 

With a last look down the valley, 
at the wheat fields darkening and 
then shining out as the southwest 
wind drove the hurrying clouds, we 
went down the hill to my friend’s 
study. The study was a recent 
affair, built partly for my friend’s 
benefit but chiefly for the spiritual 
sustenance of students of his own 
theological persuasion or those who 
might be thinking in that direction. 
As we came from the study door 
two ladies came from another door 
in the building. In their hands 
were bunches of pink arbutus and 
of wintergreen with the fresh, 
plump berries upon them. That 
day they had received a box from 
their childhood home. I must have 
looked wistful as we greeted them. 
Very likely my eyes were too much 
on the flowers and the berries. You 
have noticed how a well-trained dog 
when hungry behaves as an espe- 
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cially tempting morsel is borne past 
him. His voice is silent but his 
eyes are eloquent. The ladies may 
have divined my desires, for I was 
soon in possession of flowers and 
berries of my own: not of course 
without protestations on my part, 
of which I did not mean a word. 

Is there anything more delightful 
for a New Englander, twelve years 
away from the old home, than to 
receive at the hands of a lady who 
also hailed from New England, 
“boxberries” and ‘“mayflowers”? 
Nothing, certainly, except to receive 
them under certain favored condi- 
tions. These conditions are: to have 
had your boyhood fed on “Little 
Men,” and to giggle as you read it 
the twentieth time; and then thirty 
years after to receive mayflowers 
and “boxberries with the plums on 
them” from Miss Alcott’s own town 


at the hands of the wife of Miss 


Alcott’s “Laurie.” 
case now. 

As my fingers closed over the 
stems there stole into my memory 
a side hill, formed by a “cut” of the 
railroad, just at the edge of a pine 
wood, the slope toward the south 
and west, where in boyhood days 
on my way from school I used to 
find my first mayflowers, while my 
palate was rejoiced by the “checker- 
berry plums” among which the 
flowers grew. So my thoughts flew 
back and the pine woods by the 
“Great Eddy” came forward out of 
the dimness to meet them: and the 
New England longing was full upon 
me. 

I thought it all out going home 
on the train that evening. Up to 
this time I had been well content 
with flitting midsummer trips. But 
the scent of the flowers and the 
mild tang of the wintergreen ber- 


Such was my 
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ries had made me avaricious. I 
wanted to see the spring come 
again. Here we usually have the 
most delightful falls, often lasting 
"way up to Thanksgiving and even 
Christmas. Of course the climate 
reserves the right to make excep- 
tions for strangers. But we have 
no springs, winter leaps into sum- 
mer in one short week. At !east so 
it seems to a New Englander. 
The native Westerner may deny it. 
But how should he know, having 
never himself seen a spring come 
properly? 

I am going back to a place in 
Maine I know of well. I shall arrive 
as early as the first of March, taking 
my friends by surprise who do not 
expect a loiterer like myself before 
August. I shall be in time for many 
a slide down hill on the crust on a 
“double-runner.” The neighbors 
will talk, I know, for I am bald- 
headed and gray-bearded. But there 
must be boys in the neighborhood 
still and my coasting can be ar- 
ranged at their solicitation and for 
their benefit. As a sort of reward 
for the bother of having the “old 
fellow” around I'll tell them, if they 
seem interested, about our trip over- 
land to Colorado the other summer, 
and of the camp on the Trinchera, 
and about Rob and Dick and their 
panting chase over the mountains 
after the strayed mule, Jennie. 
Mornings, after the crust melts and 
the sliding is over, we'll go to the 
maple grove up over the hill and 
help gather the sap. Some morn- 
ing when there is a particularly fine 
crust so that it will hold even in the 
woods, I shall take my young 
cousin and we'll go up through the 
woods and across the pastures to 
Mac’s Hill. No, I cannot do that. 
My young cousin is now a man 
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grown with a family of his own. 
But I can take with me his oldest 
boy, cunningly making it appear 
that this is an exploring expedition 
for his benefit. Going quietly 
through the woods we shall scare 
up partridges feeding on the birch 
buds. On the hill I'll point out to 
the lad Mount Bigelow, and Saddle- 
back, and off to the north Moxie 
standing by itself. He will see the 
mountains and the church spires of 
the distant village below. And I 
shall see them, too, only differently ; 
for in them I shall see many a shape 
out of the vanished years. 

Some happy morning I shall hear 
my first bluebird singing on the 
fence near the hollow post, where 
later there is to be a nest. A week 
at the utmost after the first blue- 
bird ought to bring the first robin. 
His note from the old maple across 
the road will be my first “good 
morning” some day soon. It will 
not be many weeks now until the 
bare ground will appear through the 
snow in thick patches. The chil- 
dren will gather in our yard to 
“play poison,” and the snow will be 
“poison.” As they try to make their 
way across the yard and around the 
house without being “poisoned,” 
jumping from one bare spot to the 
next, they will squeal and scream 
in a delicious agony of happy fright. 

When the snow is all gone we'll 
take the fir boughs used to bank the 
house and make a wigwain with 
them. In our bough house we shall 
have a few days of the ecstatic 
happiness that comes from being 
divinely smeared with pitch. Pre- 


meditatedly, some mighty evening 
the bough house goes up in a torrent 
of flame: and in the opinion of all 
the boys, though they would not 
phrase it so, nothing in the whole 
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existence of the boughs became 
them like the leaving of it. 

It will not be many days after the 
snow is gone, except in the deep 
woods and the dirty drifts in the 
hollows, before the first song spar- 
row will come. I shall wonder 
afresh at the sweetness of his song, 
which makes the welcome note of 
the bluebird and the best the robin 
can compass commonplace. One 
evening, returning from the village 
on the railroad to avoid the mud of 
the wagon road, I find that clump 
of early pussy willows, which look 
over the edge of the bank down 
the river 


upon one hundred feet 
below, in bloom. Yes, spring is 


close. I take home with me a hand- 
ful of sprigs, knowing full well that 
the next day the children will have 
transmuted the “pussies” into sheep, 
and enclosed them in little pens 
fenced in with split cedar sticks. 
The long hoped for “warm rain” 
begins one afternoon about four 
o'clock. The grass springs out of 
the ground over night. The next 
morning, while watching the sunny 
clouds hurry out of the west we 
notice that the southern slopes and 
the sunny nooks have a tinge of 
green. That very afternoon I shall 
find bloodroot in blossom on the 
warm slope, just where the brook 
empties into the river. Later I 
shall find in the same spot red 
benjamins, so ill to smell, and 
blue and yellow violets. Still 
later the hazels and the basswoods 
in full leaf will cover the place 
all over with an impenetrable shade, 
except that just at sunset a few rays 
of sunshine will creep in under the 
branches. The bloodroot on the 
river bank is not much ahead of the 
addertongues that bloom in the 
shelter of the birches that shield 
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them from the north wind. In a 
favored locality there appears here 
and there a violet of pale hue, differ- 
ing not much in color from the 
clayey soil in which it grows. Their 
stems are scarcely longer than their 
modest blossoms as if they had 
learned through centuries of ances- 
tral training that the season was not 
to be trusted yet, and that early vio- 
lets should be lowly and unobtru- 
sive. Near the violets an ambitious 
strawberry blossom shines out. 

The morning of May Day is rec- 
ognized as the appointed time each 
year for the boys to make the round 
of the neighborhood barefooted. It 
is usually a hurried journey, and 
over a region as much as possible 
where the sun has gotten at the dirt. 
The boys return with feet red and 
smarting. Little Jim brings back 
with him limpingly but proudly a 
stone bruise. If that stone bruise 
can be developed auspiciously into a 
boil with a core, Jimmie will be the 
distinguished boy of the road until 
haying time at least. Then his 
heroic place will be usurped by some 
lucky fellow who gets his face punc- 
tured by “bumblebees” until his 
eyes close from sheer facial corpu- 
lency. 

On the fifteenth of May custom 


has decreed—you know how that is 
—that, no matter how backward the 
season, the boys shall go in swim- 


ming in the river. Even in the most 
favored springs the water has the 
sting of the ice in it still; indeed it 
seldom loses it entirely the summer 
through. As a harmless sort of an 
individual, minus the usual grown- 
up prejudices against early season 
swimming, I am taken along by the 
boys to admire their proficiency. 
The boys did bravely. Dripping on 
the bank they dry themselves by 
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means of the sun and undershirts. 
Towels from the house wou!d have 
awakened suspicion. With purple 
lips and chattering teeth they main- 
tain that they are “not a bit cold.” 
We used to say the same ourselves 
in those far days of our boyhood, 
not knowing until years after that 
in saying it we had been “affirming 
truth.” For that was a period of 
ignorance, that the good Lord 
kindly “winked at,” before the kind 
mother had taught us to know that 
the shivers is not a bodily state at 
all, but merely an affection of mor- 
tal mind. 

I know that “goose flesh” on boys 
in swimming the middle of May is 
nothing but error, yet I shall be 
relieved when their naked minds 
are once more clothed and we are 
all on the banks together pulling 
“brakes” that grow by the swim- 
ming place. When the ferns 
young, the tender interior just 
where the stalks break through 
ground is extremely palatable to a 
boy; it can even be eaten by a man, 
for it is nothing worse than taste- 
less. Age, as with some other 
things in life, makes it bitter and 
tough. 

Spring affairs move rapidly now. 
Earlier the progress of spring was 
a series of distinct impressions that 
could be separately recorded; and 
over each successive one we were 
prone to linger. Now it is not so 
much seeing this form of life 
awaken and advance as it is a 
grand, composite impression of ex- 
haustless and abounding life, of 
measureless well being. The first 
gifts of spring can be numbered as 
you can count the first drops of a 
shower. But when late May and 
early June pour their wealth down 
upon the fields and hills, it is not 
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in distinguishable drops but in con- 
centrate “showers of blessing.” It 
would be a riot of life and blossom, 
were not everything so well-bred 
and orderly. Blossoms are no longer 
content with the ground but along 
the fences and by the brooks they 
are ever climbing into the elder- 
berry and the chokecherry bushes; 
they conquer the cherry, the plum 
and the pear trees; they storm the 
apple orchards; they even hang a 
crimson tongue of flame here and 
there in lofty butternuts. Maples, 
elms, birches, beeches, oaks, each in 
his own fashion, “fling all their 
leafy banners out.” It is no 
longer a lonesome bluebird, robin, 
or song sparrow here and there. 
These in full ranks, with pheebes, 
blackbirds, kingbirds, swallows, cat- 
birds, shrikes, yellow-hammers, 
jays, orioles, and all the rest, 
flood the farms. Indeed, how 


could morning ever come in June 
without the birds to sing in the 


day? How could the sunset ever 
light the day to its place of sleep 
under the stars without the birds to 
say good night? It could never be, 
—not in New England. 

Some stupendous morning when 
June is near its close, and the rain 
the night before has cleared the sky 
till it is blue for a thousand miles 
straight up, bluest just where sky 
and cloud meet, and the swallows 
are sailing almost as high as the 
clouds, I shall take my basket and 
go after wild strawberries that grow 
in the meadow among the butter- 
cups and daisies. Whiteweed we 
used to call the daisies, when as 
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boys we had to pull them out of the 
hayfields. But those bad hours of 
boyhood are over; the once hateful 
weeds are daisies now, and an un- 
mixed delight. Better than the 
happy fields, better than the sky 
where the cloud-fleets sail, better 
than the morning and the sunlight, 
better than the buttercups and the 
daisies and the berries that grow 
among them, is the song of the 
bobolinks in the meadow. Twelve 
years never to have seen a butter- 
cup in blossom; twelve years to 
have the song of the bobolinks only 
a haunting memory: that is to be 
deprived of heaven just within your 
reach ! 

When the heat of the day comes 
on I shall climb up the hillside and 
lie down under the old oak, old 
when my grandfather was a boy, 
that grows at the edge of “the 
birches.” I shall look out upon 
that pleasant sea below, the sunny 
meadow with its daisies and butter- 
cups, across which the northwest 
wind makes the green waves roll. 
Bobolinks will be swaying and 
singing from the tall grasses or 
from the willows by the brook. My 
soul will be filled with measureless 
content. But in it all there will be 
a shade of regret that will make the 
joy all the sweeter. For it will 
come to me that it is all over now. 
Summer is here already. Ii have 
seen the spring come once more in 
New England. 

So I dreamed that evening over 
the wintergreen and the arbutus, 
while the train, bearing me home, 
plunged westward into the night. 





Making Maple Sugar 


By Harry 


WARM March afternoon; 
A the steady drip, drip of the 
sweetness in the wooden 
buckets, the merry hum of childish 
voices and the clouds of sweet 
rising from the boiling syrup—that 
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of charms and interest. Perhaps it 
is the tingle of new blood in his 
veins, or the call of an early song- 
ster that tells him the warm sun has 
caused the sap to start up into 
the trees; but anyhow he knows 


WHEN GRAN’THER SMILES 


is the picture I would paint for you, 
the picture of the dearest recollec- 
tion of childhood days. 

It is usually the small boy who 
discovers that “sap’s running”; and 
it is the small boy that makes the 
springtime season of the year so full 


it, and then all is bustle and 
preparation for this grand season. 

And it’s the small boy who plays 
an important part, just as you and 
I did when we were boys, gathering 
the sap, the principal feature of the 
“sugarings,” and ever ready to help 
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in the orchard or at the sap house. 

The buckets stored in the sugar 
house are loaded on to the ox sled; 
the spiles are cleaned and the work 
begins. It takes but a short time 
to bore the hole, drive the spile and 
place the bucket, but ere that is 
done the drip, drip of the sweetness 
has begun. Of course there are 
rainy days and occasionally snow 
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tree is visited in the morning and 
this thrown out. 

When once the sap is gathered 
and the season begun the great fires 
are kindled and not allowed to go 
out during the season. Cords of 
rock maple and birch go up in 
flames and the sap house is always 
a warm and cheery place. Did you 
ever hear of eggs boiled in the hot 











HUSTLING WOOD FOR THE FIRE 


storms mixed with the fun of sugar- 
ing, and it is no little task-to empty 


all the buckets after a storm. The 
water and snow not only make it 
necessary to boil a long time, but 
the quality of syrup is not so good. 
The sweeter the sap the better the 
syrup. On cold nights the water 
in the sap freezes, and while the ice 
contains some sweet it requires a 
long time to boil it and usually each 


syrup and of sheepskins and sugar? 
The boys have a novel way of get- 
ting the sweet scum that rises on 
the syrup when it is nearly done by 
dipping a wooden paddle into the 
syrup. The scum sticks to the 
wood, and it is good! 

Work in a sugar orchard is not 
play by any means. It is work that 
creates an appetite for hot cream 0’ 
tartar biscuits “sopped” in new 





MAKING MAPLE 


syrup. In many orchards the old- 
fashioned sleds with wooden run- 
ners—a foot wide—are used in 


gathering sap and the patient oxen 
are a stand-by even to-day. 
The sugar orchard is always an 


BRINGING IN THE BUCKETS 


interesting place to visit. The sap 
season is usually the last two weeks 
in March and often extends into 
April. Making sugar is not child’s 
play but it is work that invigorates, 
with a healthy atmosphere and 
clean thoughts. The breath of 
spring sweetness is everywhere. 
The great maples are swaying in 
the spring breeze and the steady 
drip, drip sounds in unison in the 
buckets. Small streams are trick- 
ling down the mountain side from 
the melting snow bank and here and 
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there a bursting bud shows signs of 
spring’s awakening. Sugar makers 
are an eccentric class of men, and 
there are few who will sacrifice 
their reputations by adulterating 
the syrup. Usually each orchard 
has its sweet tree, the sap from 
which is never boiled but saved to 
drink. 

There have been several impor- 
tant changes of late in the gather- 
ing of sap and making syrup. In 
the early days wooden buckets and 
handmade cedar spiles were used. 





THE “BAR” THAT DRANK THE SAP 


That made bother in the orchard, 
for the bucket had to be placed on 
the ground and the spile could not 
be far above it or else the wind 
would blow the sap to one side and 
thus waste it. As the snow melted 
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the spiles had to be drawn and new 
holes nearer the ground made and 
the bucket replaced. To-day there 
is a marked difference. The spiles 
are all of metal and the tin pails are 
hung on them. There is also a 
change for the better in the sugar 
house. Large evaporators are used 


and the barrels of sap are hoisted 
into the top of the building and 
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house by means of a “sap yoke” 
resting on the neck and shoulders 
of a man. After the sap buckets 
have been scattered and the work 
of tapping is to begin, the orchard 
man with a sharp ax cleans the 
rough bark off a spot on the side of 
the tree and bores a hole about one- 
half inch in diameter and about an 
inch in depth. Experience has 








MISS DAISY’S “TEAM” 


emptied into a tank from which the 
sweet runs through a self-regulat- 
ing faucet into the evaporator. Cold 
sap is continually going in at one 
end and syrup being drawn at the 
other. 

As soon as the sap begins to flow 
it must be gathered and brought to 
the sugar house to be boiled. This 
is best done in small orchards and 
where the trees are near the sap 


proved that nearly as much sap is 
drawn from a hole of this size as 
from a larger one, and the injury to 
the tree is not nearly so great. 
Occasionally the trees will flow at 
night, if the weather is warm, but 
generally they dry up and begin 
again the next morning. It takes 
cold nights and warm days to make 
good sap weather. 

The location of the sugar orchard 
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makes much difference in the time 
for harvesting the crop, and the 
quaatity which can be made. What 
are called “second growth” trees, 
that is trees which have grown up 
since the original growth of the 
forest was cleared away, yield the 
most and the sweetest sap. A 
grove of these is usually more open 
to the sunlight and air. A tree 
which stands alone, in a pasture 
where the roots and branches have 
plenty of room to _ spread in 
every direction, will flow more and 
sweeter sap than any other. As the 
snow melts and the ground warms 
up under the spring sun the flow of 
the sap grows less until, with the 
swelling of the first buds, it ceases 
entirely. Under the most favor- 
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able circumstances a good tree 
will yield from four to five gal- 
lons of sap in twenty-four hours, 
delivered drop by drop into the 
bucket. 

Oh! there is genuine fun and lots 
of it in a sugaring, and the life of a 
sugar camp is an invigorating one. 
Of course Grandpa must be there 
with his bear story, and “My good- 
ness! but I tell you I was thankful, 
and so happy that I kissed my rifle 
as I crawled slowly to camp. The 
bears had been troubling the sheep 
pretty badly but I had the track of 
the ringleader. There she came, 
charging down the path, and a well 
aimed 38:55 settled her for good; 
but say, boys: 

“It’s time for a sugaring!” 


The Carven Christ 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I saw a carven Christ in the bleak dawn, 


Pallid with poignant passion. 


Far away, 


In undulations of faint green and gray, 
The landscape stretched to hill-crests dim and wan. 
Around the uplifted figure, and withdrawn 

A little space, mound after low mound, lay 

Death’s peaceful dreamers who once walked the 


day, 


And, fain or loath, earth’s fair scenes gazed upon. 


Sad resurrection sign, remembrancing 


The bitterness of lone Gethsemane, 
The agony of Golgotha’s dark hour! 
Why still this crucifixion, when the spring, 
Tender and reverent, sempiternally 
The soul’s renascence shows through leaf and 
flower ! 





A Masked Courtship 


By STEPHANIE Forster 


66K TOW, Marion, I do hope you 

N will behave yourself on the 
way to New York. Once 

you are in Uncle Edwards’ charge I 
shall not worry; but your predis- 

position to make new acquaintances 
gives me untold hours of anxiety.” 

“Mother! The way you talk one 
would think I was—well, not nice 
and—” 

“No, Marion—not that. But I do 
not approve of the way American 
young women travel about now, 
alone. In my younger days it 
would have horrified anyone to 
think of a young woman of twenty- 
three going to New York alone,— 


all the way from Los Angeles.” 
Marion Garrick was adjusting her 
veil, looking sidewise into the mir- 


ror at her pretty face. She gave 
one more twitch at the gauze-like 
material, until the big polka dot no 
longer hid the dimple in her chin; 
then she drew her frail little mother 
into both her arms. 

“You poor, dear, worrying, little 
mother!” she exclaimed. ‘Now, I’ll 
promise you—you know I always 
keep my promises—that I'll not 
allow any young—or old man—to 
address me, unless the circum- 
stances are—well, such as would 
justify any woman of any age in 
speaking to a strange person. Of 
course, if I should get pinned down 
in an accident, and the dreadful 
flames were coming, and a man 
passed me, I would be justified in 
asking him to pull me out—wouldn’t 


I? Well, unless it’s something 
extroadinary I'll not permit any 
man to take the liberty of speaking 
to me without being formally intro- 
duced. Now, doesn’t that make you 
feel easier, mother ?” 

“T don’t know, Marion. I wish 
that you had no pronounced artistic 
talents, which your Uncle Edwards 
thinks must be cultivated. You are 
so impulsive, Marion—and so pretty 
—that I’m afraid I shall not have an 
easy moment until you are safe in 
New York.” 

Marion turned and surveyed her- 
self once more in the glass. She cer- 
tainly was pretty. Her big blue 
eyes would have baffled both the 
artist of the pen and the brush. 
The other features of her face were 
indifferently attractive. The ab- 
Sence of much color in her cheeks 
accented the brilliancy of her eyes, 
—except when they were veiled by 
her long, chestnut lashes. Her 
small, oval face was crowned by a 
wealth of sunlight hair, which sug- 
gested that there was always a 
breeze stirring somewhere. 

“Well, I suppose that you are 
bound to worry anyway, you Mother 
Sweetness; but I have promised, 
and I'll keep sending you word all 
the way to let you know how good 
I’ve been. Then, when I am in New 
York, I'll write you all about Uncle 
Edwards, and how well I am getting 
on with my art. You won’t have to 
worry but a little while—that’s a 
comfort. There’s the carriage, so 
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good-bye. It just makes me want 
to cry to go away and leave you,— 
but I just won’t! I’ve made up my 
mind to be brave now.” 

Both mother and daughter stood 
the trial of the departure very well. 
Marion waved a gay farewell from 
the carriage window and disappeared 
around the corner. 

She had won the highest prize in 
the gift of the Normal art school 
the previous summer. Hence, when 
her uncle, a prominent New York 
artist, had seen some of her work, 
he had insisted that she must come 
to the metropolis and study under 
his direction. He wrote that he 
would not have made the offer hal 
he not felt that she possessed an 
exceptional gift, which must be cul- 
tivated according to the best stand- 
ards. Mrs. Garrick had been left a 
widow several years before, with 
Marion, her only child, as the only 
motive for continued activity. It 
was a grievous sacrifice to have her 
leave the old home, with its sur- 
rounding orange groves, the sole 
means of their support. 

Marion’s delight was too great to 
be concealed, and her mother had 
never raised an objection. “Some 
day, mother,” she said, “I'll come 
home and work in our golden at- 
mosphere, and we'll lead a lovely 
life here together,—and make loads 
of money.” 

A poignant sense of loneliness 
took possession of the girl as soon 
as the porter had shown her the 
seat in the Pullman. She looked 
shyly about her, and saw that the 
passengers were for the most part 
older than she, and were about 
evenly divided between -men and 
women, several of them being mar- 
ried couples. There was no danger- 
ous young man in view. 
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Could she have looked behind 
her, she would have seen the only 
young man in the coach, for Morri- 
son Galbraith had entered unobtru- 
sively a few moments later. He 
was the junior member of the large 
wholesale fruit firm of Parkinson & 
Galbraith, and was returning East 
after buying the crops of several 
large orange growers in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles. 

Having taken his seat he promptly 
opened a magazine and began to 
read. Occasionally he looked up at 
the figure in front of him. When 
the porter passed Marion had asked 
to have the window opened, and as 
she moved from her seat Galbraith 
saw her eyes. After that there was 
nothing that appealed to his interest 
in the magazine. He was not the 
kind of travelling business man to 
obtrude his presence on an unchap- 
eroned young woman. He had been 
carefully reared, having passed 
through Harvard with credit, both 
in the class room and on the athletic 
field. He had been destined for 
business, and when he _ returned 
from his graduation, his father 
promptly left his-money in the firm, 
retired from active participation in 
the business, and putting Morrison 
in his place, started on a tour of the 
world. 

He also received a parting ad- 
monition from his father not to in- 
dulge in any feminine fancies until 
he was many years older. 

“IT am not a_ believer 
old-fashioned notion of marrying 
young,” he had said. “The divorce 
courts make it too easy to get un- 
married in these days. I should be 
very much disappointed to have you 
think of marriage.for several years 
yet.” 

Morrison was apparently in no 


in the 
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need of the warning, for he had been 
in business for three years now and 
was fast pushing Parkinson & Gal- 
braith into the front rank. 

His father had been much grati- 
fied when Sam Parkinson, his old 
partner, wrote him: “We used to 
think we knew something about the 
fruit business, but your boy alone 
has put more life into this firm than 
we ever did together. He’s a won- 
der, and if you are surprised at the 
dividends I am sending to you, you 
will have to thank him.” But Mor- 
rison claimed to have learned all he 
knew about the fruit business on the 
football gridiron. 

When he returned to his magazine 
he found the wonderful magnetism 
of the blue eyes in front of him more 
and more compelling, although he 
could not see them through the 
heavy knot of fair hair. 

Then the slam of the window in 
Marion’s section caused him _ to 
jump. 

The train had started a few min- 
utes before, and he had noticed that 
she threw a light cape about her 
shoulders and had drawn closer to 
the window. The porter was not 
near as she struggled to disengage 
herself from the garment which had 
caught in the window. It would 
have been inexcusable in him not to 
have offered his assistance. He 
stepped quickly from his seat: 

“May I assist you?” he asked 
politely, raising his hat. 

“Oh, — certainly, if you would be 
so kind!” 

She moved into the aisle, and he 
endeavored to move the obstinate 
window, but to his embarrassment 
it would not stir. Again and again 
he braced his heavy shoulders to 
the task, but the wedge of cloth 
held it too firmly. He worked per- 
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sistently and the passengers began 
to take that irritating kind of inter- 
est so provoking to one endeavoring 
to perform the impossible. Marion 
had ample opportunity to note that 
he was an uncommonly fine looking 
man. Her mother’s warning passed 
through her mind and she wondered 
if this was an “extroadinary” occa- 
sion. There was no doubt that Mor- 
rison Galbraith was putting a won- 
derful amount of muscular work 
into his task. 
peared. 

“I’m afraid that you won’t be able 
to move it,” Morrison said, as he 
surrendered his place to the other. 

“Oh, Vl fix it all right, sah!” 
This, with an art that made Gal- 
braith writhe, he proceeded to do, 
and the garment was removed from 
the window. 

“You were very kind to work so 
hard over it,” Marion managed to 
say, while she was wondering why 
so much strength amounted to so 
little. 

“I didn’t know the trick,” Gal- 
braith replied. “I am sorry to have 
appeared so useless. One would 
suppose the training of a football 
player would show up to better ad- 
vantage.” 

There is nothing that incites 
feminine idolatry so promptly as 
football. All the warnings that had 
been given to Marion vanished in 
an instant. She could not resist the 
temptation to be mischievous. 

“It isn’t possible that a car win- 
dow could get the better of a foot- 
ball player!” she cried. 

He colored painfully. “It would 
be useless for me to defend myself,” 
he said humbly, “yet I was for three 
years full back on the Harvard 
"Varsity eleven!” He felt almost 
sorry that he had spoken, but the 


Then the porter ap- 
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sudden desire to palliate his appar- 
ent weakness had prompted the 
effort to excuse himself. 

“Then you may have known Ho- 
mer Wilcox, my cousin—” 

“Homer Wilcox! Yes, indeed. 
He was captain my first year, when 
I went on the team. We used to 
tell him it was a Homeric game 
when he played. I guess Yale 
thought so, too.” 

“Then you must be Morrison Gal- 
braith!” 

“How could you tell?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“T think it must have been the 
intuitive powers of my sex,’ she 
laughed; “but really, Homer has 
often talked football to me,—and 
weren't you captain of the team 
after him?” 

His distress over the incident of 
the window had vanished now, and 
his face glowed at the remembrance 
of his football days. 

“Yes, I was Homer Wilcox’s 
successor,—or rather I did my best 
to fill the large place he left when 
he graduated. It was impossible!” 

Marion did not explain that her 
shrewdness in guessing was in part 
due to the quick glance she had 
given the end of his dress suit case, 
which bore the initials, “M. G., 
je Hi 

“I am going to my uncle’s, Ed- 
wards Wilcox,” she continued, 
showing a dangerous carelessness of 
the promises she had made her 
mother. 

“And my home is only two doors 
below. It was Homer who first 
made me love football. I was 
already hardened when I entered 
Harvard. If I hadn’t achieved the 
’*Varsity eleven he would have dis- 
owned me. As it is he is the best 
friend I have in New York, and he 
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is getting along splendidly with his 
law practice. Homer will be a 
power in New York some time.” 

Almost unaware of the act, he had 
seated himself opposite to Marion, 
and was rapidly yielding to the con- 
quest of her beauty. 

“IT am going on to study art 
under my uncle,” Marion continued 
with the feminine Jenchant to relate 
her history. 

“That surely means 2 high place 
in the artistic world. Edwards Wil- 
cox is noted for his pupils, and he 
won't hazard his reputation by 
taking a student who has not shown 
the ability to do something.” 

“T hope I shall.” 

“IT am sure you will, Miss Wil- 
cox—” 


“Tam Marion Garrick. But what 


makes you think I shall accomplish 
anything in art?” 
He looked into her eyes search- 


ingly. “One sometimes feels an- 
other’s artistic gift—when it has 
been generously bestowed.” 

“How delightfully expressed!” 
she exclaimed. 

“I think anyone would regard it 
as an entirely natural remark,” he 
answered. The porter had lighted 
the lamps, and was already making 
up some of the berths, and fearing 
that it might be unpleasant for him 
to remain longer he rose to go. 

“I trust I may yet be of some ser- 
vice to you, Miss Garrick, before we 
reach the end of our journey across 
the continent.” 

“T am sure that you will make it 
much shorter. It makes it seem 
such a little bit of a world,—such 
happenings as this.” She put out 
her hand in the frank, western way, 
and he returned to the section be- 
hind her. 

Marion took out her portfolio and 
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began a letter in pencil to her 
mother. But she had only written 
a line or two when she paused to 
think. All her good intentions had 
flown to the winds. It was such an 
“extroadinary” meeting, that she 
did not think it could be laid to the 
door of her inclination to encourage 
the society of entertaining, attrac- 
tive young men, which had given 
her mother so many anxious hours. 
Yet if she wrote her about it, she 
would feel it was the same old story, 
and worry until she knew of her 
arrival in New York City. 

The next day naturally found 
the pair together, talking merrily, 
frankly expressing their tastes and 
opinions, on all manner of topics. 
Then Marion suggested a game of 
cutthroat euchre, and the day was 
ended almost before they realized 
where it had gone. They passed 
together into the dining car, and 
Galbraith found the pleasure of lin- 
gering over his cigar much less than 
usual. 

The matrons on the Pullman 
looked upon the acquaintance with 
disapproval, and one of them, who 
was always looking for an oppor- 
tunity to do good in this world, 
and generally did quite the oppo- 
site, came over to Marion while 
Galbraith was in the smoking apart- 
ment. She volunteered some gener- 
alities regarding the danger of 
making acquaintances while travel- 
ling, to which Marion listened 
dumbly. Then she burst forth vol- 
ubly and overwhelmed the well- 
intentioned lady with tales of her 
ambitions, and of what a wonder- 
fully clever man her cousin’s friend 
was, and how fortunate it was she 
could be “intrusted to his care” on 
her long trip. 

“TI didn't know that you knew 
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him before,’ the woman replied 
pointedly, bringing the conversa- 
tion down to a specific basis; and 
had not Galbraith appeared at this 
juncture, Marion would have met 
with difficulty in longer suppressing 
her anger. 

Her would-be protectress very 
promptly relinquished her post as 
Galbraith came to Marion’s section. 

“She thinks I am a very impru- 
dent young woman,” she whispered, 
as she prepared the lapboard for an- 
other game. “It may be wrong, but 
I have always hated such people.” 

“Well, if this is imprudence, it 
certainly has a very delightful qual- 
ity. It would have been frightful 
to have had to sit back there all 
through this trip, and just be allowed 
to look—er—at your back hair.” 

“I would have had nervous pros- 
tration in two days. It just drives 
me wild—to have a man back of me 
—staring. I am always sure that 
my back hair is—untidy—or some- 
thing is wrong.” 

“But I wouldn’t have stared. I 
am on my good behavior until I am 
older. My father would sail for 
home at once if he knew that I was 
coming all the way from Los Ange- 
les with a—well, he’d have to admit, 
when he’d seen you, that it was a 
mighty dangerous proximity.” 

“Yes? But it is propinquity— 
isn’t it?—that is considered danger- 
ous,” she laughed. 

“There is always danger, you 
know, when a man is thrown within 
reach of a cértain kind of eyes.” 

“And mine?” 

“I don’t believe in encouraging 
young women to be vain.” 

“My mother, I believe, has in- 
formed me that the worst has been 
done on that score, so you might as 
well answer my question.” She had 
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thrown her head back and was look- 
ing at him with half-closed lids 
drawn over her eyes. 

“T think you had better deal the 
cards. Your anxious friend, over 
across the aisle, is getting uneasy.” 

She shuffled the cards, thought- 
fully, making a long task of it, not 
altogether unconscious of the fact 
that he was watching the deft move- 
ment of her artistic fingers. 

“I am tired of euchre; let me tell 
your fortune.” 

She began to pick out the cards, 
and laid them down; those sitting 
near had ceased talking and he 
knew, instinctively, that their inter- 
est was absorbed in them. It jarred 
against his sense of good taste, and 
he felt that he was responsible for 
the good, as well as the safe conduct 
of his companion. 

“T am afraid it would not come 
out as I would like to have it. I’m 
beginning to take a good deal of 
pleasure in some new anticipations 
of mine ; and I should hate to learn 
that they were never to be realized.” 

“But perhaps in my hands your 
fate would be as you would like it. 
Please let me try.” Her roguish 
nature was in its element now. He 
enjoyed the flush of fun across her 
face; but he felt that a Pullman, 
with the passengers quite as much 
interested as if they were at the 
theatre, was not the stage he would 
like for the play, at present in a 
state of development. Thinking he 
would checkmate her, and iooking 
at her shapely hand, he said: 

“T’ll make a bargain with you. If 
you will let me read your hand, I'll 
let you tell my fortune.” 

“Agreed!” she exclaimed to his 
amazement. 

He looked at his watch. 
to-night. 


“But not 
I am very strict in my 
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habits, and one’s rest is so often 
broken when travelling, that I shall 
have to forego the undoubted pleas- 
ure of knowing my fate from your 
hands, until to-morrow.” 

“But it is very early,” she an- 
swered, taking a gold watch from 
her belt. “It is hardly nine o’clock 
yet. There! I haven’t shown you 
my watch. I bought it with my 
money from the Normal art school 
prize.” 

He took it from her delicate fin- 
gers. It was a very dainty watch 
and he examined it closely, opening 
the case and reading the inscription. 

“You ought to be very proud of 
that,” he said as he handed it back. 
“I know something about watches, 
and you certainly have one of the 
loveliest I ever saw.” 

“T value it very highly and it 
would break my heart to lose it. It 
represents my own work in the art 
school, and Uncle Edwards’ good- 
ness,—for had it not been for his 
generosity, I would not have had so 
fine a one. It was he who suggested 
that I invest the prize money in it, 
and he offered to buy it for me. 
When it came, we knew that he had 
spent a good deal larger amount 
than we had sent on.” 

“That was just like him. He is 
noted for doing such things. Now 
I will bid you good-night,—and I 
must say that I am sorry the second 
day of our journey has ended.” 

“And we will have the fortune 
telling in store for to-morrow,” she 
answered. 

When Morrison Galbraith came 
over to her seat the following morn- 
ing, just after the motherly woman 
had been holding a whispered and 
excited conversation with Marion, 
he found the latter on the verge of 
tears. 
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“A dreadful thing has happened!” 
she exclaimed, with a _ noticeable 
tremor in her voice. “I’ve lost my 
watch !” 

“Impossible!” 

“T’ve been unable to find it any- 
where. I put it under my pillow as 
my mother told me to do, and this 
morning it was nowhere to be 
found! It is simply dreadful—and 
all my happiness has gone.” 

“But you will surely find it! Has 
the porter looked through every- 
thing?” 

“Yes, everything! I have had 
him busy ever since I missed it. It 
must have been stolen in the myht. 
I am always such a sound sleeper. 
Some one in this car has taken it.” 

She tried not to look at him so as 
to betray the feeling entertained re- 
garding the loss of her treasure, but 
he felt it instinctively. 


“But it cannot be that anyone in 
this car would be guilty of such 
knavery,” he said. “I am sure it will 
turn up, some time before the day is 


over. Have the porter look through 
all the bed-clothing in this car. I'll 
go and see him myself.” 

He strode down the aisle of the 
car, his head erect. He noticed the 
sidelong glances and the stern ex- 
pressions of the passengers. When 
he came up to the porter he drew 
him aside, and after a few moments’ 
whispered conversation, he said in 
an undertone, which was _ over- 
heard by some of those nearest 
to him: 

“Now, don’t say a word about 
this, porter. People will naturally 
think that either you or I have taken 
this young lady’s watch. You may 
think that I have, I may think 
you—” 

“Ves, sah, that’s allus ther way 
with us po’ pohters. If ever an’thin’s 
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lost it’s allus ther pohter that gits 
it. Now, sah, I ain’t—” 

“No, no, neither of us has, but we 
must clear ourselves in some way. 
Now, listen. If you can find that 
watch before six o’clock to-night, 
here’s a hundred dollars for you. I’d 
give it to some one else to hand 
over to you, but I don’t want any- 
one to know that I’ve made this 
agreement, so I shall give it to you 
now. If you find the watch, it shall 
be yours,—otherwise you are to 
hand it back to me. You see that 
I feel that I can trust you, even if 
you are a Pullman porter.” Then, 
with an effort to have the act un- 
seen, he put a bill into the hands of 
the porter. Its yellow flash did not 
pass unnoticed. 

The porter was grinning from ear 
to ear. “I sut’nly would like ter 
find it, sah.” 

Galbraith’s next remark passed 
unheard. “If you find it soon, say 
nothing about it to anyone. But 
just before six o’clock bring it in. 
If you don’t find it’—this in a 
louder voice—“I shall have to make 
the offer of the reward general, in 
self-defense.” 

“T unnerstan’, sah.” 

During his absence, the motherly 
woman had flurried over to Ma- 
rion’s section. 

“TI hoped, my dear, that you 
would have nothing to do with that 
young man to-day. My husband 
says he’s a blackleg, sure. They go 
about the country everywhere now- 
adays, posing and looking like gen- 
tlemen. It’s a favorite game of 
theirs to pretend to be college men 
and—” 

“But I know all about him!” 
Marion interrupted. “He is a nice 
man,—and yet it seems so strange, 
—and I showed it to him last night. 
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But I won’t believe it,—I can’t!” 
She was brushing away the tears 
now. 

The motherly woman thought she 
saw signs of weakening and pushed 
in beside the girl and put her arms 
about her neck. 

“My heart ached for you last 
night, dear, when I saw you hand 
it to him. I knew all the time that 
you had never seen him before. But 
oh, my child! don’t let him speak to 
you to-day! You can’t be so fool- 
ish. Your poor mother! Oh, my 
child, don’t!” 

Marion choked back her sobs and 
sat erect. She felt that the woman 


was hoping to stop the friendship, 
but that her interference was. doubt- 
less well-intentioned. But she was 
filled with indignation. 


She could 
not deny that Galbraith was the one 
most open to suspicion, but a de- 
sire, almost unaccountable, to de- 
fend him, brought her to a sudden 
decision. 

“T shall certainly treat Mr. Gal- 
braith as I believe he should be 
treated,—as a gentleman.” 

“But, you know, my child, he 
may never have known of your 
cousin. It was you who mentioned 
him first. That’s the way with 
these confidence men—” 

“Oh! please don’t!” she moaned. 

“But, my child, I feel it is my 
duty; I—” 

Just then Galbraith came to the 
rescue. He looked the passengers 
in the face now,—and did so un- 
flinchingly. He was wholly at his 
ease and smiling broadly as he 
watched the other woman beat her 
third retreat. 

“Now, Miss Garrick, I beg that 
you will put all worry aside for the 
rest of the day. I’ve told the porter 
to make a careful search of the en- 
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tire bed-clothing. If he does not 
find it, then, as I am in a somewhat 
awkward position, I shall do some- 
thing else,—we'll see. Just let us 
forget—until then. Now to the for- 
tune telling. The cards may tell 
you all manner of things.” 

The men had all adjourned to the 
smoking room, when he took his 
place opposite Marion. The women 
had no such refuge. 

“IT didn’t like the looks of that 
young man, when he scraped that 
young girl’s acquaintance,” one of 
them said. “I’ve travelled a good 
deal, and I can always spot ’em.” 

“T don’t believe he took it,” said 
a quiet man, who was travelling 
alone. 

Then the conversation became 
general, and there was a varying 
expression of opinion. But it was 
a boon to the betting fraternity, and 
wagers passed lively at irregular 
odds. Those believing in Gal- 
braith’s guilt were ready with five 
to one and those who entertained 
the contrary opinion were equally 
as generous. There was a little 
hedging, too; and among the col- 
ored fraternity, the porter, with 
whom Galbraith had conferred in 
the morning, was engineering a 
little pool of his own. 

The quiet man, when the greater 
amount of the betting had subsided, 
said, “Here’s ten to one that he not 
only gets clear, but that he gets the 
girl also.” 

“T don’t often bet,” replied the 
husband of the motherly woman, 
“but I'll take you on that. It’s like 
finding money.” 

The conversation was suddenly 
dropped, as Galbraith himself ap- 
peared on the scene. He was taking 
a cigar from his case and pushed 
his way to a seat in the midst of a 
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silence that was oppressive. But 
those who had championed his in- 
nocence kindly broke the ice. The 
others, for the most part, listened. 
Only the husband of the motherly 
woman spoke. 

“Did I understand you to say that 
you were a Harvard man?” he 
asked with a sidewise glance. 

Galbraith turned and faced him 
squarely, raking him up and down 
with his eyes. 

“I don’t recall mentioning it to 
you, sir. Yet I am not averse to 
acknowledging the flattering im- 
peachment. I was a member of the 
class of ’02. Know any of the men 
in that class, sir?” 

“No, I don’t,” the other answered, 
and immediately retreated to his 
wife’s side. 

Galbraith found little enjoyment 
in his cigar that morning, and he 
begrudged the time it required to 
smoke it to a respectable stub. But 
he talked freely to the men who re- 
mained. He had told Marion that 
he was going to “feel the pulse of 
public sentiment.” 

Marion had followed his advice, 
and her blithesome spirit had re- 
turned. “Don’t be long,” she urged, 
“for the dragoness will surely re- 
turn,—and there will be no knight 
to save the maiden from her poison- 
ing influence.” 

But the motherly woman did not 
return and Marion was left to her 
thoughts. She took up her pad and 
pencil to write a letter to her 
mother. It was the third time she 
had made the effort. But there was 
so much to write that she could not 
write, that her usual facile flow of 
thought was interrupted, and she 
was obliged to resort to the 
headache plea, and dashed off a 
brief note. She gave it to the 
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porter to be mailed at the next 
station. 
Then she was alone with her 


thoughts again. They were rather 
harrowing. She reflected again that 
she had certainly mentioned the 
name of her cousin first, and also 
that of her uncle. What if she did 
not get her watch? Ought she to 
quietly inform the police at some 
station and have this man arrested 
on suspicion? Every sentiment of 
her mind and heart was a vigorous 
denial of this proposition. It was 
such a nice friendship, she reflected. 
It seemed as if she had known Gal- 
braith for years. There were other 
thoughts that brought a deeper 
color to her face. How she wished 
she could awake and find that it 
was all a dream,—that is the un- 
pleasant part of it. But the rest? 
She would not like to have that turn 
out a dream. 

Then Galbraith returned in high 
spirits. He threw away all the 
reserve of the days before. He had 
then taken into consideration the 
position of the girl in the presence 
of the other passengers, but recent 
events had put a new aspect upon 
the affair. They must stand or fall 
together now. He had stopped at 
the previous station, and the pas- 
sengers had noticed that he handed 
a written telegraph blank to the 
operator. 

“Now for the fortune!” he said 
gaily. » 

They placed the lapboard between 
them, and Marion began to deal the 
cards. When she had them all 
spread out before her, she began. 

“You are about to experience a 
change. I think I see in this card, 
happiness. But it depends upon 
the conduct of this queen,—the 
queen of diamonds—” 
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“A young woman, with light, 
sunshiny hair?’ he _ interrupted. 
But she said nothing, and the faint 
flush of pink in her cheeks made 
comment unnecessary. 

“There is a mystery here,” 
continued, “and—” 

“About a certain gold watch?” he 
asked. - 

“Now, I cannot do this if you are 
going to interrupt. You are about 
to hear from some very dear friends 
and upon their message, to a great 
degree, depends the happiness of 
your future.” 

The train was just moving from 
a station, and with a sudden lurch, 
the card fell from her hand. He 
reached for it, and so came in con- 
tact with her hand, which he held 
for a moment with an unnecessary 
pressure. 

Whatever of protest there might 


she 


have been was prevented by the ap- 


pearance of the porter. “Tel’grams 
fer Mistah Galbraith and Miss Gar- 
rick.” 

Galbraith waited until Marion 
had nervously torn open the envel- 
ope and read the signature. 

“Why it’s from Uncle Edwards!” 
she exclaimed. “How could he have 
known I would be here?” Then 
she threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“IT am charmed to meet you, Mr. 
Galbraith,” she said, extending her 
hand. “My uncle has telegraphed 
me an introduction.” She handed 
over the telegram. It read: 

“Miss Marion Garrick, Water 
Tank, Mo.—This is to introduce 
you to my friend, Morrison Gal- 
braith—Edwards Wilcox.” 

“Perhaps you will read mine for 
me,” he said, handing her the yel- 
low envelope. 

She read it aloud: 
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“Morrison Galbraith, Water Tank, 
Mo.—Am wiring you an introduc- 
tion to my niece. Take care of her. 
—Edwards Wilcox.” 

“You certainly are a good fortune 
teller. You said I was to hear from 
friends, and here I am with this 
telegram and a new-found friend!” 

“The cards are too truthful, and 
I shall not dare to try them any 
more,” she replied, coloring again. 

“We must go to luncheon now,” 
he answered. “Then it will be my 
turn. You are in my charge now.” 

“T am not sure that I shall keep 
my part of that bargain,” she an- 
swered. 

When they had gone into the 
dining car the women had their first 
chance to relieve their feelings. 

“Perfect fraud!’ “Scandalous!” 
“Such a bold girl!’ “Her poor 
mother!” and many other kindred 
terms were like so many valves for 
escaping steam. The quiet man obk- 
served that “those two telegrams 
ought to satisfy anyone.” 

But the wise husband of the 
motherly woman chortled with 
pitying sarcasm: “Those telegrams? 
Do you mean to say they took you 
in? They’re a part of the game. 
His pal sent ‘em. He wired him a 
while back to send ’em.” 

When the militant pair had re- 
turned from luncheon, Marion was 
the one to suggest a brake on their 
conduct. 

“T don’t think that I like palmis- 
try,” she said. 

“But I have a reputation as one of 
the most skilful—” 

“Yes, your reputation seems to 
have a sudden growth in some 
direction every minute.” 

“IT supposed you were a young 
woman of your word, Miss Gar- 
rick,” he teased. “As it is, vou cer- 
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tainly will not object if I use cards; 
only I cannot be sure the test will 
be as good as yours has been.” 

He took the cards and shuffled 
them thoroughly, and handed them 
to her. “Since this is your fate, 
perhaps you would like a chance to 
cut it.” 

“T’ll wait and see if I like it.” 

Picking up the cards he began, 
with a lower tone: “This deuce of 
spades informs me that an event of 
immense importance is about to 
take place in your life and that of 
another. If the event is a happy 
ene, this king of spades. will 
ask you a question, and your 
answer will be yes.’” He looked 


at her with glowing eyes. “You 
will do so? You will answer 
“yes’?” 


“Oh! undoubtedly.” 

“But seriously?” 

She blushed deeply, and there 
was a gathering mist in her eyes as 
she looked at him. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He picked up the cards to deal 
out a few more, when they fell 
to the floor. As they both stooped 
to pick them up, he again’ impul- 
sively caught her hand; when he 
raised his head, he looked down the 
aisle of the car radiantly happy. 

“IT think I must go and smoke 
another cigar,’ he said. But he 
first went in the opposite direction 
and had a few minutes’ conversation 
with the porter, and then went into 
the smoking room. He was in no 
haste this time, and whatever he 
saw in the wreaths of smoke ap- 
peared to please him. 

He left Marion at peace with the 
world, and so full of forgiveness 
that she even went over to the 
motherly woman and started to talk 
with her. But the tables were 


turned this time and she shivered at 
her reception. 

“T am known as rather a plain- 
spoken woman, over in York state 
where I live, young lady,” she said, 
“and I shall have to tell you that 
I’m glad you are no daughter of 
mine. I tried to do my duty. If 
you don’t ever find that watch, 
when you're older you'll begin to 
realize that it was stolen and you'll 
know who stole it. But you won’t 
ever get it.” 

But Marion was in no mood to 
take offense. “I know that you in- 
tended to help me,—and I know 
that I have been very unwise. I 
came over to tell you that I felt 
that I had been ungracious and to 
apologize.” 

She returned to her seat. The 
day was already drawing to an end. 
The passengers had been well en- 
tertained, having missed nothing 
that had transpired except the oc- 
casional low-voiced fortune-telling 
of Galbraith. 

The latter now returned to the 
seat that he had occupied so little 
during this eventful journey. Ma- 
rion had taken up a book and en- 
deavored to read. Galbraith took a 
telegraph blank from his pocket and 
wrote a short message and returned 
it to his pocket. He looked at his 
watch and saw that the hands were 
slowly approaching six o'clock. He 
held it as the minute hand moved 
slowly forward. It seemed an eter- 
nity to him. 

The porter, his face shining as if 
aflame, came rushing through the 
dusk. 

“Your watch, Miss Garrick!” he 
exclaimed awkwardly. “I found it 
wedged into the clothes basket, 
whar I never even ’spected ter see 
it. Found it thar this forenoon—” 
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He clapped his hand over his mouth 
just too late to prevent the dis- 
closure, and was doubled up with 
mirth. 

The quiet man was heard to 
laugh for the first time during the 
trip. 

The majority of the gentlemen 
arose, and came over to shake hands 
with the celebrated full back on the 
Harvard ’Varsity football eleven. 
They were in a good mood to do so 
as they were all winners. But they 
hardly knew the spirit in which the 
congratulations were taken, nor did 
they understand the meaning of the 
deep scarlet of Marion’s face when 
they turned to her to express their 
pleasure that the watch had been 
found. 

When they had returned to their 
seats Galbraith took the telegraph 
blank from his pocket and touch- 
ing Marion gently on the shoulder, 
showed it to her. It was addressed 
to Edwards Wilcox, 129 West 77th 
street, New York City, and said, 
“IT am pleased to announce my en- 
gagement to your niece.” 

She gave him all the assent that 
could be concentrated into a pair of 
happy, gleaming blue eyes. 

“T think that I had better write 
to Mama,” she said. 


ee a ae ee 
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It was during their wedding jour- 
ney, which occurred not so very 
long after the events already ré- 
corded in these annals, when Marion 
was descanting upon the value of 
truth, and Galbraith interrupted her: 

“I think there is always an ex- 
ception to that rule in war and love. 
I never told you, dear, the truth 
about your watch. As I retired the 
night before its disappearance, I 
saw it hanging from your berth by 
the chain. A gentle pull released 
it, and I took it to keep for safety 
during the night. During the night 
I hatched the plot. I felt, if I was 
to win in this ‘scrimmage’ as we say 
in football, I must adopt heroic 
measures, devise a ‘grand stand 
play,’ which would put you where 
you could not say ‘no.’ The porter 
will always remember the hundred 
dollar tip he received, although he 
made a bad failure in speaking his 
lines when the time came for him to 
do his ‘star act.’” 

“T am afraid I shall never trust 
you again, if you can practice de- 
ception so cleverly as that.” 

“You need not worry, sweet- 
heart, for it was my first effort,— 
and the occasion for a second excur- 
sion into the realm of deception 
will never occur so long as I have 


” 


you. 





To the Song-Thrush 


By Epwin Henry Keen 


Singer, whose music does not cloy, 
Thy gladness we would borrow; 
The songs of birds arise from joy, 


The songs of men from sorrow. 





By HELEN 


N the heroic tales of the Green 

Mountain Boys the name of Ann 

Story stands as a synonym of 
courage and patriotism. Her deeds 
during the stormy period of Ver- 
mont’s colonial struggles are writ- 
ten indelibly in the immortal history 
of the Green Mountain state. 

In the year 1774 her husband, 
Amos Story, came from Norwich, 
Connecticut, to Vermont and settled 
in Salisbury, which was one of the 
first towns chartered under King 
George III in Addison county. He 
was accompanied by his eldest son, 
Solomon, a lad of fourteen years, 
and was the second settler who 
“pitched,’ as the old phrase was, 
in the town. 

Selecting a tract of one hundred 
acres on Otter Creek he built a rude 
log cabin and had begun a clearing 
in the forest when he was killed by 
the fall of a tree. 

The following spring Mrs. Story, 
thus widowed, came from Connecti- 
cut with her children and under- 
took the task of finishing the work 
her husband had begun. Friends, 
fearing for her safety in'that almost 
unbroken wilderness, advised her 
removal to the nearest village, 
where she and her little family 
would have the protection of neigh- 
bors; but dense forests, haunted 


nightly by wolves and panthers, 
and sometimes by lurking Indians, 
could not daunt the brave heart of 
Ann Story. A woman of large stature 
and masculine appearance, she pos- 
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sessed great physical strength, and 
was able to swing an axe or handle 
a lever in rolling logs as well as any 
man; and, if the necessity arose, she 
could also fire a musket. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution 
many of the settlers in that part of 
the New Hampshire grants moved 
away to southern counties, where 
they would be in less danger from 
tories and from Indian raids; but 
Mrs. Story remained on her farm, 
and in the terrible years that fol- 
lowed her home became a stopping 
place and refuge for many a weary 
and disheartened patriot who came 
that way; and often the wary Green 
Mountain Boys, passing up and 
down the valley of the Otter Creek, 
paused here for a word of warning 
or advice. 

In the summer of 1776 a band of 
Indians and tories came down from 
Canada, pillaging and burning the 
abandoned farmhouses. Their pres- 
ence on the clearing nearest hers 
was discovered by Mrs. Story, and, 
hastily putting her valuables into a 
canoe which was in the creek near 
her door, she paddled away to 
a neighboring swamp, hidden in 
which she saw the flames rise from 
her neighbor’s house and her own. 

Undismayed by this calamity, she 
immediately set about the rebuild- 
ing of her cabin, with her own 
hands felling the trees for a second 
house, and without the aid of horse 
or ox rolling the logs to their places. 

And now, that she might have a 
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MONUMENT 


place of refuge, she dug, with the 
help of her sons, a cavern in the 
bank of the creek, to which she and 
her children retired at night, after 
cooking their meals at the house 
and working on the farm through 
the day. 











TO ANN STORY 


Here, when other settlers with- 
drew at the approach of war, she 
stayed on, chopping down tim- 
ber, clearing and cultivating the 
land, planting and harvesting her 
crops, that she and her children 
might have food to sustain life 
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through — the 
winters. 

From this place and under her 
direction started the little expedi- 
tion that captured fourteer tories 
and landed them safely in the gar- 
rison at Fort Ticonderoga. And 
here at last, after untold hardships, 
she saw the end of war and break- 
ing over the green hills the clear 
dawn of peace. It has been said 
most truly that here if anywhere 
was laid one of the foundation 
stones of the Green Mountain re- 
public. 

In a beautiful bit of landscape, 
about two miles from the Salisbury 
station on the Rutland railroad, 
the Vermont Society of Colonial 
Dames, thinking the services and 
character of this brave woman 
worthy of commemoration, unveiled 
on July 27, 1905, with appropriate 
ceremonies, a monument placed on 
the site of her log house in Salis- 
bury. This memorial, the gift of 
the Hon. Fletcher D.. Proctor, of 
Proctor, is a block of Vermont 


long New England 
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marble weighing five tons. The 
base is four feet eight inches by 
three feet seven inches in dimen- 
sion, surmounted by another stone 
three feet at the base and five feet 
in height, gradually converging to 
a width of one and one-half feet at 
the top. The land on which it 
stands, together with a sixty foot 
right of way from the nearby high- 
way, is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Columbus Smith of Salisbury, and 
deeded by them to the Vermont 
Society of Colonial Dames. 

The monument is of hammered 
finish on all sides save that facing 
the highway. On the smooth sur- 
face of that side is the following 
inscription : 


On this spot stood the home 
of 
Ann Story 
In grateful memory of her 
service in the struggle of 
The Green Mountain Boys for 
The Independence of Vermont 
Erected by 
The Vermont Society of 
Colonial Dames 
May 30, 1905 





A Woodland Meeting 


By Burton Ives 


Through the woodland, gray and geld, 
Yesterday I took my walk; . 
Winter’s frosty hands still held 
Barren bough and withered stalk. 


But I chanced upon a place 
Fed by sunshine-quickened rills, 
And I saw—O, fair young face !— 
April, crowned with daffodils! 





Uncle Billy’s Legacy 


By Davin Carrott GALE 


RS. STEVENS was very 

busy. It was cooking day, 

the hardest day of all the 
week at her house. Consequently, 
her manner was far from agreeable 
as she went to answer a knock at 
the door. 

“Is this the county poor farm?” 
inquired the caller. 

“Yes, sir,” came the curt reply. 

“Have you a man here by the 
name of Reynolds—William Rey- 
nolds?” 

“Uncle Billy? Yes, he’s one of 
the oldest ones here.” 

“Could I see him?” 

“See him?” she asked in surprise. 
“I guess you can if you want to. 
Just go into the parlor there, an’ 
I’ll send him in.” 

Not long afterward, the aged pau- 
per hobbled through the doorway 
and stood staring amazedly at the 
stranger. 

“Mr. Reynolds, I 
queried the visitor. 

“Uncle Billy,’ corrected the old 
man. 

“Well, Uncle Billy,” said the 
other, smilingly, “my name 1s Mar- 
tin. I’m a lawyer from Castleton.” 

At this, Uncle Billy appeared 
more perplexed than ever. 

“Do you remember Prentice Bo- 
honon?” inquired Mr. Martin. 

“Yes, he’s my cousin,” repiied the 
old man, promptly. — 

“He was your cousin; he’s dead,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Then I ain't 


presume?” 


got any relative 


now. He was the last one,” as- 
serted Uncle Billy, soberly. 

“And he’s left all his property to 
you,” continued Mr. Martin. 

“To me! What ’d he leave it to 
me for? I don’t want it.” 


The lawyer laughed heartily at 
the old man’s excitement. 

“No, I ain’t a goin’ to take it,” 
“You can 


Uncle Billy went on. 
keep it for all I care.” 

“You haven’t asked 
there is.” 

“Tt don’t make no difference. I 
jest ain’t goin’ to be bothered with 
the stuff.” 

“Well, Uncle Billy, I will leave 
you to think the matter over. If 
everybody felt as you do about 
money, I’m afraid we lawyers would 
have a hard time of it.” 

When the man of law had de- 
parted, Uncle Billy stood very still 
by the window, and his eyes were 
dim and misty as he looked lovingly 
on the well-known scene spread out 
before him. Forty years had Wil- 
liam Reynolds lived beneath that 
roof. In his younger days he had 
met with a serious accident which 
had left him a hopeless cripple. 
Although he waged a brave battle 
against adversity, he was compelled 
in the end to apply for aid. They 
took him to the county farm, and 
there the greater part of his life had 
been spent. He had come to know 
and love every nook and corner on 
the old place. Each year he had 
watched the green appear on the 


how much 
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woods across the meadow, and he 
could point out the exact spot where 
the red and gold might first be seen 
in the autumn. No bird ever built 
a nest in the front yard without his 
knowing it; no flower grew in the 
garden that he did not care for and 
protect. He was acquainted with 
every animal on the place. Many a 
time he had searched far into the 
night for a lamb that had strayed 
from the flock. Ah, no one knew 
how deep was his affection for the 
old farm, for the only home he had 
ever known. 

He brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes awkwardly at the sound of a 
step in the hall. 

“Why, Uncle Billy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stevens, “to think that you 
should be without a cent this 
mornin’, an’ worth ten thousand 
dollars now. You didn’t dream of 


any such good luck, did you?”’ 


“Good luck?” 
man, sadly. 

ee oO 
What you 
money ?” 

“T ain’t a goin’ to take it.” 

“Ain’t a goin’ to take it!” cried 
Mrs. Stevens. “Billy Reynolds, 
you're a fool. Why ain’t you goin’ 
to take it?” 

“T couldn’t stay here if I did, 
could I?” he asked. 

“No, o’ course not, an’ I shouldn’t 
think you’d want to. Who ever 
heard of anybody wantin’ to stay on 
a poor farm when they’d got a 
chance to live respectable?” and 
Mrs. Stevens returned to her work 
in disgust. 

Little did she realize how great 
was the commotion in Uncle Billy’s 
breast. What was money to him? 
Never had he known what it was to 
have the luxuries of life; he was 


repeated the old 


course it’s good luck. 
goin’ to do with your 
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accustomed only to the barest neces- 
sities. Therefore, he had long since 
ceased to care for those things. 
which riches place within the reach 
of man. In fact, he would probably 
have travelled along in the same 
narrow, self-sacrificing way had the 
wealth of the world been laid at his 
feet. 

For this reason, the little fortune 
appeared to him only in the guise 
of a terrible monster, which was to 
tear him away from the home of his. 
old age. Unless he could stay where 
all was dear and familiar, there 
could be but one outcome; he 
would fade and die like an uprooted’ 
flower. 

That afternoon he went to call om 
Moses Howard, the overseer. The 
lawyer had been there before him, 
so he was saved the trouble of 
breaking the news. 

“T hear you’ve had an inheritance 
fall to you,” said Mr. Howard, by 
way of greeting. 

“°Tain’t fell yet, nor ’tain’t a: 
goin’ to, either, if I can help it,” 
affirmed Uncle Billy. 

“T don’t see how you can help it,” 
laughed the overseer. 

“T can refuse it, can’t I, an’ stay 
at the farm jest as I have done?” 

“No, that wouldn’t be possible.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Well, you see, it’s the county 
money that’s supportin’ you. Every 
man in the county is taxed to keep. 
the poor farm a runnin’. If the tax- 
payers should find out that you’d 
had a chance to support yourself 
an’ hadn’t accepted it, they’d say I 
ought to ’a’ made you take the 
money. I could do it, you know, 
by havin’ a guardian appointed.” 

“T hadn’t thought o’ that,” ad- 
mitted Uncle Billy. “It’s no more’n 
right I should take it, is it? But 
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what’s to hinder my boardin’ there 
at the farm? I could pay a good 
price for it, you know.” 

“What do you want to board 
there for? Can’t you find a better 
place than a poor farm?” 

“Mr. Howard,” said Uncle Billy, 
earnestly, “you’re an old man; you 
must have lived on this place quite 
a while.” 

“Twenty-five years,” replied the 
overseer. 

“Well, s’posin’ I’d offer you ten 
thousand dollars for it—what’d you 
say?” 

“ld say I wouldn’t sell at any 
price. There ain’t a spot on the 
earth that could take the place o’ 
this old farm.” 

“Then p’r’aps you can understand 
better how I feel. I’ve lived on 
that poor farm for forty years, an’ 


I’ve come to love it jest like you 


love this place. I tell you it don’t 
make no difference where you stay, 
it gits to be home to you some time, 
if it ain’t nothin’ but a woodshed. 
Every year, I’ve got a little more 
attached to that ugly old farm, 
until now it’s jest like Paradise to 
me. You don’t want to drive me 
out o’ Paradise, do you?” and the 
old man looked up appealingly. 

“T didn’t know you felt that way 
about it, Uncle Billy,” said Mr. 
Howard, feelingly. “I'd be glad to 
let you stay there, but I really don't 
see how I can do it. You know 
how crowded it is now, an’ there 
are two more comin’ next week. I 
don’t see where in the world we can 
put ’em as it is, an’ if you should 
stay, *twould only make it worse. 
I'll tell you what you can do, 
though. You may come here to 
board. Then you can go over there 
an’ visit as often as you want to.” 

“That’s real good of you, Mr. 
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Howard. That’d be the next best 
thing, an’ I don’t doubt but what 
you’re doin’ all you can for me. 
There won't nothin’ take the place, 
though, o’ my old room up under 
the eaves.” 

Before the overseer could reply, 
Uncle Billy had reached the door. 
Mr. Howard followed him outside. 

“We'll fix up a room here that 
you can’t tell from the old one,” he 
said, reassuringly. 

“T hope so,” mumbled Uncle 
3illy, as he closed the gate and 
trudged away down the road. 

When he entered the poorhouse 
he saw Harriet Masson in the sit- 
ting room. “Blind Harriet,” as she 
was called, had always lived in 
darkness. She had never seen the 
glory of a sunset, nor the delicate 
coloring of the flowers; her eyes 
had never opened to the light. 

“T s’pose you've heard o’ what’s 
happened to me,” he said, coming 
up beside her. 

“Ves,” she answered, 
know about it.” 

“Did you know I couldn't stay 
here any longer?” he asked. 

“IT was ‘fraid you couldn’t, an’ I 
knew you'd want to. I’ve lived 
here a good while too, an’ I can 
think jest how I'd feel if I’s in your 
place—sent out into the wor!d after 
stayin’ here so long. I’m _ sorry 
you've got to go,” she said, sympa- 
thetically. 

“T thought you would be,” he 
faltered. Then after a moment’s 
silence, he asked, abruptly: 

“Do you know what I’d ’a’ done 
if this money’d come sooner ?” 
“No,” she replied, ‘ what 

you?” 

“T should ’a’ asked you to go to 
the minister’s with me, an’ then 
we'd ’a’ got a little house somewhere 


“all of us 


would 
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an’ set up together. You always 
understood me, an’ I know we 
should ’a’ got along first rate. But 
it’s too late for that now. I ain’t 
got but a few more years; I’m git- 
tin’ old, you know. I’d always 
hoped, though, that we could stay 
under the same _ roof till the 
end.” 

Just then Mrs. Stevens appeared 
at the door. 

“Here’s the lawyer come to see 
you again,” she said. 

Mr. Martin followed her into the 
room, and took the old man’s hand 
in a friendly grasp. 

“What did you decide about the 
legacy?” he asked. 

“T guess there ain’t no other way 
but to take it,” he replied, slowly. 
“The Lord knows I don’t want it. 
but it seems to be the only way. I 
don’t see what I’ve done, that this 
trouble should come upon me. I 
know some folks ’d be glad o’ this 
money, an’ I wish they had it in- 
stead o’ me.” 

“It would really make you happy, 
would it, to feel that all this talk 
about your inheritance was nothing 
but a dream?” questioned the law- 


yer. 
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“Tt certainly would,” said Uncle 
Billy, emphatically. 

“Then you can look at it that 
way if you wish,” said Mr. Martin. 
“Since I was here before they have 
found a later will, bequeathing the 
property to another. So, you see, 
some one else is going to take the 
burden off your shoulders.” 

“Do you mean that I ain’t got 
to have the money after all?” 

“Yes; everything is just the same 
as it was before I first came.” 

Supremely happy, Uncle Billy 
stood there, dazed, trembling, with 
his features reflecting a message of 
gratitude. The tears coursed at will 
down his withered cheeks, and he 
had not the strength to wipe them 
away. Finally he gasped, half in a 
whisper : 

“Bless you for them words, Mis- 
ter. Providence is kind, after all; I 
couldn’t be happier if Heaven was 
opened right up before my eyes.” 

Then, walking a little unsteadily 
over to the corner where Blind Har- 
riet was sitting, he raised her thin 
and wrinkled hand to his lips with 
a simple grace, that was suggestive 
rather of royal halls than of those 
poor and cheerless surroundings. 


The Pine Tree and the Dewdrop 


By Carrott DEAN MurRRHY 


One pine rears up to kiss the stars, 
Where croons the wood by Loch Katrine; 
But every blade of low sedge grass 
And every scrolléd leaf of green 
That droops in slumber all night through, 
Doth rustle at the step of Dawn 
And part its lips to drink the dew. 





Handel and. “The Messiah” 


By Herpert O. McCriLiis 


N that land of Luther and the 

Reformation, the land which has 

produced so many great musi- 
cians ; in quaint old Halle of Saxony 
was born, the 23d of February, 1685, 
George Frederick Handel, who was 
to be the author of “The Messiah,” 
the greatest work of sacred music 
to which the world has ever lis- 
tened, and upon the most exalted 
theme possible. Nature evidently 
determined that he should be a com- 
poser, for very early he showed 
unusual musical skill. But no en- 


couragement was given him; there 
had been no musicians in the family, 


the profession of music was not yet 
considered on a level with other 
callings. 

Upon how small a thing some- 
times depends. successful prepara- 
tion for one’s life work. The little 
thing in Handel’s life; which really 
started him on his career toward 
the work which has made his name 
immortal, was his being permitted 
by the choristers of the Sachse 
Weissenfels chapel to sit up on the 
organ bench and play that day when 
the music-loving duke was there to 
listen. The duke asked who it was 
who played so well. On being in- 
formed that it was little Handel 
from Halle, he complimented the 
boy, and turning to the father, 
asked what was being done to 
develop so great a talent. Upon the 
reply that nothing was being done, 
he strongly urged the old man to 
immediately see that his son had the 


best teacher that could be procured. 
This urging was almost equivalent 
to a command, coming from so high 
an authority, and was immediately 
acted upon. 

Handel’s father was a very prac- 
tical and successful old physician, 
who had grandchildren at the time 
of the boy’s birth. He was violently 
opposed to his becoming a musician, 
as was evidently his bent, but in- 
tended to make a lawyer of him. 
Of course he was not pleased to 
have his boy playing the organ in 
the duke’s chapel. The boy had had 
to satisfy his desire for music by 
stealth. Many of us have no doubt 
seen the copy of the painting of the 
child Handel surprised in his play- 
ing of the old clavichord at dead of 
night in the lumber room of his 
father’s house. 

In spite of all the opposition, so 
great was the talent born in him, 
that he taught himself to play very 
well on the old instrument which 
hardly made a sound. And so that 
day, when the men good-naturedly 
let this seven-year-old lad touch the 
keys, all were astonished at his 
wonderful skill. The incident is all 
the more interesting because the 
little fellow nearly missed his op- 
portunity. He teased to go with 
his father, but being refused, ran a 
long distance after his father’s car- 
riage to beg to be taken in and al- 
lowed to go to Sachse Weissenfels. 
No doubt he knew of the great or- 
gan there and wished that he might 
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try it. The physician did not wish 
to go back, so reluctantly took the 
boy with him. 

By this happening was overcome 
the great opposition of his father to 
his study of music, though he did 
still insist on his son's thorough 
work in literary lines as well. Such 
exalted works as “The Messiah” 
come only from a good heart and 
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right motives. Such were Handel’s, 
and his work grew in sublimity and 
loftiness of theme as his years in- 
creased. 

Handel had a good mother; she 
inculcated in him a strong sense of 
right, justice and regard for others 
which never left him. His first 
teacher (Outside of his own efforts 
with the old clavichord), was Za- 
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chau, the organist of the dim old 
Liebfrauen Kirche in Halle. This 
man was a fine musician and taught 
his charge faithfully. But in three 
years all had been acquired that 
that worthy could impart. After 
spending a year among the promi- 
nent musicians of Berlin, and finish- 
ing his studies at the university of 
his native town, he accepted his 
first position at the Dom Kirche 
zur Moritzburg (the castle chapel 
of Moritzburg), where there was a 
very fine organ. This organ is still 
used in the chapel. 

It is a long stretch of time from 
the boy of seventeen, playing this 
organ, directing the choir, writing 
the music for the service, and the 
mature man of fifty-six producing 
“The Messiah.” Some time he spent 
in Berlin and Hamburg, three years 
in Italy, where they called him “the 
dear Saxon” because his music 
pleased them so; thence he went 
about 1710 to England, for which 
he was to renounce allegiance 
to “Fatherland” and where he 
was to perform and _ bequeath 
to the world his life work. 

Handel composed very rapidly 
and produced a remarkable number 
of operas, cantatas and oratorios. 
On some he made money, but lost 
it all in later ventures through the 
mismanagement and opposition of 
others. One day he said to a friend 
who had made money by selling his 
music, “My friend!” 

“Well ?” 

“The next time you shall write 
the music and I will sell it.” 
The works of Handel 
worthy list. He wrote twenty-one 
oratorios and many other sacred 
pieces; also at least thirty-nine 


make a 


operas and a large number of other 
works both instrumental and vocal. 
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Above all towers “The Messiah.” 
On Christmas of every year the 
choral societies in England and 
America sing it to large audiences. 
After more than one hundred and 
fifty years, its popularity is un- 
abated, and nothing has appeared to 
supersede it. Handel wrote the 
whole great work in the incredibly 
short time of twenty-three days, as 
he states in the original that he be- 
gan it August 22, 1741, and finished 
it September 14th of tlie same year. 

“The Messiah” was first given to 
the world in the ne v Music Hall on 
Fishamble street, Dublin, Ireland, 
in April, 1742. Handel had been 
invited to go to the Irish metropolis. 
to produce some of his musical 
works. He accepted the invitation, 
and arrived in Dublin via packet 
(travelling was slow and dangerous 
in those days) the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1741. As recorded in “Faulk- 
ner’s Journal” of that day, “the cele- 
brated Dr. Handel arrived here in 
the Packet boat from Holyhead to 
perform his oratorios.” 

At once on his arrival he began 
to make arrangements for a series 
of concerts. The people of Dublin 
had wished him to come, and the 
Irish musical societies had several 
times performed his works. So it 
was from a region filled with those 
who were working against him that 
he went to a land filled with admira- 
tion for him and ready to welcome 
him with enthusiasm. At this time 
imprisonment for debt was common, 
and very great was the suffering 
brought on by this dreadful prac- 
tice. Sometimes this relic of bar- 
barism caused the death by starva- 
tion of the unhappy prisoners. The 
musical societies of Dublin gave 
their concerts almost solely for char- 
itable purposes, prominent among 
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which was the raising of money to 
release the poor debtors by making 
some settlement with their creditors. 

A great characteristic of Handel 
was his generosity. He was always 
ready to give aid to the unfortunate, 
and had done so in London many 
times, even when bankrupt him- 
self. So, here in Dublin, he was 
ready to cooperate with others to 
relieve distress. A series of con- 
certs was commenced in which he 
had the assistance of the Society 
for the Relief of Prisoners, the 
Philharmonic Society and the choirs 
of the Christ Church and St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedrals. 

Two series of entertainments 
were given, each consisting of six 
concerts, the first of which took 
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place December 26, 1741. These 
were all very successful, arousing 
much enthusiasm. From _ notices 
that appeared in “Faulkner’s Jour- 
nal,” the principal newspaper of 
Dublin at this time, we learn that 
the hall was filled to overflowing at 
each concert with “a more numer- 
ous and polite audience than ever 
was seen upon the like occasion.” 
But Handel’s crowning triumph, 
and the gift of his best work to the 
world, was yet to come. About 
two weeks before the close of the 
second series of six concerts, this 
advertisement was printed in both 
the “Faulkner’s Journal” and the 
“Dublin News Letter,” under date 
of March 23, 1742: “For the Relief 
of the Prisoners in the several 
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Gaols, and for the support of Mer- 
cer’s Hospital, in Stephens St, and 
of the Charitable Infirmary on the 
Inn’s Quay, on Monday the 12th of 
April, will be performed at the 
Musick Hall in Fishamble street, 
Mr. Handel’s new Grand Oratorio, 
called the Messiah, in which the 
gentlemen of the choirs of both 
Cathedrals will assist, with some 
concertos on the organ by Mr. Han- 
dell.” 

This was the first time that the 
name of the oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,”’ had appeared in print. The 
“new Musick Hall,’ where the con- 
certs took place and in which “The 
Messiah” was sung for the first 
time, was built in 1741 on the then 
fashionable and_ select Fishamble 
street. First used for concerts, 
later it was converted into a thea- 
tre, but very select. In an adver- 


tisement appeared the notice that 
‘no one will be admitted to the 


boxes or pit without shoes and 
stockings,” meaning no. doubt the 
usual evening dress. Nowadays it 
is probable that few persons having 
shoes and stockings are accus- 
tomed to enter, for now Fishamble 
street is the poorest part of the 
city. 

The advertisement of “The Mes- 
siah” resulted in so many sales of 
tickets that a second one appeared, 
asking that, for the sake of making 
more room in the hall, the gentle- 
men would not wear their swords, 
and that the ladies should come 
without hoops. We ask ourselves 
what must have been the size of 
those hoops, when we find that ac- 
ceding to the request in the adver- 
tisement made it possible to seat 
seven hundred persons in_ the 
hall instead of six hundred as 
usual. Each ticket holder was en- 
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titled to attend the rehearsal, 
which took place Thursday, April 
8, 1742. 

On the following Tuesday, April 
13th, came the first grand perform- 
ance of the oratorio. By request it 
had been postponed one day. The 
papers of the day inform us that “it 
was allowed by the greatest judges 
to be the finest composition of 
musick that was ever heard.” 

The sum realized by this first per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” given 
solely for relieving distress, was 
four hundred pounds, or about two 
thousand dollars. The soprano solo 
parts were sung by Signora Avolio, 
the Italian lady who had already 
several times assisted Handel in 
London. Mrs. Susannah Maria Cib- 
ber sang the contralto solos. Mrs. 
Cibber’s singing of “He was de- 
spised and rejected of men” is 
reported as _ being  indescribably 
touching. Handel afterward wrote 
some contralto solo parts expressly 
for her. The bass and tenor parts 
were taken by Mr. Church and Mr. 
Ralph Roseingrave, who appear to 
have been members of the Cathedral 
choirs. The advertisement seems to 
show that the chorus was of male 
voices only, but of the number there 
is no record, except that of the list 
of the choir at one of the Cathedrals, 
which numbers less than twenty 
men and boys. Evidently no such 
chorus as we think necessary now 
sung the oratorio of “The Messiah” 
the first time. 

In a letter to Charles Jennens, 
who arranged the words of “The 
Messiah,” Handel speaks of the 
aristocratic character of the audi- 
ences that had gathered at the 
twelve concerts already given. Prob- 
ably the “most Grand, Polite, and 
Crowded audience” gathered to 
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thear “The Messiah” was no less so. 
‘The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whose invitation was Handel's 
greatest inducement to visit Dub- 
lin, was present, we are told, thus 
giving vice regal splendor to the 
occasion. We can imagine the 
‘beautiful costumes of the ladies, the 
bright uniforms, full-bottomed wigs 
and brilliant dress of the gentlemen, 


altogether making a scene pleasant 


to look upon. The people who 
crowded this hall had to be of the 
wealthier class, for each seat, as is 
believed, cost half a guinea for this 
single performance. 

We are accustomed in this era to 
spend an evening listening to “The 
Messiah.” This first performance 
of it was commenced at midday, 
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extending of course long into the 
afternoon. From the advertisement 
and the letter to Jennens quoted, it 
appears that Handel played organ 
concertos on this occasion. The 
organ parts of the oratorio were 
played by a Mr. Maclaine. ‘The or- 
chestra was led by Matthew Du- 
bourg, who had been a pupil of 
Handel. \ Here again we have no 
record of the make-up of this orches- 
tra; but it is known that instru- 
mentalists for an orchestra for 
another entertainment were unsuc- 
cessfully sought at this time, the 
reason given being that Mr. Handel 
had all the best players in Dublin 
with him. 

Some idea of the feeling aroused 
toward “The Messiah” is gained by 
the comment which appeared the 
next morning in the three leading 
papers. “On Tuesday last,” they 
said, “Mr. Handel’s sacred grand 
oratorio “The Messiah’ was _ per- 
formed in the New Music Hall in 
Fishamble St; the best judges 
allowed it to be the most finished 
piece of music. Words are wanting 
to express the exquisite delight it 
afforded to the admiring, crowded 
audience. The sublime, the grand, 
and the tender, adapted to the most 
elevated, majestic, and moving 
words, conspired to transport and 
charm the ravished heirt and ear. 

“Tt is but justice to Mr. Handel 
that the world should know he gen- 
erously gave the money arising 
from this grand performance to be 
equally shared by the Society for 
Relieving Prisoners, The Charitable 
Infirmary, and Mercer’s Hospital, 
for which they will ever gratefully 
remember his name; and that the 
gentlemen of the two choirs, Mr. 
Dubourg, Mrs. Avolio, and Mrs. 
Cibber, who performed their parts 
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to admiration, acted also on the 
same disinterested principle, satis- 
fied with the deserved applause of 
the public and the conscious pleas- 
ure of promoting such useful and 
extensive charity. There 
above seven hundred 
the room, and >the sum collected 
amounted to about £400 out of 
which £127 goes to each of the 
three great and pious charities.” 

The popularity of “The Messiah” 
was so great that, by request, it 
was repeated in the same hall on 
June 3d following, to another large 
audience. On Handel’s return to 
England he gave it at Covent Gar- 
den in London, but cautiously called 
it simply “a sacred oratorio.” It 
had to overcome the prejudices of 
his opposers; but it won its way 
into the hearts of the people of that 
day, and has become a cherished 
inheritance .which will be kept by 
all Englishmen forever. 

“The Messiah” deserves the name 
of oratorio of benevolence. One has 
eulogized it after this fashion: “it 
has fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and fostered the orphan.” 
Handel said that he wrote “The 
Messiah” as a tribute to the Irish 
people, but particularly to help in 
the work of the charitable societies 
of Dublin. The generous-hearted 
composer thus gave the direction of 
charity to his greatest work; from 
this it has not entirely departed. 
During his lifetime Handel gave 
“The Messiah” thirty-four times, of 
which number the proceeds of 
eleven were given to the London 
Foundling Hospital, in which he 
was always much interested After 
his death, it was given many times 
for this and similar charities. 

It is stated that the Foundling 
Hospital alone received from the 
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performances of Handel’s master- 
piece a sum equivalent to over fifty 
thousand dollars. The _ oratorio 
was also the means of placing the 
author in comfortable  circum- 
stances, for, although it at first had 
to overcome the prejudice in Lon- 
don against him, it soon gained the 


place it has since held, and won for 
him a competence. He was able at 
his death, only seventeen years after 
its first performance, to bequeath 
one hundred thousand dollars to 
friends and relatives. 

“The Messiah” was the last work 


Handel conducted. This last per- 
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formance took place eight days be- 
fore his death. Although he was en- 
tirely blind at the time, he directed 
as usual and, as is recorded, with 
his usual vigor. Another perform- 
ance was to have been given, the 
advertisement of which and notice 
of his death appeared in a news- 
paper side by side. 

At the Handel Commemoration 
in 1784 at Westminster Abbey, “The 
Messiah” was twice rendered by a 
very large chorus and orchestra. 
Unnumbered repetitions of it have 
taken place in all parts of England, 
the United States, Germany and 
Australia. 

The author’s kind heart was 
shown by continued benefactions. 
We know also that he paid his 
singers and other performers well, 
even when he was not reaping a 
profit himself. In contrast with 


this kindness and evident nobility of 
thought, as shown in his masterful 
work, was his quick temper and 


easily provoked nature. He could 
not, it is said, endure the sound of 
tuning; so the performers never got 
their instruments ready in his pres- 
ence. One evening as it is related, 
some jokers put them all out of 
tune just before time for a concert. 
When he gave the signal to com- 
mence, which was on the arrival of 
the Prince of Wales who was to 
attend that evening, a horrible dis- 
cord arose. Handel was so enraged 
that he seized a drum and threw it 
at the leader with such energy that 
he shook off his wig in the effort. 
Then he advanced bareheaded to 
the front of the orchestra, where he 
stood unable to speak for some 
moments because of wrath. It took 
the efforts of the Prince himself to 
appease him so that the concert 
might go on. 
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Evidently Handel put his whole 
soul into his grandest works. The 
exalted themes upon which he 
wrote filled him with emotion. His 
servant said: “I often stood silent 
with astonishment to see my mas- 
ter’s tears mixing with the ink as 
he penned his divine compositions.” 
A friend who called on him as he 
was just setting to music those 
pathetic words, “He was despised 
and rejected of men,” said that Han- 
del was actually sobbing. 

When questioned as to the im- 
pression under which he wrote the 
great “Hallelujah Chorus,” he said: 
“T did think I did see all Heaven 
before me, and the great God Him- 
self.” Some days after the first 
of the divine oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” at London, Handel 
came to pay his respects to Lord 
Kinnoul, with whom he was par- 
ticularly acquainted. His lordship, 
as was natural, paid him some com- 
pliments on the noble entertainment 
which he had lately given the town. 
“My lord,” said Handel, “I should 
be sorry if I only entertained them; 
I wish to make them better.’ 

He has made men better. And 
through the years to come, wherever 
“The Messiah” is sung, his music, 
set to the most exalted theme in 
earth or heaven, will continue to 
bless the world and bring nearer 
together the human and divine. In 
life, Handel had to endure many 
slights, and much unfriendly criti- 
cism, as well as downright opposi- 
tion from his contemporaries. But 
at his death this disappeared. Lon- 
don and all England hastened to 
pay tribute to their gifted son. 
Three thousand attended his fu- 
neral, which was held in Westmin- 
ster Abbey and intended to be 
private. 
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The sculptor Roubiliac seems to 
have expressed very beautifully, in 
the monument in Westminster 
Abbey, the source of Handel’s great 
genius, as well as a hint of the up- 
ward tendency and devoutness of 
the life as he in his blindness neared 
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its end; for the great composer is 
represented as listening to angelic 
music, while his pen rests lightly 
over the finished page .of the im- 
mortal words and music he has just 
written in the great oratorio: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 








The Pictorial or the Creative? 


By Leonora Beck ELLIs 


JN the finest legend that runs, the 
I Great Artificer, or Creator, made 

a first man and woman, using 
mere clay for the material forms, 
but fashioning in his own image, 
and, at the ultimate stroke, vitaliz- 
ing by his own breath, setting his 
very life to beating anew in those 
fresh shapes. 

Unless he be great enough for a 
kindred process in the universe of 
letters, no man may hope to be 


called creator therein. All who are 


named immortally as makers in that 
sphere, have become such through 


the transcendent power of mould- 
ing fair shapes from nothingness 
and infusing into them the very 
breath of the maker’s life. 

What, then, is the primal force of 
the creator in letters, in romantic 
letters we will say specifically? 
What is the essential quality by 
which such a master vitalizes the 
images he sets before us, so differ- 
entiating his work from that of an- 
other who is great only as pictorial 
art in its finer phases may make the 
artist great? 

Permit me to arbitrate and I 
should say that the power which 
enables a novelist to create, to make 
men and women who breathe, move, 
think and speak, hate and love, are 
glad or pensive, sorrowful, despair- 
ing, or ecstatic, can be only sym- 
pathy,—sympathy in that full and 
perfect meaning of feeling with 
another. 


Is there a reader so dull as not to 
recognize the complete, the soul- 
absorbing sympathy which George 
Eliot felt for Maggie Tulliver? 
Their pulses beat in unison every 
moment, from the stormy 
when child Maggie furiously ham- 
mered nails into the wooden pate of 


days 


her dearest doll, or those sunny ones 
when she and Tom sported and 
dreamed beside the merry Floss, on 
through the time of woman Mag- 
gie’s tempestuous love and mad but 
sublime renunciation, down to the 
solemn but not unwelcome hour 
when: brother and sister, after the 
bitter estrangement, met death in a 
mutual embrace, “living through 
again in one supreme moment the 
days when they clasped their little 
hands in love and roamed the 
daisied fields together.” 

It is this alone that has made old 
Tulliver’s daughter the most in- 
tensely vital of George Eliot's crea- 
tions. The great artist intended 
that Romola and Fedalma should 
also touch our hearts as fair, real 
women who suffer. They are ex- 
quisite and faultless portraitures ; 
but no divine afflatus of sympathy 
drew forth from the artificer to ani- 
mate their white bosoms with veri- 
table breath. 

In “Adam Dinah and 
Adam are real, and so is Hetty in 
one or two supreme hours; while 
Mrs. Poyser, from start to finish, is 
as live a housewife as ever kept her- 
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self and all others in her realm astir 
from four o'clock Monday morning 
until the shades of Saturday even- 
ing. But Seth Bede, Arthur Don- 
nithorne, and the other vague 
background figures, are only mech- 
anisms. 

We miss wholly the vitalizing 
touch in “Silas Marner” and “Felix 
Holt.” The latter barely ‘fails of 
being great. Had its maker sym- 
pathized with Esther for one day 
even, as she did with Maggie every 
minute, or with the sturdy and more 
than half lovable young Radical as 
she did with carpenter Adam, this 
feeling of the work’s incomplete- 
ness would not be so universal. 

Mary Garth is genuine flesh and 
blood, and redeems from lifelessness 
the earlier pages of “Middlemarch.” 
Even Rosamond at moments moves 
hitherward from unreality. We are 
not sure of either Lydgate or Mrs. 
Casaubon at first; and we feel a 
little as do children who visit a 
waxworks show: we should like to 
pinch the figures or pull their hair, 
to see if they would stir. This con- 
tinues until, in the one case, Doro- 
thea comes upon veritable love, and, 
in the other, Lydgate knows the 
height and depth,of human cempta- 
tion, as he watches alone at mid- 
night beside the dying man whose 
secret, if spoken, will forever blast 
the physician’s honorable repute. 
At the crucial moment of either 
existence, George Eliot was drawn 
into vivid sympathy with both, and, 
as always, this heavenly spark 
touched to life. From that hour, 
the wavering shadow becomes a 
man, a woman. 

But the artist never felt with 
Deronda’s Mirah; from first to last, 
she simply made a pretty, painted 


doll of the little Jewess, assuring us 
that the innocent thing suffered and 
loved and in the end found happi- 
ness. We take her seriously in the 
beginning, for we are used to hear- 
ing the puppet’s mistress declare 
that her plaything has some melodi- 
ous name, that she is dear and good, 
and her wee heart beats with love, 
that she had many woes yesterday 
but is happy to-day. Nor do we 
raise a protest until Mirah is set 
above Gwendolen, fair, rebellious, 
unrighteous Gwendolen, who is 
truly human and alive from the 
palpitant pulse in her long, graceful 
throat to the impatient movement 
of her slender foot; from her 
intolerance of Alice’s ugly shoulder- 
lifting to her loathing of Grand- 
court’s sin when she gets overclose 
to it; from her cowardice in refusing 
to face poverty, because, alas! re- 
fined surroundings cannot go with 
it, to her passionate and world- 
forgetting worship of the noblest 
nature she has found; in _ short, 
from her utter selfishness to her 
self-renunciation. Deronda himself 
sometimes rings wooden, and we 
are in terror lest, after all the adora- 


.tion Gwendolen has poured out—to 


the exalting of her better self—he 
should still prove but an automatic- 
ally moving piece of the stage-set- 
ting. Strange, then, that Henleigh 
Grandcourt and the abominable 
Lush should in some subtle way 
have caught a real breath from their 
maker. 

Take Walter Scott. He is an im- 
mortal painter! and as long as the 
romantic canvas, with its chivalrous 
love, valor, villainy, and adventure, 
retains its power to fascinate, so 
long shall his cult endure. To-day 
we cannot see beyond the time 
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when he is omnipotent in that 
sphere, nor have we overmuch 
patience with the prophecy that any 
end shall be set to such a time. But 
did the Wizard create? Never! He 
wove the finest stories known, 
loving the web of them incompar- 
ably better than any figures required 
to stage them. He threw his soul 
into the making of his tales, instead 
of making his men and women and 
leaving them to live the stories 
after life’s immutable fiats. 

The same has been true of the 
romantic school from its earliest 
stroke until to-day, from the por- 
trayal in unfading tints of demigods 
and noble-statured men in the Ilian 
age, down to the late art birth in 
the Zenda tales, of the White Com- 
pany and Red Robe kind. One and 
all, the romanticists pursue their 
stories’ thread with so intense an 


absorption and love, that they for- 
get to consider whether their actors 


are breathing creatures or mere 
dummies. Had Shakespeare him- 
self followed only his romances, 
failing to feel with Othello or Cor- 
delia as individual man and maid, 
the one could not have been all 
vibrant pulse and flaming breath, 
nor the other an incarnate devotion 
quivering with a girl’s heart-beats. 

There were fibres in Fielding’s 
nature that stirred in sympathy 
with each separate rascality of Tom 
Jones, thus making a very genuine 
scamp of the eighteenth century 
hero. But Richardson remained the 
impassive moralist from opening 
page to final. So, while his preach- 
ing is often warm enough and 
human enough to enlist our willing 
hearing, yet poor Clarissa, pretty, 
weeping Pamela, and correct Sir 
Charles are never more than rather 
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stiff and underdrawn illustrations 
in the author’s quaint homiletics. 

Defoe was a child in tale-telling. 
Yet a child’s tale may be more elo- 
quent, and surely more ardent, 
more saturate with feeling, than his 
world-weary elder’s. Thus it came 
that, while Defoe had but sparse 
elements in his tale, yet they were 
bona fide; his island was genuine 
soil and rocks, surrounded by water 
one could swim in, his solitary was 
a man who ate, and drank milk, and 
missed human companionship, and, 
walking, made indubitable tracks, 
finding other footprints equally as 
indubitable. The earliest English 
novelist was beyond a doubt en- 
tirely en rapport with his hero and 
Friday; for which reason, Crusoe 
and his faithful man came alive, and 
will live forever. 

We pass to Bulwer, recognizing 
his stories as those that English let- 
ters could not spare without losing 
a class and kind. Yet this master 
of felicitous diction and dramatic 
action barely remembered on wide 
apart occasions to breathe into the 
nostrils of his factitious creatures. 
Or was he not able? He is not de- 
scribed to us as a man of ready 
affections. One he loved; and Pel- 
ham’s young impetuosity is, there- 
fore, very human. Another he was 
drawn to by some power beyond 
himself; and so Eugene Aram’s re- 
morse has become an unforgettable 
thing, as that of some near acquaint- 
ance whom we have known hounded 
by ghosts of his past sins. Now and 
again, looking in on other scenes 
set by Bulwer, one is impelled to 
declare that a heart-throb proceeds 
from no mechanism, but bounding 
blood created it. 

Dickens was the master artist. 
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Ah, how he drew!—sometimes as 
the world’s’ greatest cartoonist, 
sometimes in the immortal line of 
beauty; again, tracing out the per- 
fect curve of love, and once more 
with the deep and fatal stroke of 
tragedy. He loved his pictures as 
such, and generations beyond count 
will go on repeating that love in 
ardent degree. Yet it was rare that 
he took down one of his master- 
pieces from the wall, laid his breath 
upon the lips, and commanded, 
“Live as I live!” No doubt about 
Copperfield, dear to Dickens as his 
own life. You and I are as sure of 
David to-day as of some old sthool 
friend. Have we not marvelled as 
the blood came and went in his boy- 
ish cheeks, been close enough to 
him in his young manhood to see 
the gray pallor of pain fall across 
his face when he found Steerforth 
dead on the beach, with arm under 
his head, and, later, marked the 
very tremor of his voice when 
older, more worn, but a better man, 
he speaks to Agnes of love? What 
is it that makes Copperfield a friend 
who walks and talks confidingly 
with us, while Nicholas Nickleby 
remains simply a faultless portrait- 
ure? What but the keen and per- 
petual sympathy of Dickens with 
the former? So entirely did David’s 
creator feel with him, that one 
hears in unceasing iteration how in 
this book Dickens gave the world 
his own life. Scarcely so; yet it 
may be truly said that in this hero 
he lives again. 

Thackeray is unlike his splendid 
brother. In Dickens, art and life 
stand distinct and apart, rendering 
discrimination easy. But with the 
maker of Becky Sharp it is different; 
so fine is his art, and so artistic the 
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life he creates, that much confusion 
and some unseemly disputation have 
arisen as to the share of his work 
that each may claim. Laura and 
Amelia, little Mrs. Pendennis, Lady 
Castlewood, Jos. Sedley, poor, pretty, 
ingenuous Fanny, dear adorable old 
Dobbin, the incomparable Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd, Esmond _ himself, 
magnificent but shadowy,—are they 
all merely paint and canvas? we ask, 
holding breath to catch the answer. 
But ah! sometimes the master 
moves among them in affection, and 
the watcher sees these men and 
women step down from their glitter- 
ing frames and move with the true 
gait of pulsing life. Those are gen- 
uine sobs, springing from almost too 
real a heartache in Amelia’s breast, 
when the handsome and vain sprig 
she has chosen before true-souled 
Dobbin goes dancing devotion 
around Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. One 
notes, too, the ashen wanness that 
creeps to the very lips of Esmond 
when he stands before us, every 
inch a man, while he and the young 
viscount break their swords in the 
face of the prince whose perfidy has 
cost their allegiance. and perhaps a 
crown. Here, indeed, is life. But 
the next time we would have it so 
again, and we are intolerant of that 
doubt which whispers of a cunning 
manipulation of wires and chiaros- 
curo by a magician, laughing when 
he mocks us with puppets. 

It is good to feel sure of some of 
Thackeray’s figures. Pendennis, for 
example, is sometimes a cad, some- 
times a trifler, and not infrequently 
a fine fellow. But, be the phase 
what it may, life throbs in his breast 
always, and he moves with a stride 
that is undeniably British. It must 
have been in unconsciousness that 
the author vitalized him so in- 
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tensely ; we seriously doubt if a man 
of Thackeray’s temperament could 
have realized in full how he loved 
this fellow Pen above the others of 
his making. “Man and brother” he 
called Pen, and made hita such 
indeed. 

Blanche Amory and fair Lady Bea- 
trix of Castlewood, too, are more 
than simply pictures of spoiled beau- 
ties; we have drawn near them, 
laughed at their caprices, murmured 
love-words into their pretty ears. 
A thousand youths have sighed sen- 
timentally when Blanche sang, “O, 
Mes Larmes!” then sighed regret- 
fully on catching her hiding Foker’s 
ring from Arthur, and all feel for 
her a good-natured contempt that 
still does not kill a certain sort 
of admiration. Another thousand 
dream that they have danced with 
Beatrix, longing to go down on their 
knees and kiss the buckles on her 
high-heeled little slippers, or the sil- 
ver clocks on her scarlet stockings, 
as her cousin Harry did. What a 
radiant, breathing maidenhood she 
is when she steps statelily down the 
stairs at Walcote to meet Esmond, 
holding the candle high to show well 
the heart-roses in her cheeks and 
the youth-light dancing in her eyes! 
Doubtless you recall that “she was 
a brown beauty; that is, her eyes, 
hair, and eye-brows and eye-lashes 
were dark; her hair curling with 
rich undulations and waving over 
her shoulders; but her complexion 
was as dazzling white as snow in 
sunshine except her cheeks, which 
were bright red, and her lips, which 
were of a still deeper crimson. Her 
mouth and chin, they said, were too 
large and full; and so they might be 
for a goddess in marble, but not for 
a woman whose eyes were fire, 
whose look was love, whose voice 
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was the sweetest low whose 
shape was perfect symmetry, health; 
decision, activity, whose foot, as it 
planted itself on the ground, was 
firm but flexible, and whose motion; 
whether rapid or slow, was always 
perfect grace. Agile as a nymph, 
lofty as a-queen, now melting, now 
imperious, now sarcastic, there was 
no single movement of hers but was 
beautiful.” 

Radiance and light gloriously in- 
carnate, there she stands, and alk 
who look are lovers with Esmond. 
But no one forgets another tense 
moment when we are drawn close 
enough to feel her breath come pant- 
ingly as she utters the low, tragic 
words, half hissing them between 
set teeth: “Farewell, Mother; I 
think I never can forgive you; 
something hath broke between us 
that no tears or years can repair.” 

Yet it was not even in beautiful 
Beatrix that Thackeray reached the 
acme of his creative power; for, 
after Pendennis, it was Becky Sharp 
whom he cared most for and has 
endowed with most enduring life. 
The maker of this marvellous 
woman would no doubt be more 
amazed than amused if he could 
step for a moment into the babble 
of our new era and listen to callow 
youths who assail the author’s in- 
justice to the gifted woman, and his 
motive in scattering such insinua- 
tions regarding her character; could 
hear them declare Becky “a far bet- 
ter woman than Mr. Thackeray 
would have you believe,—in fact 


song, 


not a bad woman in any way, only 


one who had to shift for herself 
from beginning to end, and who 
schemed simply because she could 
not get things she needed without 
scheming.” 

To the dogmatic critics who tire- 
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somely repeat that all is art in 
Thackeray, and nothing life, this 
must be a difficult argument to con- 
travert,—this chivalrous defence of 
a very real Becky which continually 
emanates from young enthusiasm 
and softness of heart. Cali her a 
portrait when she is as genuine a 
siren as ever charmed youth by 
enchantments of lifted or veiled 
eyes, tearful lashes, heaving breast, 
soft syllables over softer lips, ac- 
cents of sympathy, and acts of 
subtlest calculation? No; it is life 
we are gazing on, and are drawn to 
or repelled by. Young enthusiasm 
is more than half right, with its 
fierce, unintended tribute to the 
power of him who created this 
wonderful woman and set her 
where she may still ensnare judg- 
ment and lead it whither — she 
chooses. 

Among the Titans of Fiction’s 
Olympus, Nathaniel Hawthorne will 
forever be accorded a place. But 
ask your most discriminating critic 
whether he thinks of Hawthorne as 
a painter, or as a creator. He will 
answer no to the one, and yet prob- 
ably no to the other. For the great 
New Englander constitutes a class 
of his own. His art might better 
be called sculpturesque than picto- 
rial, for in its finer essence it is one 
with that of the master who chisels 
beauty and goad from the shapeless 
stone. Nor will any gainsay the 
Phidian touch when he gazes, mar- 
velling, on the figures which illus- 
trate that art sermon in allegory, 
“The Marble Faun.” 

Yet once the calm blood of the 
Puritan artist stirred warmly, and 
he played Pygmalion; his lovely, 
frozen work thrilled with life— 
such life as has made “The Scar- 
let Letter” the sublimest piece 
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of fiction ever produced in Amer- 
ica. 

In Gallic letters, Victor Hugo 
surely stands forth as the greatest 
maker. It is not merely his larger 
genius that lifts him above Balzac 
and Dumas in this ability to vivify; 
it is his larger soul, again his keener 
sympathy. Jean Valjean wiil move 
among us and help us by his very 
shortcomings to be better brothers 
to one another, when the bloodless 
Seraphita and her host of more 
earthy brothers and sisters, yea, and 
even the gay and engaging d Artag- 
nan are forgotten. 

Daudet has the  life-endowing 
force: Tartarin is a human fact, as 
is his British fellow, Mr. Pickwick. 
Extravagant undeniably are both, 
to the very borders of caricature; 
but so are many fat, middle-aged 
Cockneys and Gauls, who entertain 
their club comrades and boarding 
house mates to-day. Pickwick and 
the Tarasconian are but two among 
many. 

In our later literature, there are 
occasionally creations: it is not 
wholly photography or portrait 
painting, with fine writing. 

Mr. William Dean Howells’ “real- 
istic” men and women seldom seem 
to me real, although his New Eng- 
land kitchens, his sleighrides, maga- 
zine sanctums, air-tight heaters, 
village lawyers’ shabby offices, all 
his stage setting, indeed, may be 
genuine enough. Yet here’and there 
through his narratives walks a 
woman who might be a friend and 
neighbor, as, for example, Penelope, 
in “The Rise of Silas Lapham.” 

Richard Harding Davis would 
not be called in the main a sympa- 
thetic man, yet he has moulded 
with the true maker’s touch of feel- 
ing once at least; for Van Bibber 
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is a creation. More than one New 
Yorker has at times overheard some 
visitor to the metropolis say to an- 
other, “Ah, look! that must be Van 
Bibber!” “For few can think but 
they will meet this debonair boule- 
vardier some fine day. 

Glance at Hardy. His Tess is 
flesh and blood, quite too much so 
to justify her maker’s appellation of 
her. Indeed, her exceeding actuality 
it was that caused some to pray, on 
her first arrival, that in future Mr. 
Hardy would give us just canvases! 

Hall Caine has often created. 
Look merely at “The Bondman.” 
Red Jason moves with volition and 
joys in the heart-beats of a strong, 
free and daring man. Sunlocks is a 


beautiful, mild-eyed viking in his 
first appearance; yet this is only a 
handsome dummy that Hall Caine 
mistakenly and momentarily asks us 


to accept for the living hero, who 
is not long in stepping on the stage 
in propria persona. And, despite 
the floating yellow locks, limpid, 
sea-blue eyes, and all the rest of the 
gorgeous make-up which seems to 
stamp him as of the mystica!, myth- 
ical Norse age, one is not slow to 
perceive that this hero’s pulses 
leap from no machinery, but from 
the propulsion of bounding human 
blood. 

In a category like this, the reader 
expects the name of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, who, but for the lack 
of such essential qualities as that 
rare insight into and vital sympathy 
with character, might rank close to 
her greatest countrywoman. True, 
Mrs. Ward developed a fair degree 
of creative power between “Robert 
Elsmere,” a very fine, thoughtful, 
but perfectly lifeless work, and 
“Marcella,” less finished but far 
more vivid and human. Notice how 
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the author clings to the latter, with 
a feeling bordering on George 
Eliot’s creature-loves: and through 
this very clinging it undoubtedly is 
that Marcella has caught something 
of a woman’s warmth and soul, 
something that differentiates her, at 
least when she reappears in Sir 
George Tressady’s sorry life-story, 
from the pulseless Catherine, Rose, 
Eleanor, and other feminine pic- 
tures in Mrs. Ward’s stately gal- 
lery. 

Were this review dated a few years 
back, the writer would scarcely dare 
omit to mention Trilby, whose 
apotheosis was indeed one of the 
literary marvels of the last decade. 
But to-day everybody is awake to 
the fact that there never was any 
Trilby except the one Mr. Du Mau- 
rier put on canvas, with the gown 
of Sappho and the face of a white 
angel. Many one-time believers are 
now almost ready to deny that they 
once gazed on and loved this beau- 
tiful portrait until they knew by 
heart every faultless line and tint, 
then shut their eyes and listened to 
the painter’s eloquent voice while 
he persuaded them that this Trilby- 
angel breathed humanly, like our- 
selves, and walked on common 
earth, and sinned uncommon sins, 
but kept her seraph voice and all 
the: while exhaled seraph purity. 
Why not say you were cheated, but 
that your cheating was made easier 
to the author because he brought to 
his aid Taffy and the Laird, who, if 
they are not veritable human be- 
ings, are at least the cleverest mech- 
anisms that ever deceived. But, 
Mr. Du Maurier, even when your 
art is so utterly convincing, what 
harm in going back to honesty and 
calling it—just art? 

At the present hour, the schools 
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in fiction are breaking up. Realism 
may run to idealism and back again 
in half its chapters; while romanti- 
cism makes free with the acknowl- 
edged lines of old materialism. This 
may be well; at least, no one yet 
calls it ill. Let a master step forth 
and show us how to blend earth, 
water, fire, and the chemism may 
become matter of rejoicing. But 
to-day where is the master? 

There is much good writing every 
month, there is some excellent story- 
telling, indeed. But creation? No 
one claims there is. 

Run a hasty gamut. In “Janice 
Meredith” there is not a throb of 
real life, nor in “Richard Carvel,” 
delightful and uplifting as it is, 
nor “The Crisis,” nor in any of 
Miss Johnston’s beautifully written 
books. David Harum is keenly 
characterized, yet the kindest critic 
would hardly call him an imperish- 
able creation. James Lane Allen is 
an idealist, a genuine Raphaelite, 
who is still able to wield some of 
the cunningest implements of the 
realist’s art. But he has never made 
a man,a woman. Miss Glasgow, in 
“The Voice of the People,” came 
nearer to absolute vitalizing than 
any other of our later artists. Nick 
and Eugie are at moments fairly 
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convincing. So is Laura, in Norris” 
“Pit” ;—selfish, tiresome, scarcely 
lovable, Jadwin’s wife would still 
have been a woman had not Norris 
been too engrossed with the mighty 
game in the Great Bull’s amphi- 
theatre to do aught but hasty and un- 
sympathetic work in finishing the 
central figure of the domestic scenes. 

George Moore is majestic in real- 
ism, as he comprehends and wishes 
realism to be. He paints his back- 
grounds vividly, with a minuteness 
of finish that is strange to find ac- 
companied by a strength that could 
crush. The actors he sets in his 
foregrounds are moved by the cun- 
ningest dynamos and springs that 
were ever contrived. The man has 
power enough to have put soul into 
his mechanical creatures if he had 
cared, really cared, that they should 
have souls, as he cares for them to 
have conduct and a perfect stage 
setting. 

An end may very well come at 
this point ; for the subject has limits 
too remote to be traced out. 

In closing, it seems not inapt to 
leave with our readers the question 
of how far this subtle and ungauged 
difference between portraiture and 
creation must affect the quality of 
permanence in literature. 
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A Literary Conundrum 


By Ho_MAN S. HALL 


“Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 
And drowsy 
folds : 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon com- 
plain, 
Of such as, wandering near his 
bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 


tinklings lull the distant 


secret 


HUS wrote Thomas Gray, one 
of England’s best known poets 
of the last century, whose 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 


has been memorized and quoted per- 
haps as frequently as any other 


literary composition of its time. 
It is recorded that the author kept 
the lyric by him for twenty years, 
ripening it by frequent revision 
much as good wine is kept to ripen, 
before he gave it to the public 
It is not only considered to be his 
masterpiece, but also one of the un- 
fading gems of English literature 
It is known and loved wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, and metri- 
cal versions in other living lan- 
guages and in the Latin have been 
frequent. 

Prepared with such care, and for 
so long a time studied and admired 
by a world-wide circle of scholars, 
it seems strange that any question 
could now arise in regard to any 
sentiment or expression in the poem. 
Doubtless Gray felt sure of his own 
meaning in every line and word, but 


his readers of to-day find an ambig- 
uity which interests and puzzles 
them. 

In the first number of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly there was a fragment of 
a few lines, “Brahma,” by 
Waldo Emerson, beginning 

“If the Red Slayer thinks he slays” 
about the meaning of which there 
is as much speculation, and the 
riddle has not yet been solved. Emer- 
son was appealed to for an explana- 
tion, and his reply was that he was 
sure he knew what he meant when 
he wrote it, but really he had now 
forgotten! Unfortunately there is 
no record that even that much of 
inquiry was ever addressed to Gray, 
and it is now too late, unless some 
reliable access to his disembodied 
spirit can be secured. 


Ralph 


There are other ambiguities in the 
poem other than the one now in 
mind, but that one is so palpable, 
once it is pointed out, as to excite 
the interest of all students of lan- 
guage, and it is so puzzling that 
there seems to be no interpretation 
that meets general approval. The 
discussion is over the second line of 
the opening stanza, quoted above: 
“And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

Some five years ago a Boston gen- 
tleman, whose attention had been 
called to the line, took the trouble to 
write a note of inquiry to about a 
hundred people of recognized stand- 
ing in the literary and educational 
world, asking whether in their opin- 
ion “air” or “stillness” was the sub- 
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ject; did the “air” hold the “still- 
ness,” or did the “stillness” hold the 
“air”? That it was a pertinent ques- 
tion was proved by the fact that 
nearly all answered it, some briefly 
and others with argument in support 
of the opinion given. A summary 
of the result numerically bears about 
an even balance of opinion; the 
“weight of argument,” however, 
must be left to the decision of the 
reader. As a practical matter the 
discussion is of value to all students 
of language, for its consideration 
cannot but result in more careful 
reading, and more care for clearness 
of expression in composition. 

Many of the responses received 
express the idea that either reading 
is admissible, without argument, but 
a much larger number have decided 
opinions, but record them without 
giving reasons. Even the bare list 
of these is of value in assisting the 
reader in his own consideration of 
the question, for often the name of 
a well known authority carries 
weight of its own. 

Of those who believed “stillness” 
to be the subject of the sentence 
without argument, are: 


Horace E. Scudder, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Minot J. Savage, James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas W. Higginson, M. E. S. Walton, 
professor in Wellesley College, George W. 
Howland, superintendent of Chicago pub- 
lic schools; Charles Francis Adams, E. B. 
Andrews, ex-president Brown University; 
J. M. Z. Sill, L. B. R. Briggs, professor at 
Harvard; S. W. Clark, George William 
Curtis, J. Q. A. Brackett, Philip S. Moxom, 
W. D. Howells, George D. Robinson, 
James A. Page, C. J. Lincoln, D. J. Harris, 
Charles M. Clay, E. H. Marston, Robert 
Swan. 


The last six names are of masters 
in Boston schools. 

The list favoring “air” as the sub- 
ject, merely expressing the opinion, 
includes the following: 
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Phillips Brooks, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Oliver W. Holmes, Preston Gurney, 
C. P. Becker, proof reader for D. Apple- 
ton & Company; Arthur Gilman, George 
A. Gordon, John D. Long, Lawrence Hut- 
ton, Hezekiah Butterworth, Moses True 
Brown, E. P. Seaver, ex-superintendent 
Boston schools; R. G. Conklin, author of 
an English Grammar; Francis A. Water- 
house, Charles C. Bruce. 


The last two named are masters 
of Boston schools, 

These lists of themselves are in- 
teresting as showing the opposite 
opinions on an apparently trivial and 
easy question, but the _ interest 
deepens when the large number of 
answers which carry with them the 
“reason why” is examined. But first 
it will be well to approach the argu- 
ments through a series of answers 
which argue without conclusion, 
and first we will listen to Oliver W. 
Holmes, of the United States Su- 
preme Court: 


I think “air” not “stillness” is the sub- 
ject. It is more logical, perhaps, to say 
that stillness holds all the air, i. e. every 
part of it, except that part where “the 
beetle,”etc., than to say that all the air, i. e. 
the air considered a collective whole, holds 
stillness except in a certain part, but I 
think my view more in accordance with the 
habit of the poem, which is to avoid classi- 
cal inversions; and I also think it more 
poetical. I prefer the conception of the 
air holding the stillness as the sea holds 
its salt, in solution so to speak, to that of 
stillness dropping on the back of the air 
and fastening its teeth in its neck like a 
wolverine. 

I have been too busy to examine the two 
or more Latin translations of the poem, 
which perhaps would show how the text 
has been interpreted. 

P. S. *On further reflection I am on the 
fence. 


Justin Winsor, ex-librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, wrote: 


The note reaches me here in England. 
I have not immediate access to Gray’s 
Elegy, and don’t remember the context. 
Taking the line as it stands alone, it is 
certainly ambiguous, and there is no gram- 
matical reason why it may not mean, either 
that all the air holds a solemn stillness 
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or that a solemn stillness holds all the 
air. The context might make one ren er- 
ing more likely than the other. I am quite 
conscious that so obvious a decision is 
hardly worth running the gauntlet of the 
ocean storms. 


Mrs. Alice F. Palmer, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, was also 
in doubt: 


I do not know, and I do not see any 
possible means of determining past ques- 
tion, the subject of the sentence you quote 
from the Elegy. My personal preference 
is to consider “all the air” as the subject, 
but the meaning is practically unchanged 
if “a solemn stillness” is made the sub- 
ject, and, as I say, I know no way of find- 
ing which idea prevailed in Gray’s mind 
when he wrote the line. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, the 
“banker-poet,” writes more interest- 
ingly than conclusively : 


The verse quoted contains, as you have 
discovered, one of those “inversions” which 
are, almost of necessity, frequent in the 
“iambic pentameter quatrain.” When such 
an inversion occurs, the only way to dis- 
tinguish between an inanimate subject and 
the equally inanimate object is by aid of 
the meaning of the passage. The syntax 
affords no clue. Now, I can conceive of 
“stillness” holding “the air,” in the rather 
stilted language of. the last century, and 
we Say, even now, that “a hush fell upon 
the audience,” “suspense held him,” etc. 
But how can tlie air hold a stillness? That 
would be carrying impersonation and meta- 
phor beyond the method cf the artificial 
eighteenth century, even. Meanwhile, as 
the sentence, or phrase, can be parsed 
either way you prefer, any bets made with 
respect to the subject and object must be 
considered “off.” 


James Whitcomb Riley contrib- 
utes a characteristic reply: 


I venture to say, simply, that it involves 
a principle that keeps hosts of Gray’s like 
in genius from being quite poets: namely, 
inversion. In this instance, as the inverted 
phraseology permits either: “air” or “still- 
ness” to do duty as the grammatical sub- 
ject, the context and rhetorical fitness must 
be invoked to tell us, if they can, what the 
poet’s intention was. The question is a 
close one, perhaps, but I prefer “air” for 
the subject. However, the end of the 
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problem, as we say in Hoosier idiom, is 
of such a character that the more we chew 
it the more it swells! Is it poetry? Isn't 
it more like algebra? There is positive 
evidence that the poet “ciphered” it out. 
Clearness is poetry’s first virtue—should 
be, as I believe. Readers should read, not 
conjecture, speculate, grope, and be left 
groping. 


B. F. Tweed suggests an, at this 
late date, impossible solution, Would 
that he had made it earlier: 


It strikes me as being rather more poeti- 
cal to have “a solemn stillness” hold the 
air, but I would not argue the question 
with one who differed with me. If one 
could have heard Gray read the line I 
think his emphasis or intonation might 
have given some intimation of his meaning. 


Rabbi Schindler 


says: 


Solomon 


only 


How can I tell what Gray meant? 


And George W. Cable thinks he 
can tell a little later. He says: 


I have written to Mr. Gray and as soon 
as I hear from him will let you know. 


William F, Warren, ex-president 
of Boston University, is also waiting 
for the ghost of Gray: 


My idea is that a logician would say, 
“air”; a poet, “stillness”; a grammarian, 
“Gray’s ghost alone can tell.” 


And here is a bit of “authority” 
contributed by Anna B. Thompson 
a Boston teacher: 


Either might be the subject; the Bos- 
ton Supervisors so decided in a recent 
examination. The figure is more poeti- 
cal, I think, if “stillness” is made the 
subject. 


H. W. Lull must close this list 
of “doubtfuls,” and he is, as he says, 
“as clear as mud”: 


You have raised a question, and at the 
same time you ought to have raised the 
poet to answer it. I find no harmony 
among those who ought to know. From 
previous lines the poet seems to have used 
his subject first, therefore “air” is the sub- 
ject. In the line before this he, however, 
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used his license and changed the order, so 
it might be “stillness.” Personally I like 
the idea of stillness holding the air, as we 
say stillness holds the audience. Finally, 
the answer has no effect on the poet’s real 
meaning. This answer is as clear as mud, 
but it is respectfully submitted. 


And now we come to a formi- 
dable list of “authorities” who know 
their minds, and “knowing, dare 
maintain.” We will give first place 
in the list to those who “air” cer- 
tain. 

A proof reader for Harper 
Brothers, New York, who modestly 
withholds his name, writes: 


In prose composition my custom in con- 
struing doubtful phrases of this character 
is to consider the leading noun as the sub- 
ject, in accordance with the genius of the 
language. If it does not already the verb 
is made to conform. In poetry the exi- 
gencies of rhythm and rhyme would forbid 
application of such a rule. But still the 
presumption would be in favor of the sub- 
ject first and the object following; a re- 
versal of opinion to be justifiable only on 
evident meaning of text and context. 

On looking at the phrase from this posi- 
tion there appears to be nothing unreason- 
able or unintelligible in it. If we say the 
air holds a noise, although perhaps an awk- 
ward expression, it is undoubtedly a physi- 
cal fact, for a noise is caused by a dis- 
turbance of a portion of its substance. 
Conversely it may be said to hold silence, 
the negative of noise, and a very fine poeti- 
cal conceit it is. 

On the other hand one cannot readily 
accept a statement that a noise holds the 
air. It may agitate it, but it cannot hold or 
constrain it. How much less, then, can 
silence, which is the most unsubstantial 
thing in nature! The air holds the cloud, 
and its dissolved, (negative) substance, 
vapor; but neither the cloud nor the vapor 
can hold the air. 

If I were to say “a solemn stillness per- 
vades the air’ it would be good as a 
poetical reversion of a noise pervading the 
air. But neither Webster nor Worcester 
gives any definition of “to hold” that cor- 
responds with “to pervade.” Roget’s 
Thesaurus, however, among the equivalents 
of “pervade” mentions “have a hold upon,” 
“take hold.” This gives an excuse for 
reading the phrase under consideration 
with “stillness” as the subject; but it seems 
to me inadequate. This is a philosophical, 
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or perhaps I should say physical, view of 
the subject to be sure, but, so far as I can 
see, it is the only one that affords a solu- 
tion. 


An argument, which seems satis- 
factory—until the other side is 
heard, comes from S. C. Bartlett, a 
Dartmouth professor: 


In Gray’s line either construction is ad- 
missible grammatically, of course, and 
either would give a good and striking 
thought—that the air firmly maintains a 
solemn stillness, or that a “solemn still- 
ness,” personified, has seized and holds fast 
the air. Some would think the latter the 
more striking. All things considered, I 
believe the former was in the writer’s 
mind, for several reasons: 

1. The posture of his mind, looking out 
on the various objects around; the plough- 
man, the growing darkness, the fading 
landscape, and the very atmosphere in its 
solemn stillness, etc. 

2. His mind throughout fixes on actual 
existences, entities, which form the pri- 
mary objects of his thought, their condi- 
tion being only the secondary part of the 
description. 

3. The almost unvarying directness of 
this style and method through the poem, 
placing, in all similar instances whére both 
subject and object precede the verb, the 
subject first, with one or two exceptions 
where no ambiguity is possible. 


A flash of characteristic humor, 
and an opinion comes from “Bill 
Nye”: 


It seems a little funny for Boston to ask 
New York anything regarding grammatical 
construction, but as nigh as I can get at Mr. 
Gray’s idea about the line referred to “air” 
is the subject. Of course there is ground 
for argument; but so there is on the Mc- 
Kinley Bill. All great literary master- 
pieces are liable to be misconstrued. I 
wrote a beautiful piece once, called “An 
Ode to an Orphan Mule,” and a critic who 
stood high and got good wages, called it 
“a delicate piece of egotism!” So, no more 
at present. 


Egbert H. Smyth, Andover pro- 
fessor, and eminent in the Congre- 
gational ministry, argues well for 
“air,” but the reader will observe 


air, 
that the “inversion otherwise un- 
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paralleled” is discovered elsewhere 
in the poem by others: 


I prefer to regard the word “air” as the 
subject. The other construction requires 
that the word “holds” be understood to 
convey an energy of action inconsistent 
with the effect of repose which the passage 
is intended to produce. It seems to me to 
be decisive. Some weight attaches also to 
the fact that when “stillness” is taken as 
the subject we have an inversion elsewhere 
unparalleled in the poem, and foreign to 
the simplicity and naturalness. of its struc- 
ture. 


Frank B, Sanborn is concise and 
decided. He says: 


It might be “air” and it might be “still- 
ness,” the sense being much the same either 
way. But simplicity, which Gray courted 
in this poem, favors “air.” 


J. Freeman Hill, author of an Eng- 
lish grammar, suggests what seems 
an impossible idea: 


“Air” is the subject. This seems to me 
the more sensible construction. It is a 
question hard to determine. It has been 
suggested that the poet never settled the 
question in his own mind. 


M. C. Ayres of the Boston Adver- 
tiser presents an interesting argu- 
ment, based on an analysis of the 
poem: 


I incline, though not with any great 
confidence, to hold that the subject is “air.” 
The poet, in these opening lines, is cescrib- 
ing nature. He tells us about the light, 
in the first line, by showing that it no 
longer illuminates the landscape; he pic- 
tures the beetle’s homeward flight in the 
third; in the fourth he describes the sheep 
falling into slumber. It seems to me most 
reasonable to understand him describing 
the condition of the atmosphere, in the 
second line. It holds a solemn stillness 
under its control. To attribute activity, 
energy and power to stillness, which is but 
a negative state and not a real thing at all, 
seems to me hardly permissible even to 
poets, who are, I know, forgiven much. 


Rev. O. B, Frothingham, too, has 
a reason for “the faith that is in 
him”: 
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In my opinion “air” is the subject, as 
best answering to “landscape” in the pre- 
ceding line. The landscape “fades,” the 
air “holds.” 


James F. Claflin, master of the 
Chicago Manual Training School. 
makes an interesting analytical and 
grammatical argument: 


“Air” is the subject, as is evident from 
the following: 

First: It holds the natural grammatical 
position of the subject, i. e., before the 
object and predicate. 

Second: It is in accord with the struc- 
ture of the sentences throughout the poem; 
most of the sentences are direct and not 
inverted. 

Third: It is in accord with the style of 
Gray, which is always direct and simple; 
he seldom uses inverted or introverted sen- 
tences, as does Browning, also Tennyson. 

Fourth: It is scientifically correct, while 
any other construction is not. The air is 
the vehicle of sound, and as silence is the 
zero of sound analogy would suggest the 
figure of the air as holding or carrying 
the silence or stillness. But stillness can- 
not hold anything. It is not active; it is 
passive. Even in poetical figures it is sel- 
dom used transitively, but usually with a 
neuter or passive verb. “Silence reigns,” 
“Silence fell,” etc., etc. 

Fifth: The whole spirit of the poem is 
realistic. The author uses patent, tangible, 
sensible things as subjects. The tolling of 
the bell, the herd, the ploughman, the owl, 
etc., are all palpable things, but silence, 
stillness, is a negative, a conceptive thing, 
and to give it activity instead of passivity 
requires a greater effort of the imagination 
than is employed throughout the poem. 


Master Dickerman of the Brim- 
mer School, Boston, appeals to 
“nature” in support of his opinion: 


I think the sentence should be transposed 
as follows: “And all the air holds a solemn 
stillness.” The subject then would be “all 
the air.” I think it more natural to suppose 
that the air holds the stillness than the 
stillness to hold the air. 


“E. B. G.,” master of the Prince 
School, Boston, is of the same opin- 
ion and he closes the list of the ad- 
vocates of “air”: 


The 


In my. opinion “air” is the subject. 
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expression is equivalent to this:—The air 
is still: i. e, there is no motion of the 
molecules which make up the air. 


Equally strong arguments seem to 
prevail among those who are the de- 
fenders of “stillness” as the subject 
of the sentence, although they are 
in the minority so far as numbers 
alone are concerned, The more the 
subject is considered the more inter- 
esting and the more difficult it 
appears. 

Rossiter Johnson, well known 
writer and critic, suggests still an- 
other puzzle in the poem, but, to 
quote Kipling—that’s another story! 
He says: 


It is a pretty problem in the niceties of 
interpretation, and I am glad to give you 
my opinion if you will bear in mind that 
I offer it as nothing more than an opinion. 

The verb “to hold” has at least two 

meanings. It sometimes means “to con- 
tain”’—the tub holds water—and sometimes 
“to control”—the orator holds his audience. 
In Gray’s line, it seems to me, if we make 
“air” the subject of the verb, then “holds” 
must mean “contains”—all the air contains 
a solemn stillness; but if we make “still- 
ness” the subject of the verb, then “holds” 
must mean “controls”’—a solemn stillness 
controls all the air. So far as grammati- 
cal arrangement, and perhaps ordinary 
prose sense, is concerned, the line might 
have either of these meanings; but it ap- 
pears to me that the conception of a “still- 
ness,” personified somewhat, holding the 
air as by a spell, so that it does not stir, 
is far more poetical and picturesque than 
the conception of the atmosphere contain- 
ing stillness, in which case the “a” would 
be superfluous, the poet being compelled to 
use it by the rhythm. I therefore read the 
line as meaning—a solemn stillness holds 
the air. It is curious, but perhaps not 
significant, to note that the same poem 
contains four other instances in which both 
the subject and the object come before the 
verb. In three of them the object is men- 
tioned first; in one, 
“All that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave” 
the object is mentioned first. I believe the 
last line of: the fifth stanza has never 
been satisfactorily interpreted—whether the 
“lowly bed” means the bed they used to 
sleep in and be roused from, or the grave 
that they are now sleeping in. 
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John Fiske is quite certain, and 
reinforces his opinion by another: 


“Stillness” is the subject: the solemn 
stillness holds the air. So it seemed to 
me as soon as the question was raised, 
though I had never thought about it be- 
fore. To reinforce myself I have asked 
Professor Child, and he agrees with me. 

Ex-President Noah Porter of Yale 
University wrote: 

Both grammatically and logically either 
“air” or “stillness” could be the subject, 
but I give the preference to “stillness,” as 
I judge of the sentence in connection with 


those which follow and complete the idea 
in this. 


Francis Parkman, the eminent his- 
torian, was certainly a competent 
authority. He says: 


The question will always be an open one. 
I incline to the opinion that Gray meant 
to say that a solemn stillness possessed the 
air. 

The late J. W. Dickenson, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, bases his opin- 
ion on “logic’’: 

The ideas’ intended to be expressed by 
the verse referred to lead me to decide in 
favor of making the words “a solemn still- 


ness” the logical subject of the verb 
“holds.” 


Mr, Elliot, a proof reader of the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, has an 
opinion, but reports an equal divi- 
sion among his associates: 


Gray, a purist in language, would be 
fairly sure to retain the essential idea of 
the word “hold,” and make “stillness” the 
subject and “air” object; i. e. he would 
think “stillness has possession of the air, 
rather than “the air contains stillness.” 
But I ought to say that only half of our 
proof readers agree with me in this. 


And we close the list of “stillness” 
advocates with a quartette of Bos- 
ton school masters. 

Thomas H. Barnes, Gaston School: 
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It is a highly poetic expression, meaning, 
undoubtedly,—-a solemn stillness holds the 
air in its embrace, except that part of the 
air made vocal by the beetle, etc., etc. 
Therefore “a solemn stillness” is the sub- 
ject of the sentence, 


Sylvester Brown, Martin School: 


Either may be the subject to one who 
cares only for the grammar; but I cannot 
see how it is possible for one to study the 
poem as a whole and get into the spirit of 
it, and then call “air” the subject. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that the author 
intended to convey the meaning that a 
solemn stillness had got possession of the 
air. “Stillness” is the subject. 


Samuel Thurbur, Girls’ High 
School: 


While either “air” or “stillness” may 
grammatically be the subject it seems to 
me very much better, for the sake of the 
sense and the poetry, to consider “still- 
ness” as the subject. In fact, if “air” is 
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the subject, the sentence comes perilously 
near to being nonsense. 


John Tetlow, Girls’ High School: 


To say that the air holds—i. e., contains 
stillness seems to me tame and common- 
place; but to say that stillness holds—i. e., 
masters—the air seems to me, relatively at 


least, bold and striking. In the same way 
“Fear took possession of his soul” is a 
more striking expression than “his soul 
was filled with fear.” I prefer to con- 
sider “stillness” the subject of the sentence. 
“Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” is a pertinent question in 
this case. The facts, such as they 
are, and the arguments, which are 
many and various, are before the 
jury of readers. There is no “charge 
to the jury” in this case for neither 
side has asked for “instructions,” 
and none will be offered by the im- 
partial compiler of the evidence. 


April’s Call 


By NELLA Ursk 


Over the hilltops the south wind is blowing, 
The sweet scented breath of hemlocks and pines; 
Down in the valley pale green shoots are showing 
Ribbons of color in soft tender lines. 


Deep in my heart a new hope is stirring— 
A hope shyly eager to go on joy’s quest— 
Faint as the flutter of young wings a-whirring, 
Eager to take their first flight from the nest. 


Wait, little bird, the wings will grow stronger, 
Sunshine and gladness are in Nature’s thrall! 
Hope, little heart, the summer stays longer, ‘ 


Youth and sweet springtime obey April’s call! 
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On Easter Morn 


By Henrt LAurRIsTON GERMAIN 






























One Easter morn the sun was clear and bright, 
As fitted well the dawn of Day of Days, 
Enfolding all the world with warmth and light, 
And prompting Christian hearts to mood of praise; 
Type of the Sun of Righteousness supreme, 
Who came to free the world from sin and strife; 
Foretold of old in many a prophet dream, 
To rise and bring all souls to light and life. : 





And on my window gleamed in sheen of gold 
Rich tracery of leaf and frond and spray, 
And silver fair, all gemmed with brilliants cold, 
Figured and wrought by frost-king, quaint and gay, 
To show how gentle dew and zephyr faint 
Can work in silence and with pencil rare, 
And for my eye a fairy forest paint, 
Of woodland depths and shadowy foliage there. 


Anon I strolled, before the throng was there, 
And on the walk in silver threads was seen, 
With none my wonder and delight to share, 
The same fair vision of my window sheen, 
Of magic picture—frond and spray and leaf, 
Wrought with rare art by zephyr, frost and dew, 
Grouped in fair order—cluster, branch and sheaf, 
As yet no human artist ever drew. 
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Then far from hurrying feet I found my way 
To a paved aisle where none before had gone, 
And there I saw the same frond, leaf and spray, 
Traced in the dust by zephyr touch alone. 
In silence, darkness, quiet, here had wrought 
The magic touch on substance poor and mean, 
And drawn the picture rich with beauty fraught, 
That I on window and on walk had seen. 
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On crystal clear, on street and silent aisle, 
In vapor pure or dust beneath the feet, 
The gentle air had wrought these pictures, while 
Night’s silence held all else in slumber sweet. 
It breathed alike on all, and at the touch 
Vapor and dust alike took forms most rare; 
Each felt the thrill, its potency was such, 
And blessed my sight with graceful tracery there. 


‘Then in my quiet room I pondered long 
To solve the mystery I thus had found, 
And asked my soul if this had lesson strong 
For Easter Day, with which all life is crowned. 
‘The pure and base by the same touch I saw 
Take equal forms of beauty and of grace. 
It must be that the potent power to draw 
Was in the air, unseen, but filling space. 


I thought upon the Christ who rose to-day, 

And of His work through all this world of sin; 
I thought of all the souls in vast array— 

The good and bad He came to gather in. 
1 saw how like the all-pervading air 

His quiet, silent spirit moves through earth, 
Shaping all souls, be they most foul or fair, 

To grace and beauty and their purposed worth. 


Breathe then on me, oh Christ! that I may live 
With fairer soul and purer life from Thee; 
Touch Thou my heart so poor, and to it give 
Thy grace and beauty that the world may see; 
And seeing honor, not my work or fame, 
3ut only Thy fair face, Thy spirit pure, 
Thy love, Thy power, the magic of Thy name, 


Through which all souls may make redemption sure. 
ab d 



























Fritz Puffer’s Trouble 


By PAvuLINE CARRINGTON BouvEe 


RITZ PUFFER nd_ his 
i=) Trouble always travelled to- 
gether. If you knew one you 
knew the other, for they had be- 
come part and parcel of each other. 
They lived a somewhat curious 
life, these two, and had become a 
familiar feature of the life on the 
mall. Here on cold, snowy morn- 
ings in winter, when the east wind 
was blowing up from the sea and 
forming a coat of smooth ice over 
the paving stones, and it was not 
an easy thing to keep a footing 
even when provided with two legs, 
Fritz Puffer, leaning on his crutch, 
stood patiently and offered papers 
to the hurrying passers-by. It was 
Trouble who really sold the papers, 
and she ran along over the slippery 
stones with a prehensile footing, 
impaired rather than aided by the 
warm, knitted stockings drawn 
over her tiny feet and heavy fur- 
lined coat. In summer when the 
glare and heat of the sun made 
one faint and giddy, the thumpety- 
thump of Fritz’s crutch on the glis- 
tening stones had a sort of unreal 
sound, like a voice heard in a 
dream, and the patter of Trouble’s 
feet seemed fairy-like. 
If, however, you stopped to buy 
a paper, the illusion was dispelled, 
for Fritz Puffer at close range was 
by no means ethereal in appearance 
and had, moreover, a very realistic 
grasp of the definite problems of 
life in general and getting a living 
in particular. 
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“Dp. 7 -g9e 0 ? 
Paper, sir; paper, ma’am! 

sia’s licked again! 

paper, 


Roo- 
Give the lady a 
Trouble—that’s my girl! 
Y es'm, war is pretty bad, but it 
is a good riddance of some folks, I 
guess—the no-account sort, you 
know. Do I look out for her? 
Well, you better bet I do? Excuse 
me, | mean to say there ain’t no 
discount on that there girl! Me 
and her is pards for life, I guess ; 
she ain’t got nobody but me and | 
ain’t got nothing but her, see! 
Lively there, my girl, and give the 
gent a paper—good girl—you’ll get 
a lamb chop for supper to-night, 
sure! Paper! paper! extry edition, 
paper, paper!” 

The reddish hair that escaped 
from his cap’s brim fell in a great 
wavy lock over a high, broad brow, 
tanned to a healthy brown by con- 
stant exposure to wind and sun. 
There was almost a defiant note, 
too, in the thump, thump of the 
wooden crutch as he moved about 
among the group of people that 
were usually gathered about him 
when the weather made loitering a 
temptation. 

“I am a poor excuse, I know, for 
the leg that ought to be here,” the 
thump seemed to say as it rang out 
on the flags, “but I am going along 
to the end of the journey against 
all odds, and I'll make no apologies 
for appearances either.” 

It was in some such fashion that 
I translated the thumpety-thump of 
Fritz’s crutch as I heard it day after 
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day, and gradually I began to won- 
der about that look in the blue eyes 
that sometimes held such an un- 
utterable sadness in their depths. 

One day I sat down on a bench 
in the Common and waited for 
Fritz Puffer, whom I heard in the 
distance. From the vantage ground 
f the Park Street church he saw 
ne and came toward me. Trouble 
pattered beside him. A diminutive 
bright pink parasol fastened to her 
collar shaded her little,brown head, 
with its drooping ears fringed with 
hair like floss silk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Puffer,” I 
said. 

“Good morning,” responded Fritz, 
with a brightness which did not 
seem altogether assumed, while 
Trouble leaped up on the bench and 
laid her paw on my arm. “You 
ain’t looking so lively as you did a 
bit back,” he remarked, as he pro- 
ceeded to adjust his papers. “Is 
it the weather?” 

“N-o, not altogether,” I admitted, 
with a sigh I could not stifle. 

The keen, blue eyes were fixed 
upon me inquiringly. “Ain’t got 
sickness in the family?” I shook 
my head. 

“I hope I ain’t making free, but 
for more’n a year you've always 
had a kind word for Trouble of a 
mornin’ when you passed, an’ she 
and me both regards you as—well, 
you may say—as friends, so to 
speak.” Mr. Puffer adjusted his 
crutch under his arm in some em- 
barrassment as he declared his sen- 
timents, and Trouble snuggled her 
little damp nose into the curve of 
my arm as though to ratify her 
master’s words. 





“I’m very glad you do,” I re- 
sponded. “It’s very nice to have 
people feel friendly, and Trouble is 
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the dearest dog I ever knew. How 
long have you had her, Mr. Puffer?” 

Fritz looked up and down the 
mall before answering; certainly it 
seemed as if traffic and bustle had 
ceased for the moment. 

“Nigh ten years,’ he replied at 
last. “It seems a long time, though. 
You see I got her when I lost 
this—” he glanced down at the 
empty trousers leg pinned up half- 
way above the knee with two large 
safety pins. 

“Ah! I see,’ I said quickly, re- 
gretting that I had reverted to his 
misfortune. 

“Yes, she was given to make up 
for my leg, and that’s how I look 
at it.” 

“Then why do you call her 
‘Trouble’? I should think you 
would call her Comfort.” 

“Well, you see, ’twas that time I 
began training her for to be a news 
dog, and it was such a sight of 
trouble, I just naturally named her 
‘Trouble’ because that’s what she 
was, wasn’t you, girl?” 

Trouble lifted her soft brown 
eyes as though the accusation was 
a compliment. 

“You see, training a dog to sell 
papers is a big contract, when you 
do the job without ever givin’ a 
lick from start to firish, and that’s 
what I done.” Mr. Puffer hobbled 
over, sat down beside me and, 
pushing his cap back, wiped his 
brow vigorously in memory perhaps 
of his labors. 

“That was quite wonderful,” I re- 
marked appreciatively. 

“You bet it was and no mistake, 
and she’s the equal to-day of any 
dog in Paris and the superior of any 
in America, because she is the only 
dog in North America, South Amer- 
ica and Canada included, that earns 
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a livin’ selling papers, ain’t you, 
Trouble?” Trouble’s tail beat a tat- 
too on the slats in the bench in 
response to this panegyric. 

“Does she make much money for 
you?” 

“Does she?” quoth Fritz. ‘Does 
she? I call thirty a week a pretty 
fine sum for a fellow, let alone a 
dog.” I gave him to understand 
that I also considered this a most 
munificent sum. 

“But what’s the use of it?” he 
asked suddenly. “After all, no mat- 
ter what’s said and done, I’m a peg- 
leg.” There was no note of bitter- 
ness in the voice, but the blue eyes 
were wistful beneath their steely 
brilliancy. 

“You can buy a cartload of cork 
legs on Trouble’s earnings,” I sug- 
gested with tactless sympathy. 

“Cork leg! Good Lord, I don’t 
want no cork leg! Why I'd feel 
just like I was one of them things 
standing in Shuman’s’ windows 
with clothes on if I was to go 
around with a sham leg. No, sir, 
one leg was took from me and I’ve 
got to stand—so to speak—on the 
other, with this here crutch to help 
out, and not go whining and snivel- 
ling along neither. That’s the 
ticket I go on. Besides, my leg 
was took but this dog was give me 
to sort o’ take its place, I guess, 
and I call it a bargain; not alto- 
gether fair bargain, mark you, but 
a bargain—and me and Trouble ’ll 
stump it through to the end.” 

“Have you a family, Mr. Puffer?” 

“Who, me? Me with a family?” 
He whacked his crutch against the 
bench with a disdainful gesture, 
affected, I fancied, to cover some 
embarrassment. 

“You don’t think, honest now, 
that a man that’s not all on deck, 
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so to speak, as to—as to—well, as 
to legs, to come down plain, had 
ought to have a family, do you?” 
Mr. Puffer eyed me searchingly as 
he propounded this direct and 
rather personal question. 

“Yes, I do,” I replied, after a 
moment’s consideration. “Any hon- 
est, straightforward man has a 
right to have a family, if he can 
take care of one.” 

He shook his head. “Maybe 
you're right, but I don’t agree to 
it!” he said positively. “I can get 
on all right without my leg, but I 
couldn’t stand to have—have—well 
say, a wife’—here Mr. Puffer’s 
tanned cheeks flushed ever so 
slightly—“walking along side of 
me and thinking every time she 
passed a fine-looking, active fellow 
on two legs, what a pity it was I 
had only one. No, sir,—ma’am, I 
should say—women are all sorter 
queer, and some of ’em are extra 
queer. They'll coddle and nurse 
and pet anythin’ as is in trouble or 
sick, like pugs or cats, or a canary 
bird, or a child, but the man they 
want for keeps they want to be all 
there, with plenty of fight in him 
and plenty of good looks. Whether 
they know it or not, they all go in 
considerable for good looks, and a 
peg-leg ain’t what you call an in- 
spirin’ figure.” Fritz laughed, but 
there was a note of discord in the 
laugh. - 

“T used to think different onct, 
he added, “but I learned better. 
No, I don’t want to injure nobody 
nor to meddle with nobody, but 
she’s all I’ve got and I'd kill for 
her.” The boyish face was stern 
and the voice was full of restrained 
passion as he spoke. So changed 
was he for a moment that I scarcely 
recognized him. He must 
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realized that he had spoken more 
of his innermost soul than he in- 
tended, for he got up and began 
sorting his papers. 

“And is Trouble the only thing 
you trust?” 

“That’s about the size of it, I 
guess.” 

“Aren’t you a little bit sweeping, 
a little bit unjust?” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of true 
women in the world, I guess—no 
offense to you on account of your 
sex, I hope,—only I ain’t run across 
them. Before I lost my leg | 
thought there was one woman in 
the world who’d stick to a man as 
loved her and she loved, no matter 
how things went, but ‘twas all 
moonshine. I was a fool and found 
it out. Then for a spell I didn’t 
believe in God nor man, much less 
woman. Then there came a time | 


found out I had been a fool again 


the other way round. Why, I'd 
lost my grip on believin’ in folks 
altogether when I reasoned it out 
that if God made a dog so faithful 
and true and lovin’ he must have 
done better by men and women— 
leastways men—lI don’t take much 
stock in a woman’s downright faith- 
fulness when the pinch comes.” 
“Maybe you were mistaken about 
her—about women in general,” I 
ventured. 
“Mistaken! not a bit of it. It 
was like this. Down to the Cape 
where I live folks take things 
harder, it seems to me, than they 
do up here. I’ve thought some- 
times as how it might be because 
the great, big, solemn sea is so 
close to *em—the great sea that’s 
always the same, whether storms or 
sunshine come or go; sometimes 
I’ve had the thought that maybe 
the deepness and sorrowfulness and 
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everlastingness of it gets into a 
man and his thoughts and feelings, 
like the waves,—no matter how far 
out they go they are bound to come 
back to the shore they started from. 
Well, just about the time I got my 
leg crushed in the sawmill, there 
was a fellow came to our town 
from Porto Rico. A _ fine-looking, 
curly-haired Spaniard, who could 
play like the devil on the guitar, 
and flashed his black eyes and white 
teeth around till all the women was 
half crazy over him. I didn’t take 
to him, but the first time I seen the 
dog I hankered after her. I used 
to crawl out to the door and watch 
of mornin’s to see him come down 
the road with her a-pattering at 
his heels, and Lord, how I wanted 
that dog! Next to my sweetheart 
| thought more of that there animal 
than any other living thing. One 
morning when she was sitting on 
the bench beside me, he came 
swinging down the _ road. He 
walked up to the door and his big 
black eyes must flashed a 
kinder spell on her as he looked at 
her, for she was changed somehow 
to me from that moment. 

“Every day she used to come to 
help mother a bit (she and mother 
was chums) and sorter to liven me 
up, and nobody thought anything 
of it, for we’d been keeping steady 
company for more’n a year and 
she’d promised to—marry—me.” 
Fritz paused a moment. 

“Well, things went on same as 
usual till I bought the dog. Then 
she began throwing out hints as to 
men as care more for their dogs 
than for their sweethearts, and all 
along she was going with him sail- 
ing (he’d been a sailor), and he 
used to fetch his guitar along and 
sing in Spanish, but sometimes I 
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guess she understood the words 
from the looks in his eyes—and at 
last I saw how it stood between 
‘em. I had got my crutch and she 
and I was sitting on the beach 
when he come up in his dory. 

“Will you try my craft?’ he says 
in that soft even voice of his, that 
sounded like a mother talking to 
her baby. Her face turned red and 
then white. She looked at me and 
I knew then she’d follow wherever 
those eyes beckoned. 

““Go,’ I said; ‘you needn’t mind 
me; Trouble’s enough company for 


’ 


me. 


“ee 





I knew it,’ she says. 

“Then he says with that flashing 
smile on his face,“Then we make 
fair ex-change. If you have the 
dog I have her Come!’ And he 
held out his long brown hand and 
took her little trembling fingers in 
his and pushed off. It seemed to 
me that all the earth was in a red 
glare; all the blood in my _ body 
seemed to flood my brain and eyes. 

““A dog’s faithful, at least,’ I 
said, and my voice didn’t sound like 
itself. “The swap is for keeps, if 
you choose.’ I turned my back, for 
I didn’t want ‘em to see my face, 
and I heard a laugh from the dory: 
a laugh that seemed mixed up with 
the sobbing of the waves,—and I 
seem to hear it yet whenever I hear 
the ocean, and I'll hear it till I die, 
I guess. The next day I got a 
little box with the ring I had given 
her; in the inside was a scrap of 
paper, and the writing on it was just 
my own words—The swap’s for 
keeps, I guess. Good-by.’” Again 
Fritz paused. 

“As soon as I was able, I come 
up to Boston with Trouble; and 
here we are and here we will be till 
one or both of us passes in our 











checks. No, I’ve never heard from 
her from that day to this. Only 
mother wrote me that the Spanish 
fellow had left the Cape and that 
she had gone somewhere, too. But 
[ never asked no questions. 

“And Trouble has sorter got to 
be my all. I’ve had a deal of worri- 
ment teaching her to carry the 
papers and wait for change in her 
pockets and all that, and she’s been 
so faithful and patient learning that 
I’ve somehow got to trying to be 
faithful and patient in some other 
things besides training her. She’s 
doing the best she can with her life 
and I am doing the best I can with 
mine. Yes, sir, she sleeps in sheets 
and blankets and has a mutton chop 
for breakfast regular as sun-up. 

“Hello, there, girl! There’s a 
lady waiting for a paper.” 

“When am I going to have her 
photograph you promised?” 

“Oh! yes, so I did. Well, Tl 
fetch ’em around to-night round 
about seven o'clock. What’s the 
number ?” 

“Ninety-six Westland avenue. I 
am glad you’ve told me all about 
it,’ I added. “Trouble’s taught 
you as much as you've taught her. 
Good-by,” and I looked at my 
watch and found out that I was 
hungry. Fritz touched his blue cap 
and stumped off toward the Park 
Street church. 

The hands on the dial of the 
church téwer clock were pointing 
to two o'clock as I descended into 
the subway and took-a southbound 
car for home and luncheon. When 
my new maid opened the door for 
me I fancied her pretty, round face 
wore a troubled look. 

“Has anything gone wrong, An- 
nie?’ I questioned. 

“No’m.” 
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“Are you as well as usual?” 
“Yes’m.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” 
“Nothing — only —only I was 


and how 
foolish girls is to give up every- 
thing just for a notion, and that’s 
what I done when I came to Bos- 
ton, and that’s all, Miss.” 

“Tl am sure that is a good deal,” I 
remarked reassuringly, “but then, 
you know, Cummaquid is so near.” 

“That’s just it; it’s too near. I 
wish it was across the ocean, I do!” 
and Annie tried very hard to keep 
ithe tremble out of her voice. 

“You're homesick, and yet your 
home is too near? That’s curious. 
Now, Annie, if you don’t mind, 
suppose you tell me all about it.” 

“Sure, you've a _sympathizing 
heart to bother about a new girl 
who’s silly like me, but indeed I’m 
fairly distracted with that Luis 
coming here to Boston to bother 
the life out of me.” 

“And who is Luis?” I asked. 

“He’s a wild Porto Rican, and 
oh! he’s fierce,” said Annie, cata- 
loguing her lover in very much the 
same tone of voice as though she 
had said a South African tiger, or a 
lion of the desert. 

“I thought he was lovely first, 
when he used to play on the guitar 
and sing, and he was tall and had 
black eyes and coal black curls, and 
my, how he could dance! But, la 
sakes! what’s the good of them 
things if you’ve got no peace of 
mind! No’m. It was worriment 
about him drove me from home, 
and now he’s here it’s worriment 
over him’ll drive me back.” 

“Nonsense!” I said cheerfully. 
“Get rid of him. A woman can 
always get rid of a man if she 
wishes. Don’t you like someone 





thinking of home—and 
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else just as well, or better than 
him?” Annie’s head dropped and 
her blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes’m, I did—I do—but I did- 
n’t know it, and now it is too late,” 
and Annie’s plump hands tried in 
vain to cover the burning tear- 
stained cheeks. Although I call 
myself a practical woman, the situ- 
ation somehow appealed to me. 

“Never mind, Annie,” I said, in’a 
soothing, maternal sort of way; 
“who knows but that it will all 
come out right very soon?” 

“But what is there to make it 
come right? No; I didn’t know a 
true man’s love when I had it, and 
now I must n-never know it!” 

With the calm of hopelessness, 
Annie proceeded to lay the cloth 
and arrange my toast and chop and 
strawberries on the little round 
table, which looked strangely lonely 
to me to-day. Why was it that I, a 
confirmed “bachelor girl,” was al- 
ways being made the recipient of 
confidences of this sort? I could 
not escape hearing other people's 
love stories. I, who had so persist- 
ently shut my ears and heart to one 
which had so long and persistently 
knocked at the door of my soul? It 
was altogether, incongruous; in a 
way ridiculous. What a necessity 
this sort of sentiment seemed to be 
to some people. Of course, with a 
woman with a definite plan of life 
mapped out, it was different. 

I ate my luncheon with a corre- 
spondingly grateful sense of aloof- 
ness from the disturbing elements 
of sentiment. Nobody’s comings or 
goings gave me any sensation be- 
yond conventional pleasure and re- 
gret. My own goings and comings 
were nobody’s particular occasion 
for sorrow or joy. I was distinctly 
comfortable — but was I happy? 
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The question propounded itself 
with impertinent insistence. 

“Annie,” I called as I rose from 
the table. “Here’s a ticket for 
Keith’s. I think you need a little 
exercise and amusement.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Hawtry; it 
do seem like you always know just 
how a person feels!” 

“I don’t know anything about 
some feelings; but never mind, I 
hope you'll feel better after the 
afternoon off. Don’t fail to get 
back in time for my tea; I dislike 
irregular hours for meals.” 

“Yes’m.” 

The summer twilight was bring- 
ing its grateful repose and coolness 
over the heated city when a vigor- 
ous pressure of the electric door 
bell informed me that my visitor 
had arrived. 

“Is that you, Mr. Puffer?’ I 
‘called through the tube. 

“Yes'm, it’s me, and I’ve brought 
Trouble.” 

“Come up,” I said. 

From the region of the kitchen I 
could hear Annie moving about, 
and now and then the rattling of a 
teacup. 

“I’ve fetched a batch to choose 
from,” said Fritz in the manner of 
a professional. “This one shows 
her with “The Fad’ in her mouth 
and standing on her hind legs; this 
is*a good likeness, but don’t give 
all points as well as the one show- 
ing front view with forepaws on 
paper. Then here’s a couple of 
heads, and this here represents her 
to home in her bed, showing sheets, 
spread, pillow and so forth. Take 
your pick.” 

A choice under such circum- 
stances was a matter of nice dis- 
crimination. While I was examin- 
ing the pictures, the usually docile 


and gentle Trouble was nosing and 
sniffing about with unmistakable 
signs of excitement. 

“Steady there, don’t forget your 
manners,’ objected Fritz, but 
Trouble appeared to have under- 
taken investigation on an independ- 
ent line. Back and forth she rushed 
down the corridor to the dining 
room door and back again to her 
master, with an expression of alert 
curiosity in her soft eyes I had 
never seen before. 

“I think perhaps she’s hungry 
and smells something to eat,’ I sug- 
gested, and going to the dining 
room door I set it ajar. “Go, beg 
for a biscuit,” I said, and the tiny 
creature rushed by me eagerly. 

“Give the little dog a biscuit,” I 
called to Annie, and then returned 
to Mr. Puffer and the photographs. 
In another instant I heard a little 
cry from the kitchen, followed by a 
sort of short, ecstatic bark, and with 
her teeth firmly clinched in Annie’s 
dress-skirt Trouble was desperately 
struggling to drag her into the par- 
lor. Fritz and I both ran to the 
door. At the same moment Trouble 
made a frantic dash forward and 
succeeded in precipitating my pretty 
maid into the arms of the news- 
vender, bowling herself over on her 
head at my feet. 

“Oh! Fritz!” 

“Little Annie!” Mr. Puffer's 
arms were around Annie and she 
was holding on to his crutch, while 
tears and smiles chased each other, 
and amid the confusion I was dimly 
conscious that one of life’s dramas 
was being played before me. 

“What does this mean, Annie?” 
I asked. 

“It means that Fritz was the— 
the other one, all the time,’ stam- 
mered Annie blushingly, trying to 
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herself from Mr. Puffer’s 
encircling arms. 

“You’ve got my crutch and I’ve 
got you,” quoth Mr. Puffer stoutly, 
“and for the third time the ‘swap’s 
for keeps,’ sure!” I felt a curious 
little lump in my throat as I picked 
Trouble up in my arms. 

“You’re both of you very un- 
grateful to your best friend,” I 
said. “No, no, I'll give her the 
biscuit, if you please,’ and I 
walked off leaving my maid and 
the news-vender in the 
moonlight with their 
happiness. 

“Come, doggie, let’s go out for a 
run in the Fens; we 
missed.” 

When we came back a quarter of 
an hour later, my little companion 
darted ahead of me and picked up a 
dirty envelope that lay on the vesti- 
bule floor. By some accident a let- 
ter had fallen out of the mail box. 
She poked it into my hand. My 
heart gave a loud thump as I saw 
the familiar writing. 

I tore open the envelope and read 
just one line: 

“T will be in Boston Thursday, 
the nineteenth, to ask you a ques- 
tion. James Fleming.” 

I stooped down and laid my head 
on the soft, silky brown head. 


release 


summer 
new, old 


won't be 
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“God bless you, Trouble!” I 
pered. 

“Now, Mr. Puffer, Trouble has 
brought me some good news, too,” 
I said as I walked into the parlor. 

Fritz eyed me keenly. “I hope 
it’s like—” then he stopped in em- 
barrassment. 

“¥e, 8 

“You don't 
Trouble!” 

“Now, Annie, Mr. Puffer can 
help you get some supper for every- 
body.” Annie paused at the door. 

“We're going to name her Joy, 
Fritz ard me, for there isn’t going 
to be any more trouble, is there, 
Fritz?” The gently 
and there was a note of hope in the 
thumpety-thump of Fritz’s crutch 
as he stumped down the corridor. 
And that note echoed in my heart 
as I sat down and wrote just one 


whis- 


say! Hurrah for 


door closed 


single word across a sheet of paper. 

“Let’s drop the message in a box, 
doggie,” I whispered as we stepped 
out into the quiet street. “I’ve 
found out the truth. It is just the 
everlasting, commonplace fact of 
love that makes happiness, and 
now that Fritz and Annie and I, 
the clever Miss Hawtry, have found 
it out, why Annie’s words will 
come true. There won’t be for us 
any more trouble.” 











Teachers’ Conventions Down East 


By Mary C. Rosinson 


\ Y OU would recognize me as a 
teacher if you met me among 


the Himalayas; you would 
know that I came from Maine if 
you heard me speak ten words. 


The marks of my calling and the 
“down east” accent are equally un- 
mistakable. My experience of 
teachers’ conventions extends over 
a period of more than twenty years, 
though, as I began teaching at the 
age of sixteen, I do not yet speak 
with the authority of the aged. But, 
having observed with regret that 
no periodical has yet printed a 
symposium upon “Conventions 
that Have Helped Me,” I hereby 
humbly take upon myself, in de- 
fault of a better, the task of intro- 
ducing the neglected subject. 

My first teaching—the initiatory 
step to my first convention—was 
upon a suburban hillside where the 
windows of my schoolroom looked 
out upon a field in which, it now 
seems to me, a throng of crows was 
always holding a convention; but 
theirs, apparently, was _ political 
rather than educational. I was en- 
gaged to serve for three terms of 
ten weeks each, at a salary of six 
dollars a week; from which you 
will readily perceive that my an- 
nual stipend was one hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

With much trepidation I attended 
a teachers’ convention for the first 
time. With the tender conscience 
of youth I applied all the adverse 
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criticism I heard—there was much 
of it—to myself, and wondered how 
the speakers could have hit off my 
numerous shortcomings so exactly. 
There were times when I expected 
the whole body of teachers assem- 
bled to turn toward me, as I sat 
shrinking in a corner, and ask why, 
since these things were so, I dared 
to count myself among the elect at 
all. 

But the effective speech 
was more impersonal; or, at least, 
more obviously directed to many 
persons. That was a time when all 
women of less severe occupations 
than ours were tying their collars 
with yards of bright colored ribbon, 
and this speaker urged teachers— 
lady teachers, of course, for the 
feminine element completely en- 
eulfs the other sex in a teachers’ 
convention—to wear fresh ribbons. 
A bit of bright color, he said, 
especially upon a_ stormy day, 
would bring sunshine into the little 
stimulate the impoverished 
imaginations, give intellectual acute- 
ness to the dull, and prove a potent 
moral force with power to ennoble 
the young ‘characters entrusted to 
our moulding influences—and a few 


most 


lives, 





other things. 

The lecture lifted us from the 
common rut, at least; but silk rib- 
bon was more expensive in those 
days than now, and even now it 
must be indulged in sparingly by 
person who earns exactly one hun- 
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dred and eighty dollars per annum. 
Do not think, however, that this 
fervent appeal was wasted. On the 
contrary it supplied moral force in 
a way undreamed of by its author. 
Soon afterward I received an invi- 
tation to attend a meeting of the 
whole teaching force of the city. | 
went at the appointed time, but 
with great trepidation, fearing I had 
committed some unknown and aw- 
ful fault for which | was to be pub- 
licly censured. Self-complacency is 
a plant of late growth in a teacher’s 
life! My however, 

groundless. object of 


fears, were 

The the 
meeting was to obtain the signa- 
tures of all the teachers of our city 
to a petition politely requesting an 
increase in our salaries. There 
were teachers in town who received 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
and on that munificent basis a 
schedule had been prepared setting 
forth a teacher’s necessary expenses 
in comparison with her income. 
Some of the items were as follows: 


Board for 52 weeks at $2.00 
per week $104.00 
umbrella 50 
suits of summer underwear 75 
suits of winter underwear 1.00 
cotton dress 2.50 
woolen dress 6.00 
3right ribbons, as advised at 


the last Convention 10.00 


And so on, together with an ap- 
pended statement of some things a 
teacher could not afford, among 
which were concert or lecture 
tickets—theatre tickets being too 
frivolous to be mentioned—Christ- 
mas gifts and a bank book. The 
city government needed no second 
appeal. They surrendered at once 
and voted each teacher forthwith an 
increase of one dollar a week in her 
salary, regardless of her qualifica- 
tions or length of service. Thus 
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did bright ribbons stimulate .the 


imagination, give intellectual acute- 
ness to the dull and prove a moral 
force in the community. 


Years passed, finding me still en- 
gaged in guiding youthful steps in 
wisdom’s ways, and 


each year 
brought its convention. 


Most of 
these were on the whole sensible; 
a few were not. Every one of them 
brought a few ideas so suggestive 
and practical that we longed to go 
home at and try 
our helpless charges. 
vention, nevertheless, 
ibly dull in 


once them upon 
Every con- 
was incred- 
while at the 
same time presenting some humor- 
ous aspect which enlightened the 
dullness and frequently made it a 
thing to be remembered with joy 
and profit. For instance,—we were 
holding our convention in a little 
hill town full of the wonderful 
beauty of sky and field and forest. 
It was clear, bright October weather 
and the trees were gorgeous in 
their autumn foliage. Our morn- 
ing session had closed at half past 
twelve and two o'clock found us 
assembled again in the same room, 
which was crowded, insufficiently 
ventilated and overheated, for be- 
sides the hot air furnace our hosts 
had heaped the open fireplace with 
birch logs and the beautiful, leaping 
flames were scorching us almost 
unbearably. 


places, 


We were listening to an address 
upon “The Necessary Preparation 
of a Teacher,” given by one of those 
people from ontside the state who 
pounce upon us now and then, and 
strive with commendable zeal to 
mitigate the impending “barbarism 
in Maine.” Like other heathen be- 
fore us, doubtless, we wished he had 
chosen a different field. Under 
some circumstances we might have 
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drifted into that semi-conscious 
condition between sleeping and 
waking, in which one’s only sense 
of what a speaker is saying is a 
sense of relief when he finally 
sits down; but this man had a kind 
of fierce magnetism which com- 
pelled our unwilling attention. It 
was a melancholy fact, he said, 
that teachers, particularly primary 
teachers, were entering the profes- 
sion with too scanty an equipment 
for their work. They didn’t know 
enough and they permitted them- 
selves to forget what they had once 
known. They were thus unfit for 
their duties, unfit to discipline the 
mind of youth. Then he became 
concrete and, pointing out of the 
window to two large granite balls 
which capped the gate posts of the 
High school building, he said: 
“What is the cubic contents of 
these spheres? Can you find it 
without hesitation? If not, how 
dare you consider yourself qualified 
to teach a child that two and two 
make four?” I sat and trembled. 
Would he call for a rising vote of 
those who felt competent to do the 
hateful example on the spot? Was 
he about to send someone out 
to measure the horrible spheres? 
What if he should then call on 
someone at random—me perhaps !— 
to go to the board and work out the 
result. My terrified mind presented 
to me a decimal, 3.1416+-; but what 
to do with it? Did one multiply or 
divide? Or was it not, perhaps, 
something to be used in cube root? 
Or in plastering a room? 

The awful moment passed; the 
man sat down and we guilty ones 
were delivered from the more im- 
minent peril, but we knew the day 
of reckoning was not over. We 
should still have to settle with our 
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consciences and to learn how to find 
the cubic contents of a sphere be- 
fore our weary heads touched the 
pillow that night—no matter how 
late the evening session held. 

Meanwhile the chairman of the 
meeting was saying: “The sub- 
ject is now open for discussion, 
‘The Necessary Preparation of a 
Teacher.’” As he spoke the door 
opened and a new figure entered. 
It was that of a tall, handsome man, 
a teacher of many years’ standing, 
but with no signs of advancing 
years in appearance except the 
thick, snow-white hair which piled 
itself in loose curls above his fore- 
head. His cheeks were pink with 
the glow of exercise and he brought 
into the close room a refreshing 
whiff of the keen October air. True 
to his principles, after the morning 
session he had first taken a brief 
nap and then a long walk in the 
glorious woods—and he looked it. 
An indescribable sense of freshness 
and vigor came with him. He 
looked inquiringly around the room, 
and then, seeing all eyes turned 
toward himself, he rose to the occa- 
sion and, folding his arms on the 
top of the upright piano, said in a 
clear, cheerful voice, “In my opin- 
ion the best preparation a teacher 
can have is nine hours’ sleep and a 
good breakfast.” 

The effect was electrical. Our 
burdened consciences threw off 
their load, and mine for one refused 
ever to take it up again. But 
the new recommendation I gladly 
adopted; though I have taught 
many a year since then I have 
never gone to my work without a 
good breakfast and hardly twice in 
a year without the previous nine 
hours’ sleep. Who shall say that 
teachers’ conventions do not do 
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much good when speeches of such 
astounding common sense may be 
heard? I have not yet found time 
to review the process of finding the 
cubic contents of a sphere, but I 
verily believe that if it became 
necessary for me to do the thing I 
could somehow manage to do it. 

The next convention that rises in 
my mind was in session in early 
January during a “cold snap” in an 
old-fashioned Maine winter. A lit- 
tle town in the northern part of our 
state had invited us to meet there 
and hospitably offered to entertain 
us all without expense. There was 
on the ground probably about 
three feet of snow on a level, but 
as none of it was on a level that 
seemed a ridiculously conservative 
estimate. The paths were broken 
through drifts which were fre- 
quently as high as our heads, and 
skirted the boundaries of other 
drifts which rose to the height of 
fourteen, eighteen or even twenty 
feet. Following furious storms and 
winds a season of solid, quiet cold 
had come. The mercury started 
the week at zero and registered a 
few degrees lower each night, 
reaching eighteen degrees below 
zero the night before the convention 
opened and promising to drop to 
twenty that night—a promise which 
it generously fulfilled by falling to 
twenty-two below. 

On leaving the train I, as one of 
the younger teachers, was assigned 
to a place about a mile from the 
station and directed to go straight 
along the main road until I reached 
it. The early dark was closing in. 
I stumbled along between the 
drifts, every now and then in dan- 
ger of pitching headlong as my foot 
went into an unexpected hollow. 
‘The cold was bitter and the snow 
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squeaked under my feet viciously, 
as it does in the dead of our 
northern winters. Obeying an un- 
commonly strong instinct for get- 
ting into the wrong place, after I 
felt that I had walked about two 
miles [ stopped at a house which 
partially corresponded to the de- 
scription I had received. There 
was a stepladder at the front win- 
dow and I was met at the door by 
a woman upon whose face conster- 
nation was written. She said she 
was papering her settin’ room and 
she told the committee that she 
couldn’t take no convention people 
unless they was jest to their limit. 
She cheered up when I informed 
her that I was accredited to Mrs. 
Ephraim Smith and told me that 
it wasn’t much more’n a haif a mile 
farther down the same road. 

My spirits sunk very low. I was 
half-frozen but, nevertheless, not 
unwilling to try my fortune else- 
where. It was evident that this 
lady had chosen that unseasonable 
time to paper her sitting room in 
order to escape exercising her hos- 
pitality toward “convention peo- 
ple.” My fancy pictured her set- 
ting before an unbidden guest a 
bowl of cold paste as an evening 
repast, and I was extremely hun- 
gry. Moreover, I did not believe 
that the committee “was jest to 
their limit”; on the contrary, those 
on duty at the railroad station had 
seemed to possess boundless re- 
sources in the way of free entertain- 
ment. At length the right house 
appeared, surrounded by its ram- 
part of drifts. A cheerful light 
shone from the windows and, even 
at a considerable distance, I could 
see a group of people looking out. 
They, at least, were not “spring 
cleaning’ in January. As I plodded 
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along, hungry and tired, and chilled 
to the bone, I said to myself, “I 
hope there'll be a feather bed!” 

Gentle reader, did you ever sleep 
in an unheated spare bedfoom in 
northern Maine, when the ther- 
mometer stood at twenty-two de- 
grees below zero, upon a mattress 
apparently stuffed with clamshells? 
If so you will judge me leniently; 
if not your opinion has no value 
whatever. 

The door opened cordially and 
my misgivings vanished. I was 
warmed up mentally and physically 
in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Such a cozy little house as it was! 
A hardwood fire roared in the par- 
lor “airtight” and made the glowing 
coal fires in sitting room and kitchen 
seem almost chilly by contrast. 
Oh, what a good supper was wait- 
ing for me! It is one of my pleas- 
antest memories of any teachers’ 
convention. I call it supper be- 
cause that was the name of it, but 
there was roast chicken and baked 
potatoes and many other good 
things, among which was an apple 
pie which has lingered long in my 
memory. It had been baked six 
hours in a slow oven and was red 
all through and of unimaginable 
deliciousness. 

After supper the whole family, 
father, mother, daughter of nine- 
teen and son of fifteen, “guessed 
they’d rig up and go with me” to 
the evening session, though if I had 
proved “stuck up” only the daugh- 
ter was going. Afterward they all 
went with me to all of the sessions, 
except occasionally the father, 
whose shop we visited in an inter- 
mission. It was a carpenter’s shop 
—with an addition. I visited the 
addition, too, somewhat to Mr. 
Smith’s dismay, but evidently to 








his still greater pride. It consisted 
of a rather large assortment of 
coffins and caskets. We were 
seventy miles beyond Bangor and 
he kept a full line of goods on hand 
in the winter time. 

To return to the convention; a 
Boston teacher, during the evening 
session, told us just how to teach 
“language.” He tried very hard 
not to be patronizing—the effort at 
times was really painful to witness, 
but so evident was it that I have 
forgotten every other feature of 
his discourse. We ran home from 
the lecture, all five of us. The sky 
was magnificent, full of brilliant 
stars and clear beyond words. It 
was cold beyond words, too, but a 
run of nearly a mile in the heaviest 
garments you can bring yourself to 
wear is conducive to warmth, so 
we arrived in a glow with not even 
a frozen nose or ear amongst us. 
As for the spare bedroom I will 
merely say that there was a feather 
bed which was at the same time the 
slumpiest and the springiest I 
have ever tried. There were five 
blankets and two “comforters” on 
the bed, besides three more neatly 
folded over the footboard. A great 
fire of hardwood burned in the air- 
tight stove and the temperature of 
the room must have been about 
eighty-five. Again I make a dis- 
graceful confession. I slept with 
my window closed! I would gladly 
have left, it open for my own com- 
fort, but I had respect to my 
hostess’s property. I knew very 
well that the pretty pitcher which 
was full of water would freeze and 
burst after the fire had died down, 
if only a crack should be left for the 
fierce cold to get in. Twenty-two 
degrees below zero is not to be 
trifled with! However, I needn’t 
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have feared about the fire, for I be- 
came dimly conscious, just as the 
clock was striking two, of the fig- 
ure of the daughter of the house 
lifting off the whole top of the air- 
tight stove, which opened like a 
lid, and putting in a mammoth 
chunk of “old growth” maple, so 
that in the morning the room was 
still warm and comfortable. The 
blankets and “comforters” I dis- 
carded one at a time, but I hereby 
declare unblushingly that I slept 
my allotted nine hours on that lux- 
urious feather bed in great comfort. 

Next morning, at the convention, 
a Bowdoin professor gave us a vig- 
orous, wholesome talk on athletics, 
and afterward we all visited the 
town’s half-completed new library, 
a little gem, given by a wealthy 
Westerner to the place of his birth. 
There was a mural tablet of brass 
inside the building, inscribed with 
the names of great literary men. 
It was set rather high and we made 
out the names with some difficulty. 
“Shakespeare, Milton, Go-eth,” read 
my host. “Go-eth,” I repeated val- 
iantly, following him with near- 
sighted gaze. Just then I observed 
the Boston lecturer of the previous 
evening standing at my elbow and 
smiling with an indulgent, super- 
cilious air. He had caught the 
Maine schoolma’am in her native 
haunts and would doubtless report 
her habits of speech among his 
colleagues! Oh, why couldn't it 
have been the Bowdoin professor! 
He would have understood. 

As the years slip by individual 
conventions become blurred. Is the 
sense of duty less keen than in our 
youth? Certainly the conscience is 
less painfully tender. Last spring 
when I heard an instructor of youth 
whom dyspepsia had plainly marked 
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for her own, averring that he regu- 
larly corrected five hundred essays 
a week besides teaching his classes, 
I did not grow hot and cold at the 
thought of my own incompetence; 
for, though in term time essays 
form the staple of my literary diet, 
I can correct only two in ten 
minutes when they are short and 
good, and one in fifteen minutes 
when they are reasonably long and 
bad. Thus, even if I should cut 
down for the purpose my _ nine 
hours of sleep,—which is not to be 
thought of—my achievements in 
that line would be hardly worth 
mentioning in comparison with his. 
Instead of dwelling upon this dis- 
couraging aspect of the subject I 
wandered off into a train of mild 
philosophizing. I asked myself, 
What is an essay? Two extreme 
types occurred to me_ between 
which the essay as a _ norm 
must somewhere exist. When my 
mother first went to school, at the 
age of four, seventy-five years ago, 
she was told to write a composi- 
tion. It was, perhaps, not an 
reasonable requirement for 
her attainments—she had already 
finished the New England primer 
and read in the Testament; but she 
did not know how to write a com- 
position. An older girl wrote it for 
her, and mother duly copied it, quite 
unaware of any wrongdoing in- 
volved in the act. She remembers 
that it read thus,— 


un- 
one of 


“Tue Horse” 


“The horse is a very~ useful ani- 


mal. Some people are very cruel 
to them which is wrong. I will 
never do so.” 

She handed it in and it was ac- 
cepted; but soon afterward she dis- 
covered the same literary effort in 
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print beneath the picture of a 
horse in her obliging friend’s lit- 
tle picture book, and this so 
shocked mother’s four-year-old sen- 
sibilities that she has “never done 
so” again in her subsequent seventy- 
five years. 

At the other extreme was an 
essay which an unpractical girl of 
seventeen once asked me to look 
over for her. I suspect she intended 
it for publication. It was ninety- 
three pages long and the subject 
was “Woman’s True Sphere.” The 
style was grandiloquent and dis- 
played equal ignorance and fervor. 
I noted that the spelling was excel- 
lent on the first ten pages, and then 
gradually went down hill till toward 
the close it was ingeniously bad. 
3ut besides this the young author 
had a way of making her o’s like 


a’s and thus, as the expression 


“Woman's duty as a whole” was a 
favorite one with her, ‘“Woman’s 


duty as a whale,’ stared at me 
from every page. Stifling the temp- 
tation to tell her that woman’s duty 
as a little fish was more in her line 
—by the irony of fate the child’s 
name was Herring—I asked her, 
instead of commenting very seri- 
ously upon her essay, if she helped 
her mother about the housework, if 
she washed the dishes and mended 
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her own stockings. She left me 
with the air of one who had been 
misunderstood. Plainly she 
disappointed in her teacher. She 
had expected appreciation and 
found the disposition to consider 
nothing but petty drudgery. 

In the course of these rambling 
reflections upon the true nature 
and value of the essay the dyspeptic 
schoolmaster—he of five hundred a 
week—closed his discourse, and, to 
emphasize my emancipation from 
the shackles which once had bound 
me, I persuaded a colleague to go 
with me for dinner to a hotel, shun- 
ning the cheap boarding 
where teachers rightfully belong, 
though the price of our midday 
meal, according to the schedule of 
our early years, would have sup- 
plied us each with “two suits of 
summer underwear.” After that 
we drifted away from the conven- 
tion entirely and took a long trolley 
ride between orchards white with 
apple blossoms, secure in the knowl- 
edge that, now that conventions sit 
chiefly in departments, it makes 
no special difference which depart- 
ment you attend, and the depart- 
ment of “Nature-study from a 
trolley-car seat” is as likely to be 
“uplifting and any 
other. 


was 


houses 


inspiring’ as 
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Civic Responsibility 
T is not alone the big cities of this 
country that need an awakening 


of the civic conscience, it is the 
smaller towns as well. It is just as 
wicked and just as mean to “graft” 
a few hundred dollars yearly from 
your home town as it is to do the 
same thing by the thousands in a 
big city. The democratic form of 
government as we apply it to a 
New England town seems to give 
especial opportunity for this sort 
of meanness and petty rascality. 
What is everybody's business is 
nobody’s business and that seems 
especially to apply to the smal! 
town where the local .government 
is commonly “departmented” almost 
to death. In such the number of 
“selectmen” who are also overseers 
of the poor and assessors of taxes 
varies from three to nine and there 
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is plenty of chance for confusion of 
authority and shifting of responsi- 
bility. There is a town clerk whose 
duties are occasional, a treasurer 
whose responsibilities do not pre- 
vent him from engaging strenuously 
in other lines of business, a tax 
collector who certainly earns some 
of the taxes in collecting them, and 
a great host of other officials. In 
an average one-horse town of five 
thousand inhabitants the number of 
officials voted for and elected or 
deposed each year amounts to about 
thirty and the pulling and hauling 
in the political game runs through- 
out the year. The action of an offi- 
cial during his term is apt to be 
biased as much by the probabilities 
of re-election, the desire to stand 
well with this or that faction or 
society, as it is by the strict de- 
mands of justice and civic responsi- 
bility. Therein lies the opportunity 
for the local bunco man. Every 
town has such, some man or men 
who are eager to do work for the 
town at exorbitant prices and can 
work their political pull with the au- 
thorities to have the bills approved. 
Probably most any keen business 
man would contract to do the local 
construction work and repair work, 
amounting in most towns to tens of 
thousands of dollars yearly, for half 
what the towns pay for it, such is 
the difference between political pull 
and business done without a string 
attachment. Probably the business 
man would make money at that. 

In some towns the civic common 
sense is becoming roused to this 
sort of thing and the voters are 
endeavoring to correct it. These 
towns are too small to have a Tar- 
bell or a Steffens to chronicle this 
awakening so we rarely hear much 
about it in print, but it is going 
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on tue the same with good results. 
Such an awakening has recently oc- 
curred in the suburban town of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. There a 
committee of citizens went carefully 
to work to investigate conditions 
and report on needed reforms in 
methods of administration. This 
committee reported some radical and 
seemingly reasonable recommenda- 
tions. The first of these was that 
the offices of collector of taxes, 
town clerk, clerk of selectmen, clerk 
of water registration and clerk of 
fire engineers, be consolidated, and 
all the duties be performed by a 
town clerk to be nominated and 
elected by the citizens. By this 
change, $850 will be saved to 
the town annually. It also recom- 
mended that the fees hitherto 
collected by the town clerk and 
tax collector should be paid into 
the town treasury, and that the su- 
perintendent of streets henceforth 
have charge of the sewer, and the 
water and park departments, thus 
making a further saving of $800 a 
year in salaries. 

These recommendations were so 
reasonable, in view of the facts im- 
pressively brought out by the study 
of the situation—just such as would 
have been given by those respon- 
sible for the affairs of a private cor- 
poration—that they were adopted 
at a meeting of the voters of the 
town, called for their consideration. 

It is quite probable that the re- 
forms which the committee of Win- 
chester citizens contemplates will 
go further than appears in the re- 
ports to date of their work, provided 
that more reforms are needed. That 
may be the extent of the need in 
Winchester. There are other towns 
in New England where public office 
is regarded as a public trust and the 
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officials conduct themselves after 
the latest style of trust magnates. 
The citizens know of these actions 
whereby they are robbed yearly of 
the money which they pay in taxes 
yet do not seem to have the courage 
or the initiative to remedy the 
abuses. Winchester points to such 
the way. A committee of upright 
and citizens, not office 
holders, working on the lines fol- 
lowed by the Winchester commit- 
tee, can easily do such towns an 
inestimable service, first by reform- 
ing obvious abuses and_ second 
through the fact of their existence 
operating as a check on would-be 
violators of the laws of good citizen- 
ship and honest service. All that is 
needed is a moderate amount of 


fearless 


courage, plain common sense and a 
feeling of civic responsibility. 


The Giorgione Controversy 
HE New England’s article on 
“The Art Treasures of Fenway 

Court,” published in the November 

number, was widely quoted and 

roused much interest among artists 
and lovers of art in America. It 

did more than this however; it 

roused Italy and started a contro- 

versy concerning the authenticity 
of one of Mrs. Gardner’s pictures 
which the lapse of months seems to 
make merely cumulative. This pic- 
ture is, the beautiful painting of 
“Christ Bearing the Cross,” hereto- 
fore believed by all American au- 
thorities to be the original by Gior- 
gione. No sooner however had the 
magazine reached its readers in Italy 
than a storm arose. The Italian 
authorities resented the purchase of 
the picture. Its reproduction in the 
inagazine and the story concerning 
it first called their attention to the 
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fact that it is missing from the Los- 
chi Palace at Vicenza. A sale of 
one of the old masters to parties 
outside of Italy is an offence against 
the Italian law punishable by a 
heavy fine and the authorities at 
once proceeded to take the matter 
up with a view to punishing the 
former owner. This has not been 
done. Instead many revelations 
have followed, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the final decision, 
but just rendered by one of the fore- 
most of European art critics, that 
the painting in Mrs. Gardner’s 
palace is not the original and not 
even the best copy. Ugo Monneret 
de Villard is responsible for this 
statement in the current issue of 
“L’Illustrazione Italiana,’ and the 
pocketbook of the illustrious owner 
of the Loschi Palace would thus 
seem to be safe from the threatened 
fine. 

On the other hand New England, 
which is rated by present day critics 
as being the most prominent and 
promising art centre of the country, 
suffers a distinct loss, not only in 
prestige but in opportunity. Few 
enough old masters are available 
for study by our students and our 
art critics can but mourn the wordy 
praise which they have been ex- 
pending upon what the distin- 
guished Italian declares to be but a 
second rate copy. 

Yet it may not be so bad after all. 
Amid all the storm Mrs. Gardner 
discreetly says nothing and it is 
quite possible that she. knows defi- 
nitely more about the picture which 
she bought than does anyone else 
except the former owner. The origi- 
nal picture is certainly gone from 
the place which it occupied in the 
Loschi Palace. Italy may be will- 
ing to salve its wound by saying 
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that although it has disappeared at 
least the all-purchasing Americans 
have not got it. It is difficult to 
decide where doctors disagree. In 
any case the New England takes a 
modest pride in the far reaching 
influence of its pages. New Eng- 
landers read it the world over. 


Evidently it reaches the palaces of 
Italy, as well. 


The “Farmer's Special” 


EW ENGLAND agriculture is 

certainly on the ascendant. 
Farms steadily increase in value 
and the once abandoned ones are in 
a fair way to be all taken up within 
another decade. Farming pays 
right here in New England, but it 
is going to pay better. Our agricul- 
tural colleges, the state boards of 
agriculture and the department at 
Washington are all helping the mat- 
ter along in right good fashion. It 
all depends not only on what you 
raise but how you raise it. The 
agricultural colleges are busy teach- 
ing that and their work shows good 
results. Now comes a voice from 
the Agricultural Department at 
Washington which declares that the 
Utopian dream of the old farmer, 
that he might some time be able to 
grind up the granite which cum- 
bered his fields into fertilizer, is 
about to be realized. Granite con- 
tains considerable quantities of pot- 
ash which is exceedingly valuable 
in restoring worn out fields. As it 
stands in our hills this potash is 
locked up in insoluble combinations. 
The Department at Washington 
thinks it is soon to be able to devise 
a means for unlocking this combi- 
nation so that the granite hills may 
be ground up into fertilizer at a 
profit. Science and invention are 
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doing many wonderful things for 
us and a discovery like this will 
make the New England farming 
lands still further increase in value. 
Meanwhile the farming interests 
of our section can report progress 
from an unexpected source which is 
the railroads. President Tuttle of 
the Boston and Maine is keenly 
alive to the importance of agricul- 
ture in New England and is taking 
wise measures to help increase that 
importance. The farmers who are 
already at work making a living on 
their farms have no time to go to 
the agricultural colleges, so in some 
way the colleges must be brought 
to the farmer. Accordingly Presi- 
dent Tuttle has placed at the dis- 
posal of the agricultural colleges a 
special train, which will take the 
teachers to the farms of New Eng- 
land, where they will show the 
latest improved apparatus, the best 
plant foods and tell them how to 
meet the difficulties which. arise in 
their own farming. The special will 
stop wherever there is a demand for 
it, preferably in the smaller places, 
where the instruction will be of the 
most benefit, and it will cover a 
large part of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, travel- 
ling some fifteen hundred miles. 


The 
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Such a mission should be of great 
practical value in many ways. It 
will teach the farmer much to his 
advantage and result in the adop- 
tion of improved methods and 
greater profits. It will without doubt 
react for good in another direction 
also. It will give the agricultural 
colleges a chance to see what the 
actual needs and practical home 
difficulties of the farmer are, things 
which they might not discover on 
the college farm or in the text books 
and class room. Moreover it will 
give a chance for greater commun- 
ity of interests between the farmer 
and the roads which must carry his 
products to market. The railroads 
do not live by the manufactures of 
New Engiand alone. The farmers 
and the farming communities also 
take much grist to the railroad mill 
both directly and indirectly. Any- 
thing which will help to a closer 
understanding between the two will 
be mutually helpful. The farmers 
are fortunate, the agricultural col- 
leges have added opportunity in the 
new scheme and President Tuttle is 
to be congratulated on a move 
which will increase the popularity 
and prosperity of his road. The 
“Farming Special” will be in de- 
mand from now on. 


Birth 


By Atoystus Cott 


“Now is the end,” the poet said; 
“For Joy hath drifted by, 

And Pain and Sorrow gather near 
To see me faint and die!” 


“Nay,” quoth the Master, “not the end, 
At last you deign to give 

Pity a place within your heart— 
Now you begin to live!” 
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Uncle Joshua’s Last Word 


By Arto BArLow 


NCLE JOSHUA was eccen- 

tric, but he was also rich and 

wealth covers a multitude of 
eccentricities. Thus it came about 
that he was well beloved of his 
relatives who made it a point to 
invite him often and go out of their 
way to be nice to him. 

Nephew William and his pretty, 
politic wife used often to have him 
down to see them and always took 
care to give him the best the house 
afforded. Especially were they care- 
ful to bring to his notice the little 
daughter Ethel, now four and win- 
some. Mrs. William, with a bright 
woman’s eye to the main chance, 
had hoped that the child would be a 
boy that they might name him 
Joshua after his wealthy uncle. A 
child named after an uncle is likely 
to draw college expenses from that 
uncle and may stand first in his will, 
even if the uncle is, as Mrs. William 
said in her heart but took great care 
not to express it, even to William, 
“a surly old bear.” 

No doubt William had hoped so, 
too, but when the madam, in a 
desperate attempt to recover lost 


ground, suggested that they name 
the little roly poly mite Joshuina he 
flatly refused. He vowed that some- 
thing was due to his own dignity 
and if they named the girl Joshuina 
the Frolic Club would have the fact 
for the prize joke in their next 
minstrel show, and no doubt he was 
right. Yet Mrs. William had hopes. 
Some one had told her that Uncle 
Joshua was very fond of music, old 
ballads, and had been moved to 
tears by the singing of “Ben Bolt.” 

That settled it for Mrs. William 
and she spent much time in training 
little Ethel to use her really pretty 
voice in singing ballads, Ben Bolt 
in particular. One day when Uncle 
Joshua was at the house she used 
much diplomacy to get him seated 
in the big armchair in the music 
room and coaxed the shy child to 
the piano with a pretty prelude, 
saying, “Now Ethel, darling, sing 
that lovely old ballad for your uncle, 
the one we all love so much.” But 
just as the childish treble piped up 
with “Don’t you remember sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt?” Uncle Joshua 
bolted, saying, “I don’t want to hear 
her sing,” and was later seen in the 
garden, smoking his nasty old pipe. 

Then Mrs. William rose hastily 
from the piano and went off down 
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cellar, nobody knows what to say 
or do, only the woman who cleaned 
found three preserve jars smashed 
on the cement floor of the preserve 
closet that afternoon. Uncle Joshua 
had no doubt jarred things by his 
rudeness but no one would have 
thought it would have shaken the 
cellar to that extent. 

Then there were the Smithsons, 
distant as to relationship and loca- 
tion, but very near the old man in 
thought, as Mrs. Smithson prowed 
by sending him semi-annually a big 
box full of jars of mustard pickle. 

It seems that Uncle Joshua had 
once made a visitation at the house 
of Smithson and at dinner had 
exorbitantly praised the mustard 
pickle. Mrs. Smithson did not 


know that this was sarcasm, that 
the old man hated mustard pickle 
worse than he did his relatives and 
had simply taken a keen delight in 


imposing on their credulity. So 
Mrs. Smithson, whose 
pickle was really something to have 
nightmares about, made it in vast 
quantities and fairly made Smith- 
son poor by the purchase of ingredi- 
ents and prepayment of expressage. 
They’d got to win their share of 
the inheritance some way, and how 
better than by catering to Uncle 
Joshua’s taste in condiments? Thus 
matters went on for some years 
until one day Smithson, happening 
to be in town, called on the old 
gentleman, just to jolly him up a 
bit, as he explained to himself. 

It was a bright spring morning 
and Uncle Joshua asked Smithson 
to sit out in the back garden with 
him while he smoked. There at 
the foot of the garden was a new 
retaining wall of some scintillating 
material, set in cement. Smithson 
took one look at this wall and fell 


mustard | 
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off the rustic seat in the shock of 
surprise and grief. Uncle Joshua 
had built an entire stretch of the 
wall, three feet high, of jars full of 
mustard pickle, set in cement, and 
very pretty it looked, too, with the 
olive green contents of the bottles 
shining out through the glass, all 
set in geometric figures as the fancy 
of the architect, none other than 
Uncle Joshua himself, had dictated. 
Smithson and his wife said things 
to one another after he got home 
from that trip, and as a result 
neither spoke to the other for a 
week. Thus sorrowful is the tread 
of him who would walk in dead 
men’s shoes. 

As for Ninetta, no one thought at 
all of her chances. Ninetta was a 
distant relative, his housekeeper, 
and the only one who dared flout 
Uncle Joshua. Smithson used to 
say privately to Mrs. Smithson that 
“it did him good to see her make 
the old guy walk turkey,’ whatever 
that meant. And then Mrs. Smith- 
son would roundly reprove him lest 
such sentiments should get abroad. 
Ninetta berated Uncle Joshua as a 
fretful mother might berate —her 
mischievous child, and perhaps in 
her heart of hearts she loved him as 
fondly, but she certainly did not 
show it. So, as Mrs. William said 
between the dimples of a plump but 
not over cordial smile, “She is only 
a forty-’leventh cousin, a scrawny, 
old-maid, school teacher turned 
housekeeper; she doesn’t stand any 
chance.” Which was perhaps true 
in part, though those who knew 
Ninetta best knew she was an old 
maid from choice, and scrawny is a 
mean word, used only by fat people. 

Well, after what seemed a long 
time to the rest of them, Uncle 
Joshua died. The very next day 
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his lawyer sent for the relatives 
that they might hear the reading of 
his will. It seemed like unseemly 
haste to know what was coming to 
them, but the deceased had ordered 
it thus for reasons of his own. 
This will, Smithson declared, was 
as cranky as any other act of Uncle 
Joshua and was what might be ex- 
pected of a man who would build 
a retaining wall of mustard pickle. 
Everyone was surprised, though, to 
learn the amount of property the 
dear old gentleman had left behind 
him. A man, however eccentric, 
who leaves a cool hundred thousand, 
is a dear old gentleman to his sor- 
rowing relatives, whatever his ideas 
may have been concerning Ben 
Bolt and mustard pickle. 


But they were all astounded 


when the will was read, mystified 
and not in the least pleased. There 


were small bequests to charities and 
churches, a sum that carefully used 
would send Ethel to the conserva- 
tory, where the testator testily 
hoped she would learn to sing Ben 
Bolt satisfactorily to some one, and 
an envelope for Mrs. Smithson, not 
to be opened till after the funeral. 
This looked well for the Smithsons; 
Mrs. S. gave a glance of triumph 
at her husband. The meanest part 
of the whole thing, however, was 
that the bulk of the property was 
disposed of in a _ codicil which 
would not be read till the funeral 
was over, and the final clause read 
as follows: “I bequeath to each rela- 
tive who shall not attend my funeral 
the sum of five hundred dollars.” 
As they separated they were 
guarded in what they. said to each 
other. No doubt long-suffering de- 
votion was to be rewarded. Mrs. 
Smithson was sure that mustard 
pickle was in the end triumphant. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William knew in their 
hearts that they were to be the 
residuary legatees. Had he not 
already provided for Ethel? Rather 
stingily, to be sure, but it showed 
where his heart was. So with the 
other relatives, and all were sure— 
aloud—that the loss of five hundred 
would not prevent them from 
attending the funeral with due 
pomp and ceremony. In that they 
were unanimous. 

At home, however, they were not 
so sure. “Nobody,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liam to Mr. William in the privacy 
of their chamber, “wanted to go to 
the old bear’s funeral, not really. Of 
course it was high time he had one 
but it was not necessary they 
should go and lose good money by 
it. They had got along on a small 
salary long enough, and had a hard 
time of it. Even if they did have 
money coming to them it was un- 
wise to be extravagant, and a five 
hundred dollar expression of grief 
for a man who would not hear 
Ethel sing was more than they 
could afford.” 

Smithson, too, put his foot right 
down on the threshold of his 
humble domicile. He wasn’t going 
to drop that five hundred and that 
was all there was about it. 

“But,” argued Mrs. Smithson, 
“how it looks! Here we are the 
probable heirs to a cool hundred 
thousand and we don’t even go to 
the funeral. What will people say 
of us?” 

“That’s easy,” replied Smithson; 
“we'll have to put up a bluff. We'll 
start all right, but we'll miss the 
train. There’s another in two hours 
and when we arrive it will be all 
over but the shouting. That’s the 
way to do it. If you had let me 
run the mustard pickle business it 
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would have been done better. I’d 
have sent it in paper bags and then 
he couldn’t have built walls of it.” 
That was just like Smithson and 
his wife wouldn’t even reply, but 
she got out her best black for the 
trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. William worked 
similarly but with different machin- 
ery. They would start in their 
automobile. William could . not 
afford to have an automobile, but 
when he bought a ten dollar suit 
of an enterprising clothing concern 
that gave a prize of an automobile 
to the ten dollar suiter who guessed 
nearest to the number of beans in 
a bottle—and guessed right—-he 
could not afford not to have one. 
Mr. William had never been able 
to get three miles from the house 
in this automobile without breaking 
down, and he argued that being 
late to Uncle Joshua's funeral was 


the one way in which he could put 
the machine to practical use. 

So they started, bound with much 
crape, and bound for the funeral of 
dear old Uncle Joshua. The machine 


was bound, too, bound to get 
there. Run fast or slow it wouldn’t 
break down. It coughed gasoline 
consumptively, but it had no idea 
of collapse. 

“Heavens!” cried William in de- 
spair, “we'll get there on time if we 
don’t look out.” 

“Can’t you make the horrid thing 
break in some way?” asked Mrs. 
William, anxiously. 

“Break,” said William, “it’s bound 
to break. It never ran like this 
before, except in the catalogue.” 

But do what he might it ran like 
a charm, and almost before they 
knew ‘it they were right in front of 
Uncle Joshua’s house. Here a 
bright idea struck William. He put 
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the lever up at the top notch and 
as he shot by he called to those at 
the gate. “Look out! look out! I 
can’t stop it.” 

On they whizzed down the road. 
“What are you going to do?” asked 
Mrs. William in much alarm. She 
was afraid of the automobile, any- 
way. 

“Do?” said William grimly, “I’m 
going to make the thing run away. 
We’ll sail around the square at top 
speed for the next hour. Then 
everybody’ll know it’s’ running 
away with us. We aren’t to blame 
if we can’t stop our automobile, are 
we? Lots of people have trouble 
that way. This one never did it 
yet, but, by gum! she’s got to this 
time.” 

Mrs. William shivered and clasped 
Ethel to her heart as they swung 
a reckless corner and dashed on. 
The one policeman of the town 
looked on in amazement and shouted 
for them to stop in the name of the 
law, but William never quivered 
an eyelash. Five hundred dollars 
would pay a fine for violating the 
ordinances and leave a comfortable 
margin. On they went, round and 
round and round. The services had 
begun. The people of the town 
came out and lined the streets. 
Word: had been passed that an au- 
tomobile was running away and 
much advice was shouted to Mr. 
William as he whizzed by. Would- 
be heroes, planned to stop him for 
a reward but quailed before the 
machine’s vicious dash. Some one 
suggested that they should trap it 
with a hayrick drawn across the 
street, but the policeman vetoed 
that. William would have dodged 
it, anyway. 

Twenty minutes went by and 
they were making their fifteenth 
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round when, square in front of 
the house, something dropped in 
the brake mechanism. It bit with 
a vicious snap and the machine 
plunged like an earth-homing aero- 
lite to a full stop. 

Mr. and Mrs. William and Ethel 
went on. Mr. William’s first im- 
pression was that he would attend 
the funeral after all, by way of the 
roof, but the direction was wrong. 
Inside, the quartette had just struck 
up with excellent tremolo, “Over 
the River,” but it was not quite so 
bad as that. It was over the dasher 
instead, and about fifteen feet to 
the soft clay of the roadside. Mrs. 


William, plump and expansive, had 
always vowed that she would never 
leave Mr. William, and she kept 
her vow even in her wild flight. 
When they landed all you could 
see of Mr. William was two beckon- 
ing hands, but after a little he 


emerged, with Mrs. William in a 
fainting condition but still clinging. 
Ethel, however, was sitting beside 
them, clapping her hands in high 
glee. 

“Oh, papa!” she cried, “wasn’t it 
fun! We jumped clear to here. 
Do it aden, will you?” 

But Mr. William had _ other 
things to attend to, for the by- 
standers were bent on taking Mrs. 
William into Uncle Joshua’s house, 
thus making her constructively 
present at the funeral after all. By 
much diplomacy he got her to the 
house across the street, where she 
revived. She said she could thank 
Providence for landing on some- 
thing soft which had saved her. 
Mr. William did not explain what 
it was. They had wrecked the au- 
tomobile, and he felt pretty sure his 
internal economy was wrecked with 
it, but they had failed to attend the 
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funeral of Uncle Joshua after all, 
and that was the main thing. 

Smithson and his wife came in 
about this time on a later train, and 
the other relatives, all accidentally 
detained, were not far behind. 
Everything had gone most satis- 
factorily. Neighbors had attended 
the funeral, but the only relative 
was Ninetta. A great loneliness 
had come over Ninetta with the 
death of Uncle Joshua. Forty years 
his junior as she was, it was yet as 
if the fretful mother had lost her 
mischievous boy, and now that she 
might no longer berate him was 
inconsolable. She resolved that he 
should have one sincere mourner, 
and so, among the neighbors there 
was one, if but one, of his blood 
who dropped a tear of real grief 
upon his bier and reverently fol- 
lowed him to the little cemetery on 
the hill. 

The services over and the pro- 
cession returned, the relatives to a 
man gathered in the. old house, 
very sorry to have been accident- 
ally detained. The old lawyer 
looked them over with a solemn 
twinkle in his eye. Not one of the 
interested ones was missing. The 
codicil was opened, and he read: 

“T give and bequeath the balance 
of my property and money to such 
of my relatives as have sufficient 
respect for me to attend my funeral 
in spite of the money loss to them 
of five hundred dollars.” 

There was a brief silence of utter 
surprise, and then Mr. William ut- 
tered a deep groan. His automobile 
had builded better than he knew, 
and if it had been allowed to have 
its way he would have been the 
richer by many thousands. Now— 

But Mrs. Smithson was on her 
feet with fire in her eye. 
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“Excuse me,” she said to the 
lawyer, who was folding up his 
papers, “but there is something 
more to be read. Here is another 
codicil in an envelope which dear 
old Uncle Joshua gave me to open 
only after the funeral. I guess the 
Smithsons, who have been so good 
to him all his life, are not to be left 
out in this hour!” 
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She tore the envelope open with 
nervous fingers, glaring meanwhile 
at the others, gave a quick glance 
at the slip of paper within and 
sank with a scream in Smithson’s 
arms. 

In the envelope was a recipe for 
the making of mustard pickle, and 
a good one, too, as I have been 
told. 





The Green o’ the Spring 


By Denis A. McCartHy 


Sure, afther all the winther, 
An’ afther all the snow, 
’Tis fine to see the sunshine, 
*Tis fine to feel its glow, 
Tis fine to see the buds break 
On boughs that bare have been— 
But best of all to Irish eyes 
‘Tis grand to see the green! 


Sure, afther all the winther, 
An’ afther all the snow, 

Tis fine to hear the brooks sing 
As on their way they go; 

*Tis fine to hear at mornin’ 
The voice of robineen, 

But best of all to Irish eyes, 

"Tis grand to see the green! 


Sure, here in grim New England 
The spring is always slow, 
An’ every bit 0’ green grass 
Is kilt wid frost an’ snow; 
Ah, many a heart is heavy 
The winther days, I ween— 
But oh, the joy when springtime comes 
An’ brings the blessed green! 
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Sugar Weather 


By FLorENcE JosEPHINE Boyce 


A clear, keen morning in the spring, when winter’s 
barely over, 

And through the drifts the meadows show their 
knolls of withered clover, 

When wood birds rap upon the trees, the echoes far 
conveying, 

And hounds go loping ‘cross the hills with hollow 
peals of baying; 

Come out, come out, and lend a shout: we'll tap the 
trees together; 

The earth is waking from its nap, and this is sugar 
weather. 


The crows are cawing in the pines, and jays are loudly 
screaming ; 


From every sugar place around you hear the men 


a-teaming ; 

The little lad out on the crust has left his sled behind 
him, 

He’s heard a robin in the elm, and dashed away to find 
him; 

Ho! there he is on yonder branch,—now watch him 
preen a feather! 

He’s proof enough the spring has come, and this is 
sugar weather. 


The sun looks down above the hill, and all the fields 
are gleaming; 

The sugar house is belching smoke, the old black pan 
is steaming; 

The ruddy farmer, bare of head, comes hurrying from 
his labor 

To send an answer ’cross the lot to some inquiring 
neighbor, 

And now and then inspects the sky, and draws con- 
clusions whether 

The wind is getting in the west, for that means sugar 
weather. 
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Up through the woods in snowy roads the patient 
oxen wallow, 

The creaking sled moves slowly off o’er drifted ridge 
and hollow; 

The dog’s incessant barking shows he’s sighted game, 
and treed it; 

And by the roaring of the brook you’d know that 
spring has freed it; 

The teamster cries, “Whoa, hush! back, gee!’ and 
snaps his lash of. leather ; 

And all the woods ring full of sounds that go with 
sugar weather. 


I’ve never heard another bird who chirped so sweet a 
warning 

As that the robin carols out upon a keen March morn- 
ing; 

I’ve never found the spot that gave a nectar worth the 
sipping 

Like where a bright tin bucket hangs and maple sap 
is dripping ; 

And king ne’er dined on sweeter fare than when we 
sat together 

And ate our dinner round the arch in happy sugar 
weather. 


Ballad of the Cover Page 


By Konan MAcHuUGH 


Fair, with parted lips, she stands 
Where the lilies breathe and die, 
Easter music in her hands 
And her rapt gaze turned on high; 
Lady of the cover page, 
Through the rapture-laden breeze 
Anxious thoughts our minds engage, — 
Are you going to sing or sneeze? 


Organ prelude softly calls 
Through the vaulted arches fair, 
Sunshine stealing down the walls 
Glints and nestles in her hair; 
Lady of the cover page, 
Ere your thoughts take upward wing, 
Pray our anxious doubts assuage, — 
Are you going to sneeze or sing? 
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Bend that form of slender grace 
From its pose among the flowers, 
Downward turn the waiting face, 
Read its mystery to ours; 
Lady of the cover page, 
Wealth we plight on bended knees, 
’Tis the question of the age,— 
Are you going to sing or sneeze? 


Envoy 


Prince, the artist heathen rage, 
Who shall trace their wandering? 
Lo! the lady of the page, — 
Is she going to sneeze or sing? 


At Easter Tide 


By Grace STONE FIELD 


At Easter tide the sun shines down 
On all the lassies in the town, 
In gay array of spring attire, 
And one I ardently admire; 
E’en Betty’s beauty’s glorified 
At Easter tide. 


Her eyes like gentians darkly blue 
Their lifted lashes shining through, 
Under a hat straight from Virot, 
Set my poor, foolish heart aglow, 
When I am walking by her side 
At Easter tide. 


Ah, well, I wonder why I’m sighing? 
I would the time were faster flying— 
Still I’m contented with my lot, 
For we’re to have the mystic knot 
That makes this flower of maids my bride, 
At Easter, tied. 





The Despotism of Combined Millions 


The Struggle Now Going on for the Rescue of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
By Joun W. RyckMAN 


The vicious practices that prevailed so long in the Mutual Life are being 
audaciously continued by a new autocrat of “the system”’—Charles A. Peabody. 
Nothing short of a searching investigation of that company will now satisfy its out- 
raged policyholders. The President in obedience to Standard Oil dictatorship has 
blocked every step toward reform and the real owners of the company, the policy- 
holders, deploring the false stewardship of their Trustees, are determined to turn 
them out and manage the business themselves. Furthermore, they will demand 
restitution and the punishment of faithless officers who have enjoyed immunity 


through a derelict district attorney. 


HILE the public has been 
interested chiefly in the be- 
trayals of trust which recent 
life insurance disclosures have re- 
vealed and in the intimate relation 
of insurance funds to the involu- 
tions of trust companies and other 
financial institutions, there is an- 
other aspect of the situation more 
serious and of much more immedi- 
ate concern to the average man. 
When, as in the history of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
millions accumulate so rapidly as to 
bewilder men accustomed to han- 
dling enormous sums, it is not to 
be wondered that, in this era of 
omnivorous greed, they have been 
easily led into making careless and 
unscrupulous use of the capital 
intrusted to their keeping. The 
officers of the insurance companies 
have not alone been to blame; there 
have been cumulative causes for 
which the people were responsible. 
There were no adequate provisions 


of law to protect life insurance 
funds from the dragonnade of com- 
mercialism. A blind confidence in 
the wisdom and soundness of Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy and other financial 
sorcerers gave a certain shield and 
warrant to weak and avaricious men 
who yielded complacently to the 
temptings of the devil. 

The real ethical question for the 
public and for the trustees of 
these funds is, or ought to be, 
Where have these sums come from 
that have been made the bulwark 
of Wall street’s over-venturesome 
speculations? And the unmistakable 
answer is; They have come from 
the pockets of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in moderate circum- 
stances, business men, tradesmen, 
professional men, and even laborers 
who have found in life insurance 
the only means open to them to 
provide for their wives and chil- 
dren after their own lives are ended. 
They have viewed these savings in 
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the light of a sacred beneficence, 
never suspecting that a financial 
Gargantua would enter their depos- 
itory and pilfer the strong box of 
the widow and orphan of many 
millions as was notably the case in 
the Mutual Life. 

For this provision they have been 
paying premiums, enormously in 
excess of the actual cost of the in- 
surance received, through submis- 
sion to the stupendous extravagance 
and dazzling magnificence of the 
McCurdy-McCall-Alexander epoch. 
Or turning it the other way around, 
to bring out the full force of the 
facts, the families of the insured 
have not been receiving the amount 
of insurance to which they have 
rightfully been entitled, by actual 
business conditions, in exchange 


for premiums paid. 
Roughly speaking, the payment 


of two hundred dollars a year in 
premiums to an insurance company 
by a man forty years of age, and in 
good health, buys an insurance of 
the face value of five thousand dol- 
lars. An examination of the finances 
of the great New York companies 
as made public in the recent dis- 
closures, and a comparison of them 
with the life insurance systems of 
Great Britain, where the business 
is honestly and prudently managed, 
under rigid espionage of the state, 
indicates that a premium of two 
hundred dollars ought to secure an 
insurance of between ten thousand 
and fifteen thousand dollars. 

Here then is the fundamental 
wrong of this whole miserable busi- 
ness. The sums that have been 
squandered and corruptly used have 
not dropped down from the skies or 
sprung from the ground like manna 
in the wilderness. They have been 
taken mainly from hard-working 
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people of moderate means whosé 
families have rightfully been en- 
titled to probably more than twice 
the insurance they have actually 
received for the premiums paid. So 
long as such an initial wrong as 
this was tolerated we could not be 
greatly surprised that all other 
possible kinds of wrongdoing were 
revealed among the consequences 
of the system. 


The Legislative Reforms 
Recommended 


It is commendable that the Arm- 
strong Investigating Committee in 
New York completed its great work 
of unfolding the craftiness by which 
life insurance funds have been di- 
verted into private pockets and into 
channels of speculation, by recog- 
nizing this fundamental wrong and 
making recommendations of a dras- 
tic nature that, if enacted into law, 
must safeguard these funds in future 
from ruthless juggling by great 
corporated interests, from the clutch 
of the dangerous graftsmen who 
have sent more than one million 
dollars of policyholders’ money to 
Albany to defeat the proposed legal 
remedies, and from the sophistry of 
actuaries who have predicated the 
expense loading on the McCurdy 
idea of Napoleonic splendor in ex- 
ecutive management. It will be in- 
teresting to follow the struggle for 
reform insurance legislation in New 
York. Never has so conscienceless 
a group of confiscators assailed the 
people’s interests as those, headed 
by the Ryan-Rogers-Morgan pil- 
lagers who are determined that 
there shall be no relief from helpless 
subjugation of the people by the 
mighty power of combined millions. 

The conclusions of the Armstrong 
Committee were the results of deep 
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study and impartial conviction on 
the part of members of the legisla- 
ture who had devoted seven months 
to a searching investigation and of 
counsel who became masters of the 
problems involved. Well-meaning 
men may differ as to some of these 
conclusions, but the recommenda- 
tions as to abolishment of certain 
practices, limiting power in the 
matter of investments, curtailing 
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HON. JOHN DEWITT WARNER 


THE DISTINGUISHED NEW YORK LAWYER 
CHIEF COUNSEL OF THE MUTUAL LIFE 
POLICYHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


expense of obtaining new business 
and the amount to be written each 
year, are all in the interests of the 
policyholder and would, in a few 
years, result in a very large increase 
of dividends. The abandonment of 
the proxy system of conducting 
annual elections could only be 
objected to by those who have main- 
tained a private and iniquitous con- 
trol of the companies. None of the 
recommendations would be at all 
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likely to impair the stability of any 
company. 

Upon one principle all men who 
are not of the millionaire despots 
must agree; these life insurance 
companies should be put, as nearly 
as possible on the same basis for 
the investment of their funds as the 
savings banks; there should be a 
law prohibiting them from operating 
trust companies so as to make it 
impossible for them to invest in 
syndicate schemes or lend money 
in sums of millions to office boys, 
or take over worthless securities 
bought by dishonest speculators for 
nothing and sold to policyholders 
at high prices; the delusive tontine 
dividend game should be prohib- 
ited; there should be an annual 
accounting to every policyholder, 
so as to reduce, year by year, the 
outlay for his policy; the expenses 
of conducting the business should 
be restricted; last, but not least, 
policyholders themselves, who are 
the real owners of the mutual com- 
panies, should carry on their opera- 
tion hereafter. Then, with the cost 
of insurance scaled down, with the 
returns from real estate mortgages 
and other sound investments going 
to the policyholders, life insurance 
will be the great blessing it is in- 
tended to be; policyholders will be 
relieved of crushing burdens, their 
heirs will have a good reward for 
the sacrifices made in their behalf 
by those who have paid premiums 
through *long years; the business 
will be divorced from Standard Oil 
or other corporate control and 
Henry H. Rogers, Thomas F. Ryan 
and their ilk will get out and stay 
out of the life insurance business. 

If these men through the influ- 
ences an unlimited corruption fund 
usually exerts, should defeat the 
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recommendations of the Armstrong 
Committee they might succeed in 
their intention to confiscate a billion 
dollars of life insurance money, in 
which event they would soon come 
uncomfortably near to monopoliz- 
ing every employment, trammeling 
every opportunity of the people and 
display an arrogance and disdain of 
popular feeling that would almost 
surely result in revolution. The 
danger point has been reached and 
deplorable as it may be, in this of 
all countries, the people are in no 
temper to tolerate much longer the 
stupendous agglomerate absorption 
of their interests by these men. 
This may seem an extreme view, 
but the best way to avoid such a 
calamity is to extinguish its germ 
in incipiency. 


Peabody, the New Autocrat of the 
System 


To outsiders the most unaccount- 
able recent occurrence was the 
smothering of reports of the Trues- 
dale Investigating Committee of 
the Mutual Life and the determina- 
tion of President Charles A. Pea- 
body not to honor any requisition 
of the committee for information 
upon which an investigation could 
be pursued. Those who were not 
aware that Mr. Peabody was 
chosen as Mr. McCurdy’s successor 
by representatives of the Standard 
Oil Company in the Board of Trus- 
tees, expressed surprise at his ob- 
stinacy in thwarting a genuine 
house-cleaning in all departments. 
But that was the precise purpose 
for which he was selected. It was 
not intended by Messrs. Rogers, 
Rockefeller, and their associates to 
permit such an overhauling as had 
taken place in the New York Life. 
They feared the consequence, for 
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they knew there had been very cul- 
pable misdoings in the Mutual Life; 
moreover, it had been closely allied 
with the Equitable and New York 
Life in many flagrantly unscrupu- 
lous transactions. Mr. Rogers and 
his allies knew that the Armstrong 
Committee did not unearth a tithe 
of the crookedness and corruption 
by which Mutual Life policyholders 
had been robbed of millions of dol- 
lars; they were past masters in the 
artifice of hoodwinking the public 
and their direct interest in control- 
ing the company was not to be dis- 
turbed by an exposé of wicked and 


MR. ROBERT N. HARPER 


PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. TREASURER OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ruthless 
violations of charter and defiance of 


extravagance, persistent 
law, or of corrupt and _ vicious 
methods of administration. So, 
Mr. Peabody was instructed to sup- 
press the acquisitiveness of Messrs. 
Truesdale, Auchincloss and -Fish, 
the special committee of trustees, 
who instead of whitewashing the 
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whole affair as they were appointed 
to do, became by their insistence 
very annoying to the magnates. 
One member of the committee, how- 
ever, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, was too 
high-principled to become party to 
this connivance at concealment. He 
felt that a thorough investigation 
of the Mutual Life was absolutely 
necessary; that it was a duty which 
could not be avoided or safely de- 
layed; that the public required and 
demanded to know for what reason 


SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
(LORD NORTHCLIFFE) 


THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH PUBLISHER 
WHO HEADS THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 


and at whose instigation such vast 
sums had been wasted; why it was 
that the dividends had dwindled to 
such paltry proportions; why it 
was that the payroll at the, head 
office exceeded a million dollars a 
year; how it happened that the 
company had lost millions in cer- 
tain investments; upon what au- 
thority the McCurdy family had 
filched hundreds of thousands a 
year out of the treasury; how much 
should be taken off the book value 
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of real estate put down at $34,701,- 
701; what was the actual cost and 
what the real value of the Mutual’s 
trust company holdings; what were 
the exact items that made up the 
enormous amount of nearly two 
million dollars paid out in transac- 
tions cunningly involved in various 
department expenses. Mr. Fish 
knew that an investigation as to all 
these and other matters would dis- 
close what is necessary to be 
effected to uplift the Mutual from 
the great injury that has been done 
to its prestige by yielding to’ the 
same vicious system that brought 
such disaster to the Equitable and 
New York Life, and being thwarted 
in his efforts, he did the only thing 
a manly and sincere man could do— 
he resigned from the Board of Trus- 
tees and announced his unswerving 
fealty to the interests of the policy- 
holders and, in so doing, instantly 
made himself a conspicuous and 
powerful figure in the people’s fight 
against the money giants. Coinci- 
dent with Mr. Fish’s resignation 
came that of Mr. Effingham B. 
Morris, the distinguished Philadel- 
phia banker, who could no longer 
stand, as a trustee, for the dishonor- 
able acts of those who still control 
the board. Doubtless there are 
other trustees, to whom the Rogers- 
Ryan-McCurdy school of high 
finance is becoming too offensive 
for endurance, who will follow the 
course of Messrs. Fish and Morris 
before the approaching moment 
when the policyholders will, by 
overwhelming vote, unseat every 
man-jack of the present board. It 
is significant, in this connection, 
that Lord Northcliffe, representing 
a committee of British policy- 
holders, recently cabled assurances 
to Mr. Fish that the European 
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members of the Mutual Life will 
uphold and advance his efforts and 
those of the Policyholders’ Asso- 
ciation. With this added influence 
and the support of the powerful 
foreign element within the com- 
pany the final link in the chain of 
reform has been wrought and the 
regime of graft is surely doomed. 


The “Disciplining” of Mr. Bowles 


The same obstinacy now prac- 
ticed by President Peabody resulted 
in Richard A. McCurdy’s undoing. 
He had so long worn a self-made 
halo of kingship in the Mutual, had 
drawn about him the avaricious 
speculators who usurped control of 
the company, had used the policy- 
holders’ funds to establish and con- 
duct trust companies, had taken 
into his confidence and councils the 
most reckless and audacious gam- 
blers of Wall street, had instituted 
the pernicious “syndicate” system 
of juggling with the company’s 
assets, had put members of his im- 
mediate family into positions where 
they became suddenly rich through 
heinous absorption of the widow's 
hoard and had carried the company’s 
operations on a scale of regal mag- 
nificence until a sense of ownership 
made him defiant of interference. 

Had Mr. McCurdy listened to 
Thomas H. Bowles in 1902 all of 
this trouble could have been avoided 
and many millions saved to the 
policyholders. Mr. Bowles was for 
more than sixteen years one of the 
most successful general agents of 
the company—a man of inflexible 
honesty and_ sterling principle, 
whose exceptional energy and fidel- 
ity to the interests of the company 
had been repeatedly commended by 
Mr. McCurdy. But the perversion 
of life insurance into prodigal finan- 
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cial exploits, made Mr. Bowles feel 
more and more his own responsi- 
bility to thousands of persons who 
had taken policies on which they 
agreed, for long terms of years, to 
pay into a common fund large sums 
of money. In prefacing the publi- 
cation of a statement he made to the 
Armstrong Committee he said: 

“T hold that these investments 


are expressions of confidence pure 
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and simple, based upon representa- 
tions authorized by the company 
and uttered by its field representa- 
tives. ; 

“If the management of the com- 
pany, false to its trust but skilful 
in concealing its baseness, ‘keeps the 
word of promise to the ear and 
breaks it in the hope,’ the manager, 
convinced of the wrongdoing of his 
company, becomes a party to the 
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betrayal, unless he exposes and de- 
nounces it. He must fight either in 
the interests of the thousands he 
induced to go into the company, or 
he must join in the conspiracy 
against them. 

“This was the situation in 1902. 
I had been instrumental in inducing 
thousands of persons to join the 
Mutual Life; I had written over a 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE 
BECAUSE HE WOULD NOT SUBMIT TO A 
WHITEWASHING INVESTIGATION 


hundred millions of insurance in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Wisconsin 
and Northern Michigan, which ter- 
ritory was under my management, 
in addition to a considerable amount 
placed in Georgia and Florida; and 
the policyholders in my jurisdiction 
had paid into the company a great 
many millions of dollars. I felt the 
seriousness of the responsibility I 
had incurred to these people and 
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determined to stand by them when 
I discovered in the course of an 
investigation made at the request 
of the president of the company 
that serious injustice was being 
done them. The result of that con- 
test is well known.” 

The investigation to which Mr. 
Bowles here refers was one he per- 
sonally made at the request of Mr. 
McCurdy, who evidently, when he 
gave his sanction, had no idea how 
far it would go and how astounding 
would be the revelations made. So 
thorough was Mr. Bowles’ report to 
the trustees that it clearly showe:l 
at great length and in careful detail 
how more than ninety million dol- 
lars of policyholders’ money had 
vanished through unnecessary ex- 
penses and devious transactions. 
When the stupendous nature of this 
report dawned on Mr. McCurdy he 
set his machinery at work to sup- 
press its publicity. In terror of 
losing his crown and having his 
management discredited he refused 
to permit the trustees to consider 
the report. and as Mr. Bowles, not 
comprehending at the time the full 
meaning of the objection, persisted in 
demanding action he was summar- 
ily dismissed. from the company’s 
service for “insubordination.” From 
that moment Mr. Bowles set him- 
self squarely to the duty of divest- 
ing the company of the iniquitous 
control of the McCurdys and their 
rapacious confederates. He took 
the part of the policyholders and 
has devoted himself ever since to 
obtaining for them the control and 
management of their own funds. 

Had Mr. McCurdy acted honestly 
and frankly toward the policy- 
holders at that time and submitted 
to the reforms suggested, nearly 
thirty million dollars that have 
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since been added to the enormous 
sums wasted, would have been 
saved, his own reputation might 
have been untarnished and _ the 
Mutual’s prestige preserved. But 
he stubbornly and wantonly pur- 
sued his mad career of spoliation; 
he instructed his entire agency 
force, under pain of dismissal, to 
efface Mr. Bowles and finally, be- 
fore the Armstrong Committee, he 
presented the pitiable spectacle of 
consuming most of a day in a petu- 
lant effort to discredit him. But it 
was too late. What Mr. Bowles 
had charged and proven during 
three years of fearless exposure 
was being vindicated in a merciless 
arraignment. Mr. McCurdy left 
the chamber of inquistion a bro- 
ken, dishonored and disheartened 
man, 


A Resistless Movement of 
Policyholders 


The same interests that were back 
of McCurdy have prompted Mr. 
Peabody, and the _ policyholders, 
forced finally to adopt drastic meas- 
ures to safeguard their insurance, 
have formed a concrete association 
with auxiliary branches in every 
state, comprising the strongest men 
and elements in the nation, to wrest 
control of the Mutual from the 
present trustees and vest it in 
the real owners, the policyholders 
themselves. 

This organization known as the 
Mutual Life Policyholders’ Asso- 
ciation has no relation to any of the 
ineffectual agitations that have 
mainly thrived in tne columns of 
newspapers, it has not drawn to its 
support extraneous political influ- 
ences but represents an important 
part of the vast insurance carried by 
the company. It is a powerful body of 
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serious business men engaged in a 
great work of momentous concern 
to millions of their fellow citizens. 
It is more than a match for the cun- 
ning and crafty buccaneers of Wall 
street and it will dislodge them 
from the property rights they have 
usurped and seek to confiscate. So 
far as the Mutual Life is concerned 
these men must now look elsewhere 
for ammunition to continue their 
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cruel war of absorption and subju- 
gation. 

The Passing of Mr. Jerome 

The most surprising and lament- 
able incident following the expos- 
ures was the failure of District At- 
torney Jerome to institute criminal 
proceedings against certain officers 
and trustees of the Mutual Life 
who were proven to have been 
guilty of grave infractions of the 
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penal code. There was no excuse 
for his disregard of a plain public 
duty and his strange indifference to 
the protests and proddings of the 
press could only be assigned to a 
cause which reflected seriously 
upon his probity as a law officer of 
the state. 

Few men are ever so favored by 
opportunity as was Mr. Jerome, 
prior to and during his last can- 
vass for the district attorneyship. 
The people regarded him as a man 
of impregnable honesty and an un- 
usual quality of moral courage. He 
was the idol of all classes; his popu- 
larity was not bounded by any polit- 
ical lines; he needed no party 
machine to elect him. His notable 
defeat of three organization candi- 
dates was an astonishing tribute to 
a man believed to be a relentless 
foe of wrong-doers high and low. 
He made his canvass upon a solemn 
pledge that if elected he would put 
stripes on the rich insurance crimi- 
nals as surely as he would convict 
a petty offender. Night after night, 
from a hundred platforms, he reit- 
erated this promise and it was the 
people’s faith in his word that gave 
him his office. And that was not 
all; they were determined, as a 
reward for purging the city of 
grafters and teaching a much 
needed lesson in moral ethics to the 
respectable criminal class, to honor 
their sedulous prosecutor by mak- 
ing him governor of New York. No 
man was ever nearer that exalted 
station before election than Mr. 
Jerome. Yet beckoned by this 
opportunity, flirted with by fortune 
and allured by the fair goddess, 
Aspiration, Mr. Jerome, once re- 
turned to office, let his promises 
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fall to the ground, begged the ques- 
tion when reminded of them, grew 
cross and peevish under criticism 
and finally subsided into stolid im- 
perturbability. 

Public confidence in him waned 
to the vanishing point and then 
reacted into suspicion. What was 
the meaning of the change in this 
man who had started so well? Was 
he guilty of treason? Had he be- 
trayed the people into the hands of 
the hardy pirates of Wall street? 
Rumor persistently answered these 
questions affirmatively into unwill- 
ing ears. But after a time they 
took tangible shape and there were 
men of high position who openly 
charged that the money used to 
elect Mr. Jerome was taken out of 
the treasury of the Mutual Life. It 
was put up to him in a spirit of 
frankness to deny it, and his friends 
pleaded with him to clear his name 
from so mean an aspersion. But 
the young district attorney grew 
taciturn and enveloped himself in 
impenetrable clouds of cigarette 
smoke. Having abrogated the unc- 
tuous promises that volitated from 
the glib tongue of the candidate he 
asumed a muteness that was oppres- 
Sive. - 

The passing of Jerome under 
such circumstances is pitiable; the 
downfall of a man of sugh great 
promise. and capable of so high a 
degree of usefulness, can only be 
viewed with compassionate regret. 
If it is possible that injustice has 
been done him in implying treach- 
ery in his conduct let us hope that 
he may still prove it by a belated 
prosecution of all guilty insurance 
officials to be followed by a revival 
of confidence in him. 





Brockton, Massachusetts 


The Enterprise and Accomplishments of The Great 
Shoe City 


By Etroy SHERMAN THOMPSON 


HERE is a witchery about the 

very word “Brockton.” <A 

citizen of nearly any other 
place in Massachusetts, should he 
wander from his own fireside as far 
as New York, hails from Boston; 
but let the Brocktonian register at a 
hotel anywhere, or 
become confiden- 
tial with a stran- 
ger, and he is 
most likely to an- 
nounce the name 
of his city. This 
spirit of pride, 
independence and 
thorough belief in 
the virtues of the 
municipality has 
been the control- 
ling spirit which 
has evolved from 
old North Bridge- 
water, the won- 
der ciff of New 
England. 

When the Pil- 
grim fathers felt 
overcrowded be- 
cause the number 
of families about Plymouth Rock 
exceeded one hundred, and wished 
to find better land for tillage, they 
moved to the vicinity of Brockton 
and found in what is now West 
Bridgewater and Easton some of 
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the most fertile soil in the colony. 
Now the facts are converse. When 
the youth of Plymouth county 
wishes to escape from the farm 
he comes to Brockton. Nature 
never threw out any broad hints 
for agriculture in Brockton, however 
many may have 
been detected in 
adjoining towns. 
The men who set- 
tled in Brockton 
seemed of a differ- 
ent stamp from 
those who sought 
agricultural pur - 
suits. They had 
the ginger in 
their heels which 
caused them to 
ask nothing of na- 
ture. Instead, they 
developed from a 
hustling town 
which caused the 
rest of the Plym- 
outh county fam- 
ily to sit up and 
take notice, into a 
city whose foot- 
now found in every 
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prints are 
country. 
Brockton did not grow on account 
of sea coast advantages, the accom- 
modations of water power or from 
any other natural advantages. It 
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was a part of “the country God 
forgot,” so far as having the things 
to do with lying around loose. 
Santa Claus did not supply what 
Brockton possesses. It outdis- 
tanced other places because Brock- 
ton could get up earlier in the 
morning, work harder all day, stay 
up later at night and whistle instead 
of whine when the wind blew north. 


Ask the average Brocktonian 
concerning the history of his city 
and he will tell of the phenomenal 
growth between 1875 and 1885, a 
decade during which the population 
increased from 10,578, with 2,434 
voters, to 20,783, with 5,390 voters. 
Its previous history is much like 
that of other towns of Plymouth 
county, a thing of steadiness and 
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real worth. 


Brocktonians respect 
their ancestors, to be sure, but they 


are more likely to consider the 
achievements made by little Willie 
since he put on trousers than they 
are to tell how cute he was before 
he recovered from the jaundice. 
There was an increase in the 
growth during the decade referred 
to of 96.47 per cent., much larger 


than that of any other city in the 
commonwealth. It was a larger 
percentage of increase than during 
any previous ten years in the city’s 
history. The entire population of 
1885 could to-day, however, if all 
were of working age, find employ- 
ment in the shoe factories of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company and 
the George E. Keith Shoe Com- 
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pany, and those firms would still 
find it necessary to hang out a 
sign, “Men Wanted.” 

Brockton stands in its own shoes 
practically a city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants, the census of 1905 
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With such a lively municipality, 


“actual business from the start,” 
the freight, express and passenger 
facilities are necessarily first class. 
Here 


trolley lines in all directions and 


is the radiating point for 


















showing 47,046 as the correct fig- 
ure. Since that time the stork has 
been a more frequent as well as 
more welcome visitor than the 
angel of death, and consequently a 
claim of the larger figure is con- 
servative. The city is situated on 
the main line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
and looks into the future confident 
that it will be situated on the 
Boston, Brockton and New York 
ship canal before many years. The 
distance from Boston is twenty 
miles, requiring thirty-five minutes 
by steam train and fifteen minutes 
by the bicycle railway, if E. Moody 
Boyntou succeeds in carrying out 
his desire of building his aerial 
means of transportation. Already 
surveys have been made. 












RAILROAD STATIONS, INWARD AND OUTWARD BOUND , 


the loads of working humanity 
which are brought into the city in 
the morning and taken back at 
night make Brockton the dwelling 
place for additional thousands dur- 
ing the sunlight hours. Indeed, 
Brockton is the mercantile centre for 
one hundred thousand persons. 
The city has grown to its present 
population from 8,007 in 1870, 
13,608 in 1880, 27,294 in 1890, 40,063 
in 1900." It was a shoe town a 
generation ago. To-day it is the 
greatest city in the world for the 
manufacture of men’s fine shoes. 
A town of one industry, it has fol- 
lowed the advice of Puddin’head 
Wilson and put all its eggs in one 
basket and watched that basket. 
Sometimes the basket has run over, 
and some of the shoe firms have 
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gone to other places. New firms 
have come and old firms have gone 
but the shoe industry has gone on 
forever, becoming larger and larger. 
The shoe shipments from Brockton 
last year aggregated 692,183 cases, 
estimated at 14,228,026 pairs, valued 
at $38,070,065. 

The firms which have located the 
whole or a part of their business in 
other places, removing from Brock- 
ton, have, as a rule, been smaller 
concerns. Some of the larger firms 
of the city have located branch 
factories in other places, in Maine 
and New Hampshire, North Adams 
and Middleboro, and_ elsewhere, 
but have continued to do as 
much business in Brockton as 
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a few exceptions, merely the ban- 
tam eggs. 

Socially and fraternally it has be- 
come a common thing to recognize 
Brockton as taking the lead. The 
foremost organization among the 
business and professional men is 
the Commercial Club. Its object is 
to promote the industrial good of 
the city and it combines with that 
laudable purpose the disposition to 
while away the hours pleasantly 
and profitably in recreation. The 
clubhouse is one of the show build- 
ings, situated at the corner of Main 
and Spring streets, two stories high, 
impressive in architecture, ample in 
size and complete in appointments. 
Recreation rooms, including bowl- 
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previously and in several instances 
have increased their Brockton out- 
put as well as establishing a new 


industry for other towns. They 
have either taken no eggs out of 
the basket or they have taken, with 
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CLUBHOUSE 


ing alleys, where one of the best 
bowling teams in the Massachu- 
setts “Gilt Edge” League is at 
home, are centres of attraction. 

In Masonry, Paul Revere Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., chartered in 1856, 
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the older of the two lodges of the 
fraternity in the city, has had the 
distinction of having one of its past 
members, Baalis Sanford, fill the 
chair of grand master of the Massa- 
chusetts Grand Lodge, retiring 
with the year which closed Decem- 
ber last. In Odd Fellowship, the 
youngest lodge of the four in the 
city, Brockton Lodge, was instituted 
with the largest number of charter 
members of any lodge ever started 
by authority of the Grand Lodge 
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branch 
Colonel 


the Brockton 
Neopian family, 


members of 
of the 
Whipple and Hon. Albert R. Wade, 
have served as grand warden of the 
Grand Lodge, and, while the city 
had two lodges with a combined 
membership exceeding seven hun- 


dred previously, Ponemah Lodge 
was organized two years ago with 
more than two hundred charter 
members, and all three have con- 
tinued to grow with remarkable 
rapidity ever since. Mayflower 
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LAKE, 


of Massachusetts, notwithstanding 
there were previously fourteen 
hundred members of the order 
among the nine thousand voters 
which the city then had. In 
Pythianism, there is no city in the 
country with a larger number in 
proportion to its population, and 
two Brockton knights, Colonel John 
J. Whipple and L. Franklin Gar- 
field, Esq., have held the position of 
grand chancellor of the Grand 
Domain of Massachusetts. Two 


THE NUCLEUS OF A PARK SYSTEM 


Lodge, the oldest in this city, is 
the largest in the order. 

There are also as many women’s 
secret organizations as there are 
men’s ‘lodges, and local members 
have been selected to fill positions 
in the Grand and Supreme Lodges 
of their respective orders. 

The Brockton Woman’s Club has 
a membership of six hundred and a 
waiting list of three hundred and 
sixty-three. There are classes of 
various kinds and much charitable 
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POST OFFICE. POSTMASTER HOLLYWOOD HAS CHARGE OF EIGHT SUB-STATIONS 


and educational work is accom- beginning to consider the question 


plished by the organization. It is of having a home of its own. This 
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plan was suggested by Mrs. Kath- 
erine W. Flagg, the present presi- 
dent, prominent in the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She is treasurer of the State Federa- 
tion and will soon enter upon her 
second term in that high office. 
Deborah Sampson _ Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, with nearly four hundred 
members, is the largest chapter of 
the order in the country, notwith- 
standing the fact that John Pulling 
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tions and, while there is no town in 
the world with a greater number, 
with stronger unions of larger 
membership, it has been for the 
purpose of peace rather than war 
and industrial disturbances have 
been very few and attended with 
less disorder and confusion here 
than in any other place which might 
reasonably be selected for purposes 
of comparison. Hardly an artisan 
in the city who does not wear a 
union button and in the professions 
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DOUGLAS SURGICAL BUILDING, THE 


Chapter of Whitman was. insti- 
tuted by former members of the 
Brockton chapter several months 
ago and is itself one of the large 
chapters of the state. The regent 
is Mrs. Lysander D. Gurney, who 
is just completing her second year 
in office. 

It is as natural for Brocktonians 
to organize as it is for them to go 
to the front as organizations after- 
ward. The “getting together” spirit 
has asserted itself in labor organiza- 








GIFT OF EX-GOVERNOR W. L. DOUGLAS 


there are organizations which, 
while perhaps not using the name 
of union, are practically for and 
amount to the same thing. Not 
only are the unions under conserva- 
tive and able leadership, but many 
Brocktonians have been chosen for 
labor union leadership in state and 
national organizations. The presi- 
dent of the State branch of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
Francis J. Clarke, a Brockton shoe- 
maker. 
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It is true that Brockton is not 
bright with parks, although plans 
have been drawn for years. The 
park commissioners are at present 
considering the expenditure of an 
appropriation of $20,000 to make of 
Salisbury Lake, the largest body of 
water which the city contains, a 
garden spot instead of a catch-basin. 
It has been characteristic of the 
city to cure its corns before putting 
on its patent leather shoes. Grade 
crossings were a menace to life and 








WALES HOME FOR AGED 
A GIFT FROM DANIEL W. FIELD, SHOE MANUFACTURER, TO REPLACE FORMER BUILDING 


limb. Brockton was the first city 
in the state to abolish them, 
although it cost $2,000,000 to do it. 

Previous to 1896 the nearest hos- 
pital for emergency cases or illness 
which was available was in Boston. 


But this, when needed, was like 
Sheridan at Winchester, “twenty 
miles away.” George Clarence 


Holmes thought of this and became 
the “father of the Brockton hospi- 
tal,” an institution equipped for 


medical treatment and for modern 
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surgery in a manner second to none 
of equal size in the country. Ex- 
Governor William L. Douglas, who 
has done much to help make Brock- 
ton famous, gave the Brockton 
Hospital a $30,000 surgical pavil- 
ion, thoroughly equipped. This 
surgery, with the Welcome H. 
Wales Memorial ward, a $7,000 
gift from the widow of the man 
whose name it bears, were dedi- 
cated this winter. Each person in 
the city has had a hand in building 
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the hospital, and each person in the 
city, however poor or friendless, 
can find treatment there. It is as 
close to the people as it is possible 
for an institution to be, a decidedly 
Brocktonian idea. 

There were aged women in the 
city whose journey down the sun- 
set slope of life might be made eas- 
ier if a home were provided for 


them. Thus the Wales Home for 
Aged Women became another 
source of pride, growing from its 
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original building and equipment till 
there is now a magnificent building 


erected, a gift from Daniel W. 
Field, a Brockton shoe manufac- 
turer. There, in peace, happiness 


and comfort, women’s riper years 





GEORGE E. 


KEITH 


are being spent. It was also Brock- 
tonian to arrange it so that it is 
available in such a way as to be 
without the brand of charity. Mr. 
Field has also given a dormitory and 
recreation building for the nurses 
at the Brockton Hospital which is 
at present in process of erection. 

The City Home itself—even the 
name of almshouse is not permitted 
—is a model institution of its kind, 
so pronounced by the authorities of 
the state. It is a large family hotel, 
in fact, an institution of which the 
city is justly proud. 

And so Brockton has been a trifle 
slow in park system building, 
is but the shirt- 


which, after all, 
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front and slippers of a city. But 
bless you! the city has not yet cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth birthday. It 
is just talking about it. It will not 
be time until next May. 

Here is a model sewerage dis- 
posal system and many municipali- 
ties, far and near, have sent their 
wise men to catch the idea and put 
it into practice in many parts of the 
United States. The water supply 
had to be of the best to satisfy the 
Brockton thirst, and it was neces- 
sary to replace the old water sys- 
tem a year ago by drawing from 
Silver Lake, twelve miles away, at 
a cost of $500,000. Now the Brock- 
ton city water is as pure as any in 
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the state and the supply unfailing. 

Brockton will have a park system 
before its youngest common coun- 
cilman becomes its mayor. But it 
has had too many things to do and 
too many bills to pay for things 
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more needed in the past to get 
around to whitewashing its hen 
coops. 

A city of homes, Brockton has 
also some attractive public build- 
ings which impress the beholder 
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BAALIS SANFORD 

MASTER OF MASONIC GRAND 
MASSACHUSETTS AND DEAN OF 

BROCKTON MERCHANTS 


PAST GRAND 
LODGE OF 


with their newness. The City Hall 
is a magnificent $350,000 building, 
between School and East Elm 
streets, constructed of brown stone, 
erected in 1894. The Post Office 
building on Crescent street was 
erected in 1900. It is a handsome 
structure, one block from Main 
street. The County Court house, 
erected in 1891, seems old in the 
history of Brockton with its up-to- 
the-moment habit of calculation. 
Within a month there has been 
dedicated the new High school 
building, the educational pride of 
the municipality. The Armory 
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building on Warren avenue, a little 
south of the school building, is to 
be dedicated April 17th. The 
High school building, which is of 
brick and stone, of imposing archi- 
tecture, became possible through 
the wise and careful expenditure of 
$230,000. It contains eighty-three 
rooms, including an assembly hall 
capable of seating twelve hundred 
persons. The Armory has been 
constructed by virtue of codperation 
with the state in the matter of 
finances and cost $30,000. 

The modern church edifices and 
business blocks in Brockton are 
architecturally satisfying and many 


COLONEL JOHN J. WHIPPLE 
EX-MAYOR OF BROCKTON, PRESIDENT WILDEY 
SAVINGS BANK, BOSTON 


in number. The present day growth 
in business blocks is now being in- 
dicated by the activity at the corner 
of Main, Green and Ward streets, 
in the business centre of the city. 
A $75,000 business block is being 
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constructed for the First Congrega- 
tional parish and diagonally across 
from it another business block of 
similar size and cost, to replace 
the City block which was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the new 
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The $100,000 Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing at the corner of Main and West 
Elm streets, erected in 1901, by the 
voluntary contributions of manu- 
facturers, business men and citizens 


in general, is one of the most sat- 








ANCESTRAL BRYANT HOME 
WHERE WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT WROTE SOME OF HIS EARLY AND MOST NOTED POEMS 


year. Across Ward street from 
City block a large business block is 
soon to be erected by Arthur G. 
Marston. Just south of the Green 
street corner, almost diagonally 
across from the Marston property, 
Fred P. Richmond is to build an- 
other business block of large dimen- 
sions and striking design to replace 
several low wooden buildings which 
have outlasted their usefulness for 
such a business centre. A few 
weeks ago the H. W. Robinson 
Company purchased the building 
and site on Main street, opposite 
Centre street, in the very heart of 
the city, where its business is car- 
ried on, and another year a modern 
business block is to be erected to 
replace the present structure. 





isfactory structures of the city. 

The most unique building of 
them all, the first ever constructed 
on that plan, is the Checkerton, an 
apartment house on Belmont and 
Cottage streets. It is a brick and 
stone building five stories high, 
the suites being built in what corre- 
sponds to the squares on a checker- 
board. In this way the problem of 
light and ventilation was solved by 
Thomas B. Inness, the proprietor. 
Three sides of each suite are ex- 
posed to light and air and the fourth 
side is joined to the central hall- 
ways. There is no wall separating 
suite from another and the 
entrance to a suite is the only 
connection it has with the main 
building. Here is exclusiveness, 


one 
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combined with all the benefits of an 
apartment house of other types, and 
the problem of that terror of mod- 
ern life, a servant girl, is solved by 
those who become Checkermen. So 
successful was Mr. Inness with his 
plan, which those who have tried 
declare must have been an inspira- 
tion, that later he erected another 
building, close beside the first. It 
is called the Chesston, for obvious 
reasons, is five stories high, and 
rivals the Checkerton in all that 
makes for apartment house con- 
venience and satisfaction. In the 
two buildings fifty-four families are 
accommodated. On the fifth floor 
of the Checkerton is a dining room 
after the old English style, where 
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corner of Centre and Montello 
streets and is constructed of re-in- 
forced concrete, making a handsome 
and durable structure, thoroughly 
up-to-date and a credit to the city. 
It is the nearest business building 
to the Brockton railroad station. In 
it are the offices of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, which carries 
on an enormous business in this 
stronghold of the shoe industry. 
One day last fall there were 
eighty-five thousand and five hua- 
dred persons gathered on a few 
acres of ground in Brockton. It 
was simply a day at the Brockton 
fair, a festival which is known as 
widely as the Brockton shoe. The 
management of the fair is planning 
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CITY HOME 
MODEL INSTITUTION FOR CARE OF CITY’S NEEDY PERSONS 


those who wish may have their 
meals. 

A new eight-story business build- 
ing—the first one in Brockton— 
is the Anglim building, which is 
ready for dedication. It is at the 


on entertaining one hundred thou- 
sand persons on the grounds before 
the present century has grown 
much older. Brockton fair week is 
Brockton’s old home week and the 
holiday week of all New England, 
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From far and wide people come to 
see “the biggest and best,” a show 
which last year took in receipts 
$89,046.15 and will give it all back 
to the people in wholesome, educa- 
tional entertainment, guarded in 





GEORGE S. PAINE 
BOYS’ SECRETARY OF THE Y. M. C. A. WHOSE 
GENIUS IS WINNING HIM NATIONAL RECOGNI- 
TION IN BOYS’ WORK 


such a way that good order always 
prevails and dyspepsia has to reach 
a malignant stage before criticism 
from anyone becomes adverse. 
There was an Igorrote village at 


the fair last fall. The Filipinos 
there were of the few who had never 
worn Brockton shoes but the giant 
of the family was measured for a 
pair before he left the grounds. The 
George E. Keith Company has since 
established a retail store in Manila 
selling Brockton-made shoes to the 
Filipinos at home. 

A disaster occurred on the morn- 
ing of March 20, 1905, which 
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brought the saddest day in the his- 
tory of Brockton. The steam boiler 
used for running the shoe factory 
of R. B. Grover & Company, on 
Main street, exploded. The entire 
factory building was wrecked and 
immediately fire broke out in every 
part of the ruins, sending a swift 
rush of flames to incinerate helpless 
employes who were caught in the 
wreck of the building, killed, pinned 
down or crushed. In ten minutes 
it was impossible to give aid and 
fifty-eight persons lost their lives. 
Of this number only sixteen bodies 
could be identified after being taken 
from the ruins and in some cases 


* DR. A. I. PAINE 
FOR MORE THAN A _ QUARTER 
MEDICAL EXAMINER 
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no traces of the bodies could be 
found. 

In that awful time of torture and 
agony the true mettle of the 
Brockton shoemaker was exhibited. 
Wherever there has been a disaster 
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with which to compare it in the his- 
tory of the world, there has been a 
mad rush of people, fighting, crowd- 
ing and in frenzy taking brutal 
advantage. There is not a single 
instance known where there was a 











WINTHROP SQUARE FOUNTAIN 
ERECTED BY THE LATE GEORGE E. SNOW, SHOE 
MANUFACTURER, IN MEMORY OF HIS FATHER, 

BARNA SNOW 


person in the Grover disaster who 
saved his life, or attempted to, by 
taking advantage of another, while 
there are a score of cases well au- 
thenticated where persons who 
could have escaped with slight if 
any personal injuries, if their own 
safety had been their concern, per- 
ished in the blaze in trying to save 
others. 

These remarkable 


facts caused 
the Carnegie Hero Fund commis- 
sion to contribute $10,000 toward 
the fund which had been started to 
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provide for those who were left de- 
pendent by the death of relatives 
and breadwinners who perished in 
the holocaust. The relief fund con- 
tributions exceeded $100,000. Each 
widow was given $1,000 and there 
was a generous sum laid aside for 
each orphan. Relief was furnished 
from the beginning, in cases of 
actual need, by Brocktonian gener- 
osity. 

In Melrose cemetery, a lot con- 
tains the remains of the unidentified 
dead of the Grover factory disaster. 
A plain monument has been erected 
bearing this inscription: 








GROVER FACTORY DISASTER MONUMENT 


ON MAR. 20, 1905, 

A BOILER EXPLOSION 
AND FIRE DESTROYED THE 
GROVER AND CO. SHOE FACTORY. 


THERE WERE 58 LIVES LOST 
AND I50 PERSONS INJURED. 


R. B. 


ERECTED BY THE CITY OF BROCKTON 
IN MEMORY OF THOSE WHO PERISHED 
IN THE FACTORY DISASTER 
MAR. 20, 1905. 
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Every city in these days of com- 
petition between municipalities as 
well as between firms, corporations 
and individuals, needs an industrial 
yeast cake. Brockton has a Board 
of Trade which aims to keep its eyes 





REV. ALAN HUDSON 


open for opportunities for industrial 
development of the city. It has 
working committees to which are 
referred these opportunities as they 
present themselves. Like every 
other Board of Trade, a large part 
of the “tips” which come from in- 
dustries, restless in present locations 
and looking for new ones, and from 
people with an axe to grind, are ab- 
solutely worthless. But it is the 


business of the committee on new 
industries and other committees of 
equal value to sift the chaff from the 
wheat, and when a really good thing 
is in sight to strive mightily to get 
it for a greater Brockton. 
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The Board of Trade has a convic- 
tion that it is as important to retain 
those industries which the city has 
and to have them grow and develop 
within the city as it is to obtain new 
industries of which it knows less. 
The Board has been successful in a 
quiet way in retaining some shoe 
manufacturing firms which thought 
for a time of moving elsewhere. The 
most notable example is that of the 
E. E. Taylor Company. A few years 
ago the firm had been almost per- 
suaded to leave Brockton for a 
smaller town, but the Board of 
Trade learned that the first essential 





REPRESENTATIVE P. B. 
STRENUOUS, ADVOCATE FOR THE NEW 
BROCKTON AND BOSTON CANAL, WHICH WOULD 

MAKE BROCKTON A SEAPORT 


HANCOCK 
YORK, 


was a larger factory. This was pro- 
vided and, in the larger quarters, the 
firm felt so good that all the other 
things were so arranged that the 
concern has no intention of leaving 
the city in which it has grown to 
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four times its size at the time of its 
temptation. 

The president of the Board of 
Trade is Hon. Lloyd E. Chamber- 
lain, one of the leading lawyers of 
the city, an ex-senator and in every 


HON. LLOYD E. CHAMBERLAIN 
PRESIDENT BROCKTON BOARD OF TRADE 


way a leading citizen. He has been 
president of the Board from its in- 
stitution, is an influential member 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. He is one of the 
trustees of the Taunton Insane Asy- 
lum, might have been the candidate 
for congressman if he had said the 
word on more than one occasion, 
and his name immediately flashes 
into mind when there is need of a 
leader in any public movement. 

The other officers of the Board of 
Trade are Ellery C. Cahoon and 
Horace A. Poole, vice presidents; 
Elroy Sherman Thompson, secre- 
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tary; L. Frank Garfield, treasurer; 
Edward B. Mellen, Lloyd E. Cham- 
berlain, Ellery C. Cahoon, Horace 
A. Poole, L. Frank Garfield, Elroy 
S. Thompson, Robert C. Fraser, 
Emery M. Low, Herbert E. Guy 
and Frank E. Shaw, executive com- 
mittee. Some member of the execu- 
tive committee is chairman of each 
of the standing committees, by vir- 
tue of which plan the executive 
committee, when it meets, is in 
touch with all the work of all the 
committees. 

The quarters of the Board are 
in the Whipple-Freeman building, 
Main and Court streets, one of the 


EX-ALDERMAN GEORGE CLARENCE HOLMES 
“FATHER OF THE BROCKTON HOSPITAL” 


largest and handsomest business 
blocks in the city. 

A potent agency which is ever at 
work for the fame, prosperity and 
excellence of the city is the daily 
press. There is no city of equal size 
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which can boast of better newspa- 
pers. The oldest daily now in exist- 
ence in the city is the Brockton 
Enterprise, one of the best written, 
most carefully edited, progressive 
and able newspapers to be found 
not only in a city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants, but in a city of double 
that number of persons. It is the 
property of the Enterprise Publish- 
ing Company, which has a magnifi- 
cent newspaper plant in the Enter- 
prise building in the very centre of 
the city’s business life. Albert H. 


AND CHECKERTON, THE IDEAL APARTMENT HOUSES 





Fuller is the. publisher, S. Heath 
Rich, managing editor, and Louis 
E. Rich, editor. 

The publisher’s connection with 
Brockton journalism dates from May 
6, 1876, when he published the first 
number of the Brockton Weekly 
Advance. This was afterward sold 
and Mr. Fuller started to publish the 
Brockton Weekly Enterprise July 5, 
1879. It paved the way for the 
Daily Enterprise which was first 
issued January 26, 1880. The popu- 
lation of the town at that time was 
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thirteen thousand. The capital is 
supposed to have been about five 
hundred dollars, but the paper con- 
tinued to grow and prosper and has 
always kept pace with the growth 
and improvements in the city. The 
first edition of the paper numbered 
five hundred copies, and the average 
circulation to-day exceeds eleven 
thousand. 

The Brockton Times was founded 
in 1895 by Hon. William L. Doug- 
las, last year governor of Massachu- 
setts. Its first issue was dated 
February 5th in the year given. 
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Christmas Day of that year. In its 
present building, at the corner of 
Main and Pleasant streets, it may 
secure quarters sufficiently large to 
take care of its ever-increasing busi- 
ness. 

A survey of the business centre 
of the city discloses many large and 
busy stores, and yet most of the 
firms have either recently made en- 
largements or are planning to do so 
with all possible speed. The dean 
of local merchants is Baalis Sanford, 
of the H. W. Robinson Company, 
dry goods merchants, although he 








MODEL BROCKTON HOMES, INTERVALE PARK 
A BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE SECTION BUILT BY THE ANGLIM BROTHERS 
IN FIVE YEARS FROM WASTE LAND 


With the exception of the first five 
months the Times has been under 
the sole direction of its present pub- 
lisher, William R. Buchanan, and 
to-day enjoys a circulation of nearly 


thirteen thousand daily. Its man- 
aging editor is Arthur J. Chase. 
The Times was first published 
from the Church block, which was 
called the Times building during 
the occupancy of the concern, until 
the present handsome Times build- 
ing was completed in 1897. The 
removal into the new home was on 


is still in the prime of life. Many 
there are who are less than forty. 
It is a young man’s city, in business 
and professional life. 

A young man who is making a 
wonderful success in a new line of 
Y. M. C. A. work is George S. 
Paine, boys’ secretary of the Brock- 
ton Y. M. C. A., organizer and 
director of the Brockton Boys’ Club. 
He came here from New Bedford to 
do some big work for the imperiled 
boys. He had been told by the 
organizer of the National Federa- 
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tion of Boys’ Clubs that the Y. M. 
C. A. could not do boys’ work. He 
organized a club with twelve boys 
and the present membership is two 
hundred and sixty. In various lines 
it has made a wonderful record and 
the “Brockton plan,” which he orig- 
inated, has a national reputation. 
Brockton is not an exotic dropped 
from heaven by angel hands. It 
did not spring like Aphrodite, from 
the sea,—there is no sea, not even 
a lake or river. It is not a city 
which cannot be hidden because 
built on a hill, such as the Scrip- 


tures describe—there is no hill. 
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Nature left Brockton like so much 
“free raw material,’ but somehow 
the right kind of men have fashioned 
it and their work needs no apology. 

Labor which is_ unintelligent, 
men who are “brothers to the ox,” 
are unknown in Brockton and 
always have been. “The will to do, 
the soul to dare” have been char- 
acteristic of the community, and the 
intelligence to go ahead and achieve 
has brought about a world-famous 
city in Plymouth county. 

“T will” is the motto of Chicago. 

“T do” is the explanation of 
Brockton. 








ALL RAISED AT 


THE FILTER BEDS 


Books As | See Them 


By Kate SANBORN 


Among the many mysteries and melodies 
of life and literature, some refuse to be 
caught and labelled and soar beyond our 
grasp. A host of definitions fail to catch 
and hold the evanescent rainbow of humor, 
the electric flash of wit, the auroral and 
intermittent display of genius, the real 
source and cause of inspiration. What is 
music? it expresses the unexpressed; it is 
a bond between earth and heaven: but has 
it been ever satisfactorily defined, or its 
power over mortals explained? 

And among authors, why is it that some 
writers however gifted and widely read in 
their lifetime, vanish down “the. back entry 
of time,” or only live in libraries, in extra 
good bindings; like the cardinal virtues, 
“well spoken of, but seldom used,” while 
others with no more ability, possibly not 
so much, stick fast to Fame’s wings in the 
winnowing of the centuries, retaining and 
increasing the charmed atmosphere that is 
immortal? From Dan Chaucer to Steven- 
son, you know how few make a place for 
themselves in your inmost heart. 

Jane Austen had this wondrous power of 
perpetuating her personality and the fas- 
cination of her character sketches; and 
reverent scholars make pilgrimages every 
year to her home and her last resting 
place to get if possible one little bit more 
of unpublished Ana. Lamb, the one and 
only Charles Lamb, with his marvellous 
head and angel face; the whimsical, moody, 
slim-legged, splay-footed, stammering dar- 
ling, gains each year a stronger hold on 
the reading world. He was the ideal 
brother, his courage was heroic, his friend- 
ship a precious gift; he gave delightful 
card parties with “puns at nine” and beer 
or wine all the time. But beyond all that 
his mind and soul are with us more 
vividly if possible than when he was in 
the body, struggling with trials, handicaps 
and literary and romantic disappointments. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, who is recognized as 
the final authority on the Lambs, has 
already given us seven octavo volumes 
containing all their works and correspond- 
ence and now offers two volumes with 
fifty illustrations including eleven pictures 
of the two whom only the demon of in- 
sanity could separate. 


He calls his hero “the most lovable fig- 
ure in all English literature” and proves 
this claim. We, who love him too and 
are so familiar with every year of his ex- 
istence, value most the quips and phrases 
that we have not seen. He describes at 
length “one Rickman”; “the finest fellow 
to drop in a’ nights, about nine or ten 
o'clock, cold bread and cheese time, just 
in the wishing time of the night, when 
you wish for some one to come in, with- 
out a distinct idea of a probable body. A 
fine rattling fellow, has gone through life 
laughing at solemn apes; a species in one; 
a new class, an exotic, any slip of which 
I am proud to put in my garden pot.” 

Mary Lamb wrote to Mrs. Coleridge of 
a nice little girl “who is so fond of my 
brother that she stops strangers in the 
street to tell them when Mr. Lamb is 
coming to see her.” And the biographer 
adds, “I know of no incident in Lamb’s 
life, or in any one’s life, that is prettier 
than this.” 

When dreamy philosophers were dis- 
cussing “man as he is and man as he ought 
to be” “Give me,” interjected Lamb, “man 
as he ought not to be.” When brain weary 
he once took a room away from his home 
just to avoid his nocturnal, or knock- 
eternal visitors, but he soon longed for 
the old comrades again. 

How delicious to those of us who find 
human nature as exemplified in ourselves; 
how “very human,” this confession of 
frailty: “This very night I am going to 
leave off tobacco! Surely there must be 
some other world in which this uncon- 
querable purpose shall be realized.” 

He spoke of asking some rather dubious 
persons to supper: “You would not sit 
with them?” asked Talfourd. 

“Yes,” said Lamb. “I would sit with 
anything but a hen or tailor.” 

And who cares what he said of the 
writing “female.” Of L. E. L. Lamb said, 
“Letitia was only just tinted; she was not 
what the she-dogs now call an intellectual 
woman.” We remember how proud he 
was of his sister’s poems. 

To a man who said something he con- 
sidered witty. “Ha! very well; very well 
indeed!” said Lamb. “Ben Jonson has 
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said worse things, and—and—and better!” 
How he liked to sport with names. A 
stupid clerk named Wawd, he hit off in 
this couplet: 
“What Wawd knows, God knows; 
But God knows what Wawd knows.” 
And in a charade on Dodwell: 
“My first is that which infants call 
their Maker, 
My second is that which is best let 
alone.” 
Pub., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
And after all this, William C. Hazlitt 
contributes to the February Atlantic 
“Eliana: The Latest Windfall,” announcing 
that he had accumulated fifty unpublished 
epistles of Lamb’s in an article of néarly 
a dozen pages of unfamiliar material! 


” 
* * 


Three new books I’ve been looking over 
carefully make Pope’s couplet come to 
mind: : 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches 

none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his 

own.” 

And each original thinker becomes a 
leader, attracting a faithful following. 

Miss Lilian Whiting is a poet yet a 
practical optimist; a spiritual and a spirit- 
ualistic woman, one who lives according to 
what she urges upon others with the firm- 
est sort of faith in a World Beautiful for 


all who know how to live rightly. The 
immense sale of her volumes on_ this 
theme shows what a wide influence for 


good she has been able to exert. 

In her last little book on the same 
theme, “The Joy That No Man Taketh 
From You,” she argues that we all may 
so live as to gain a lasting joy “so that 
neither death nor privation nor loss nor 
disappointment nor trial in any of its in- 
numerable forms shall dim this radiance 
or diminish this energy.” And she asks, 
“May we not stand in this radiant atmos- 
phere always and unvaryingly, entirely ir- 
respective of any form of trial or sorrow?” 

I am free to confess that I cannot 
attain such constant composure but this 
is no proof that it cannot be attained. 

Here is a sentence which I am sure will 
help one to gain this noble poise. “The 
one supreme achievement of the great 
Journey of human life is that of the con- 
secrated will.” 


Her publishers are Little, Brown and 


Company, Boston. 


*” 
* * 


I feel like the old farmer who was asked 
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if his dying wife was resigned. He re- 
plied, “Resigned? why she’s got to be!” 
It was Guy de Maupassant who compared 
our brief existence here to that of flies 
in a corked bottle. They fly about trying 
to escape the inevitable; some get higher 
than others, but soon all succumb and 


expire. I’ve been re-reading Gail Hamil- 
ton’s Letters; she was apt to ex- 
press tersely what many others would 


like to say and she rebelled at this life if 
this is all; a cruel tragedy. She says, 
“What I want is a real old-fashioned God 
who looks after you and follows you up 
and knows all about you. There is no 
sort of comfort in thinking of yourself 
just only a protoplasm floating vaguely 
around the Universe.” 

Edward Howard Griggs, the eloquent 
exponent and setter forth of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Browning, has thought much 
on the enigmas of life and in his recently 
published “Book of Meditations” he writes 
wisely, at times in the strain Miss Whit- 
ing dwells on, as “Why can we not realize 
constantly that to-day is the opportunity 
for sublime living? Consecrate some 
fragment of time every day to the quiet 
effort to see things in relation: do not 
depend upon the mere accident of distance 
to give truth, How different ‘modern 
thought’ will look five hundred years 
from now! But keep open to truth in 
the certainty that there is a deep below 
our last sounding, and a _ height from 
which our petty hill of vision will be lost 
in the level plain.” But he adds, “If there 
is no eternity of the subject for whom 
change exists, as well as of the process 
of change, it seems to me to be hopeless 
to attempt any understanding of the farce 
of life: unless there is this eternity, there 
can be no rational basis of morals, no 
motive for living.” 

I cannot agree to that. I am glad to 
have lived, and if this be all I still desire 
to do my best. 

By the way, here is his definition of 
genius: “To affirm always the best and 
renounce the lower, that is genius.” Satis- 
factory? 

Publisher, B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


* 
* * 


The “Kasidah” by Sir Richard F. Bur- 
ton is a most depressing, unforgetable 
poem; a grand effort from an undoubted 
genius, but O, so hopeless, so helpless! 

“So hard, blunt, crude and purposely 
inelegant are these couplets, that under 
the spell and bewilderment of their power- 
ful influence, the Rubaiyat seems, in com- 
parison, almost sophomoric, In Memoriam 
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attainted with sentimentality, while Omar 
or Fitzgerald gently numbs the being into 
despair; Burton forces us to face the 
vacant, affrighting death’s head of fact, 
though yet bidding us to be manful to the 
end. Verily the Kasidah is writ in blood 
and tears with a pen of iron.” 


Here is a reme’y for egotism. 

What knowest thou, man, of life? and 
yet forever twixt the womb, 
the grave, 

Thou pratest of the Coming Life; of 
Heaven and Hell thou fain must 
rave; 

The world is old and thou art young; 
the world is large and thou art 
small ; 

‘Cease, atom of a moment’s span ,to 
hold thyself an All-in-All. 


How Thought is impotent to divine 
the secret which the Gods defend, 
The Why of birth and life and death, 
that Isis-veil no hand may rend. 


Dost not, O Maker, blush to hear, amid 
the storm of tears and blood, 

Man say, Thy mercy made what is, 
and saw the made and said, 
“?’Twas good.” 

The smile 

ghastly 


Marvel is that 
dreaming his 
dream: 

Better the heedless atom that buzzes 
in the morning beam! 


man can 
ghostly, 


O the dread pathos of our lives! How 
durst thou, Allah, thus to play 

With Love, Affection, Friendship, all 
that shows the god in mortal 
clay ! 


Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Maine, 
has shown his perfect taste in the make 
up of this. 


* 
*- * 
As my allotted space is dwindling let 


me present a brief list of new books worth 
reading; a few worth owning. For a novel 
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that has real live men and women and an 
engrossing plot give me Ellen Glasgow’s 
“The Wheel of Life”; Arnold Kemper, an 
athletic, fascinating, selfish, love-compelling 
man. with splendid virtues to balance his 
grave faults, is a character creation “hat 
is strong clear through. 

Doubleday, Page and Company. 


* 
* * 


Books of Places: 


Picturesque Sicily, by William A Paton. 
Harpers. 


Brittany, pictures by Mortimer Menpes; 
text by Dorothy Menpes. A. and C. 
Black, London. 


London Films. Howells. Harpers. 


More Queer Things About Japan. 
den and Lorrimer. 


Two in Italy. Maud Howe. _Illustra- 
tions by her artist husband, John 
Elliot. Little, Brown and Company. 


A Levantine Log Book. Jerome Hart of 
the Argonaut. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, London, Bom- 
bay. (This is super-excellent !) 


Sel- 


Biography: 


With Walt Whitman in Camden, by 
Horace Traubel. Small, Maynard and 
Company, Boston. 


A Life of Whitman, by Henry Bryan 
Binns. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 


Sidney Lanier, by Edwin Mims. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. (‘The first 
complete and adequate life of this 
poet. ) 


Lincoln: Master of Men, by Alonzo 
Rothschild. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. (If anything new can be 
said or told of that great man, one 
more life will be welcome.) 


Poems: 


Songs of America, by Edna Dean Proc- 
tor. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 





New York City has a Funeral Drivers’ 
Union, and hereafter people can die and 
be decently buried there under its dicta- 
tion. Those who favored the “open shop” 
while alive will be boycotted after death, 
a “future punishment” not dreamed of by 
John Calvin nor Jonathan Edwards. A 
“trust” already controls the price of coffins, 
so that they cost twice what they ought 
to, and the undertakers add in making 
death a luxury too expensive for common 
people. Shakespeare did not know about 
these things when he wrote whether it is 
better to bear the ills we have than fly 
to others that we know not of. If he had 
known he might have taken second thought 
before hazarding the probabilities. At 
least he might have advised less haste in 
“shuffling off this mortal coil.” The osten- 
tation of modern funerals is farcical any- 
way, and if “the Unions” can make them 
unpopular they may plead that excuse for 
existence. 

* 
* * 


That all sin is disease has long been a 
general proposition of a popular class of 
advanced thinkers, but particulars have 
been lacking until now, when the editor 
of the Canadian Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery announces that all “bad temper” 
is all due to indigestion, gout and uric 
acid, and prescribes abstinence from meat, 
wine, beer and spirits, and tea and coffee, 
and muscular exercise on an empty stom- 
ach. Too many patients would have the 
empty stomach all right, ready for the 
exercise, but whether the immediate effect 
of the treatment would produce an im- 
proved temper is doubtful. To those who 
most need the treatment such a prescrip- 
tion would increase the malady; they 
would think bad things instead of pleasant 
ones, and _ concentrated soothing syrup 
would be in order, and “beef, wine and 
iron” would be “indicated” to the most 
casual observer. 

* 
* x 


Some of us can remember when the 
treatment of typhoid patients involved the 
exclusion of fresh air or any approach to 


a chill, and it is very modern to treat tu- 
berculous cases with open air in cold 
weather. And now New York City ex- 
perts have discovered that cases of pneu- 
monia are best treated with fresh air 
regardless of temperature. They have 
discovered that a patient with a high fever 
and dry skin cannot take cold. The latest 
treatment is to keep the room open to the 
outer air, and keep only the feet of the 
patient warm. Water is given frequently 
and freely and easily digested food is 
given. This reverses the “regular” treat- 
ment, but its first advocate claims success 
for twenty-five years, and a year’s trial 
at the Presbyterian hospital has been 
remarkably successful. One point is 
certainly in its favor, it don’t need a high- 
priced physician to write a Latin prescrip- 
tion as a pass on which the patient can 
start on the road to health. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Richard Hodgson’s spirit failed to 


talk sensibly on its first attempt to 
municate” after it had entered the other 
world. He tried again with an explana- 
tion of the difficulty of the transmission 
of ideas from the spiritual plane. He said: 
“All expression would be quite impossible 
without some medium, and until some de- 
velopments in conscious evolution in the 
course of the things which pertain to the 
development which is spiritual determine 
the exact ratio in spiritual comprehension 
upon the part of the medium and the 
understanding of the same by the spirit 
attempting to communicate, until then in- 
controverfible facts of spirit return, and 
especially of identity, will continue difficult 
to obtain.” After reading that sentence 
half a dozen times there is still a doubt as 
to its meaning. It would seem, however, 
that so far as the Doctor has progressed 
over there he has only found out that “it 
can’t be did,” a conclusion which is quite 
prevalent on this side the line. If belief 
in life beyond the grave rested on what 
the Doctor’s friends have been able to 
send back from there, “we are of all men 
the most miserable.” 


“com- 





Greater Industries of America 


Some Observations on Pure Coffee; Its Culture, Treatment and 
Preparation for Use. 


By Herpert CHURCHILL 


Coffee as a beverage is probably better 
known and less understood than any other 
article of food or drink. Since it was dis- 
covered, five centuries ago, its qualities 
have been discussed in a more or less par- 
tial way; books have been written to prove 
it injurious to health, many good doctors 
have restricted its use, yet in all that time 
it has generally been the oldest inhabitant 
who has liked his coffee most, and its ene- 


The rational view of coffee is that it is 
the most wholesome of all beverages—pro- 
vided, of course, it is selected and prepared 
with proper care. It is a nerve vigorant, a 
laxative; it has a tendency to allay the sen- 
sation of hunger and diminishes the wear 
and tear, or waste, of the animal frame 
which occurs, to some extent, ey ery 
minute. To the worker, especially the 
brain worker, its properties are invaluable. 
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mies have been persons with no stomach 
for anything stronger than water gruel. 
Whoever tells you that coffee is harmful— 
that is, true coffee, is foolish, or else he is 
one of those wholesale dealers in misfor- 
tunes, one of those trade undertakers who 
mark you for early burial because you do 
not eschew the real article for substitutes 
of his decoction. 


Ask any man of the latter class, who has 
been a life-long, inveterate coffee drinker, 
to what he most attributes his capacity for 
hard work in his later years and I daresay 
he will tell you his coffee. Ask some 
hardy old grandfather of eighty, hale, 
robust and of ruddy countenance how he 
accounts for his vigor and buoyancy, ten 
to one he will say coffee. We know, as a 
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( Capacity 70,000 pounds per day ) 


matter of fact, that it was used for a long 
time as a medicine before it became the 
common drink of the people. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
found a virile influence in the seductive 
aroma and bracing flavor of his cup of 
coffee. His thoughts—those memorable 
cascades of philosophy—flowed with more 
ardor and glow and spirit when his coffee 
was served. Dickens never wrote a line 
until he had taken his breakfast of coffee 
and toast. It stimulated him for his day’s 
work, and the bodily effect was strengthen- 
ing—never debilitating. It has for many 
years been advocated by those having the 
elevation of the laboring classes of Europe 
at heart as a substitute for the dangerous 
and transient stimulation of beer and 
spirits. Wherever this substitution has 
been successful the element of work capa- 
bility has increased more than a hundred 
per cent. 

Coffee had a freakish start in commerce. 
It began as a fad of an English merchant 
named Edwards, in 1551. He brought a 
quantity of beans home from Smyrna for 
his private use. Nobody had the least 
idea what it was until he invited some of 
his friends and neighbors to taste the new 
beverage and then his house was so over- 
run with visitors asking for it, that he put 


a servant into a coffee house business and 
told them all to go to that place and buy 
it. From this little beginning the habit 
of coffee drinking spread rapidly. In a 
short time it became general throughout 
the world, and around the little aromatic 
berry there evolved, as the years rolled 
into centuries, an enormous industry of 
the soil with tremendous ramifications in 
the curing, shipping, preparing for market 
and dispersing into the myriad avenues of 
the world’s traffic and consumption. What 
a stunning thing it is, when you think of 
it, this infinite, incalculable growth of 
commerce from a simple coffee bean. The 
English merchant of the sixteenth century, 
by an accidental discovery, gave the people 
of the whole world their stan“ard beverage 
for all time. 

The leading kinds of coffee distin- 
guished from one another in commerce are 
Mocha, which comes from Arabia and is 
a small greenish-gray bean; Java or East 
Indian, a large yellow bean; Jamaica, a 
small greenish bean; Surinam, a_ very 
large grey bean, and Bourbon, a pale yel- 
low bean. As equal care is not given to 
the cultivation and treatment of coffee in 
all places where it is grown, there are 
great differences in the quality and price. 
A good deal very naturally depends on 
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A CORNER IN THE PACKING DEPARTMENT 


climate and culture and very much, also, 
on freeing the beans of impurities and 
curing them. 

The great demand for coffee has led to 
the employment of a number of substitutes, 
of which chicory root is the best known; 
dandelion root, carrot, cereals, sweet pota- 
toes and other substances are also em- 
ployed. These things are wholesome 
enough, maybe, but all substitutes lack the 
most important constituent of true coffee 
—caffeine, and are therefore very differ- 
ent from it in their real qualities. The 
percentage of nutritive material in cereal 
or vegetable coffee imitations is not above 
two per cent. There is probably nothing 
in these imitations but disappointment and 
dyspepsia. 

The coffee beans must be roasted exactly 
right or they lose between twenty and 
thirty-five per cent, in quality. which is 
the real reason why some of the coffees 
in common use are so_ unsatisfactory. 
There is more importance attached to the 
blending and nice preparation of coffee 
for use than perhaps for, any article for 
the table. The beans must never be darker 
than a light brown to bring out the full 
aroma and other good qualities; when the 
roasting is carried further there is more 
or less charring and the disagreeable 
burned taste is imparted that coffee 


drinkers all know and have a keen repug- 
nance for. 

Some idea of the immense use of coffee 
by the people of the United States may 
be had from the fact that in 1895 there 
were imported into this country over five 


hundred thousand tons. The consumption 
of coffee was greater than that of tea, 
cocoa, chocolate, imitation coffees and all 
other table beverages of this class com- 
bined. It is so pre-eminently the drink of 
the people that its use is increasing at an 
average of twenty million pounds a year. 
And the reason for this is twofold; it has 
been found to agree with and to advance 
health conditions here to a high degree; 
and very much of its prestige in this re- 
gard is due to the perfect methods and 
processes of blending, separating, roasting, 
cooling and packing, as notably carried on 
in the establishment of the Dwinell-Wright 
Company in Boston. This may be desig- 
nated as the model enterprise of the kind 
in America, if not in the world, and its 
principal product, White House Coffee. is 
undoubtedly the purest an1 most perfect 
blend of coffee that can he obtained. It 
has made the expression “Boston Roasted 
Coffee” a synonym for perfection in every 
home and public place where good coffee is 
the uniform rule. 

Perhaps the reader, possibly a bit skep- 
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tical, will be interested in a brief descrip- 
tion of the various processes of preparation 
of the White House Coffee. The natural 
bean is imported in gunny sacks or hemp 
bags containing about one hundred and 
thirty pounds each. Thousands of these 
bags come from all countries where coffee 
is grown, Arabia, Java, East Indies, Brazil, 
Jamaica, etc., and the first step of the 
blending, an expert and delicate operation 
by which each variety is handled accord- 
ing to a special formula, is done on the 
lower floor of the great establishment. 
Then it passes through separating ma- 
chines on the second floor. The coffee is 
separated by a system of screens and fans 
and the various sized beans are deposited 
in metal bins. From here it goes to the 
top floor, is transferred to other bins, and 
thence to an automatic weighing machine 
and is drawn off into hundred pound sacks. 
Thence it goes to the roasters, an the 
mest extraordinary care is exercised by 
operatives long trained to the work, in 
getting it just right. The roaster cylinders, 


of which there are two batteries, one eight 
and one six, were built expressly for the 
Dwinell-Wright Company, and have a ca- 
pacity of seventy thousand poun’s a day. The 
coffee is automatically conveyed to these 
roaster cylinders, kept in continuous mo- 
tion over hot fires and is watched by men 


with a keen eye for color, every instant. 
When it shows exactly the right shade, 
the standard which determines the flavor, 
it is automatically transferred from the 
roaster or oven into large coolers con- 
nected with immense fans, which exhaust 
the heat and steam from the coffee at 
once—this is essential to retain the full 
aroma and flavor. It is then conveyed to 
special bins for further cleaning and sepa- 
rating according to blend and brand. On 
the fourth floor the coffee is packed for 
shipment. The packing is divided into 
two departments—whole coffee and ground 
coffee. All the grinding is done on the 
floor above, the coffee dropping by gravity 
from the mills into the automatic weigh- 
ing machines, without being touched by 
hand. All the machinery and apparatus 
of the establishment is of metal, so that 
there is no chance of the slightest im- 
purity affecting the coffee and preserving 
all the delicacy of flavor and aroma for 
which the White House Coffee is famous. 

Model factory construction in New Eng- 
land has placed this section on the highest 
plan as regards the sanitary, hygienic and 
other health conditions that surround the 
more sedentary and confining employ- 
ments. In this superbly appointed struc- 
ture of the Dwinell-Wright Company 
light and ventilation have been especially 
well provided; the work rooms are sunny 
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and airy; the rules require 
cleanliness and the employes—especially 
the fifty or more young women—look as 
wholesome and as tidy as college maids. 
A sense of absolute cleanness pervades the 
whole establishment. In the products pur- 
ity is rigidly maintained. The White 
House Coffee is never touched by han s; 
it is put up in sealed packages under 
guarantee labels so that the purchaser 
always gets precisely what he buys—a 
uniform coffee of perfect quality and gets 
it at first hand without being tampered 
with in the course of trade. This is what 
has made the high reputation of “Boston 
Coffee.” The Dwinell-Wright Company 
have their own power, lighting and heat- 
ing plants and combination of the best 
known devices for steam and electricity. 
The building is supplied with automatic 
fire extinguishers, time-clocks, watchman’s 
clocks and the most approved appliances 
for safety, health and economic operation. 

The Dwinell-Wright building is a seven- 
storied structure of the most modern type, 
at numbers 311-319 Summer street, and 
is one of the industrial show places of 
Boston. Its length is one hundred feet 
and its width ninety feet. It is abuncantly 
lighted and ventilated, having two hundred 
and nineteen windows. At the rear of the 
building are railroad tracks which enable 
the handling of shipments with prompt- 
ness and convenience. There is a special 
place for handling wagon shipments expe- 
ditiously without blocking the sidewalk 
and street. On the first floor adjoining 
offices which give the visitor an impression 
of great business activity, is a coffee test- 
ing-room, equipped with a battery of six 
roasters and electrically criven mills for 
grinding samples. The practice of roast- 
ing green coffee before purchasing large 
lots has become so essential that the test- 
ing room is one of the most important 
departments of the business. In the olden 
days samples were roasted in a corn 
popper, but in the Dwinell-Wright plant 
the requirements are such that electrically 
equipped roasters had to be installed in 
order to keep pace with the business. The 
allotment of the work upon the various 
floors of the building is probably as per- 
fect in all respects as the highest class of 
scientific methods and skilled workman- 
ship can or do display anywhere in this 
country. A minute and technical descrip- 
tion of the boilers, engines, dynamos and 
other features of the fine steam and elec- 
tric plant which operates all the machinery 
would hardly interest the lay reader. 

The third floor, as well as a portion of 
the second, is occupied by the spice de- 
partment, for the Dwinell-Wright Com- 
pany, apart from its great coffee business, 


scrupulous 
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also controls the importation, blending, 
grinding and packing of the Royal Spices, 
that have becorne famed in the homes of 
America. This is an enormous business of 
itself and necessitates the employment of a 
large number of young women and men. 
The same careful attention given to the 
many details of coffee roasting and pack- 
ing is exercised here with the numerous 
kinds of spices, with the constant deter- 
mination to obtain a fixed standard which 
the company boasts, viz: “Nothing but 
pure, always pure, and of the best qual- 
ity, too.” In this spice department, 
also, automatic sealing and weighing ma- 


chines have supplanted the hand labor 
and resulted in a’ large increase of out- 
put. 

Standing in the shipping department of 
this representative establishment of its 
line, one can see at any hour of the day 
enormous quantities of cases, bags, and 
cans of White House Coffee, Royal 
Spices, and other products in course of 
shipment to every part of this country 
and to many foreign markets. A visit to 
the Dwinell-Wright Company’s unique es- 
tablishment is an experience worth while. 
It will make you a happy coffee drinker 
ever after. 





The National Society of N. E. Women 


BY MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY AND MISS JUANITA LELAND 


Interest in the National Society of New 
England Women is spreading over our 
great country, and it is not unexpec:ed 
that nearly every issue of the New ENc- 
LAND MAGAZINE will tell of the formation 
of some new Colony. In the great Middle 


West, where our forefathers were the first 
to make a home in the primeval forests 
and our foremothers showed a like cour- 
age with them, and where the population 
is now cosmopolitan, there should be many 





MRS. WILLIAM DEXTER WOLCOTT 
branches of the National Society. North- 
western Ohio is already knocking on the 
parent door. In Toledo descendants of 
Thomas Hooker, William Pratt and the 
Griswolds, Elys and Seldons of Connecti- 
cut are organizing a Colony. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the purpose of the Society of New Eng- 
land Women: “to perpetuate the memory 
of our glorious ancestors and to bind by 
the ties of a common interest the women 
born in New England or direct parentage 


therefrom,” and further and more to the 
point, “to instill into the hearts of the 
younger generation a love for the tradi- 
tions of New England and a proper pride 
for its history.” 

The Parent Society functions have been 
a marked success the past month. The 
most important of these was the annual 
breakfast, which was held on February 
oth, at Delmonico’s, and was in honor of 
the navy. The decorations were in accord. 
The long table at which were seated the 
guests of honor was trimmed to represent 
the flagship at full dress, the smaller tables 
representing the ships of the squadron. 
When the guests entered the banquet room 
no lights were seen except the many fairy 
lights of red and green that were shown 
on all the tables. When the electric lights 
were turned on it was a surprise to every- 
body to find the suggestion of a fleet of 
war ships. 

Captain Albion V. Wadhams, U. S. N. 
and Mrs. Wadhams, the principal speakers, 
came from the U. S. Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, especially for this occasion. 

In introducing Captain Wadhams the 
president, Mrs. George T. Stevens, said, 
“Among patriotic Americans the navy of 
our country is a subject of pride and the 
men who make up the personnel are justly 
regarded as belonging to the best Ameri- 
can type. We expect them to be brave and 
hardy at sea and agreeable an1| amusing 
on land. If our government provides for 
relieving these men from care for the 
future they should be willing in return 
to dispel all care from us for the present. 
Captain Wadhams will now proceed to 
execute this his official land duty by tell- 
ing us something of life on board a man- 
of-war.” , 

The Captain, after paying the ladies 
present graceful compliments, spoke of the 
navy in its earlier years when they felt 
they were not fitting representatives of the 
country in their old wooden ships. “The 
first time I knew I was on a ship that 
would whip anything that went out of or 
came into a port, I was the proudest man 
in the world.” He added, “We want 
peace, but we want a navy in order to 
have peace.” He spoke strongly on <he 
splendid personnel of the navy and said 
that we must not suppose that the men 
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who wear gold lace look down on the 
Jackies in white duck. Every man is 
respected for his value to his country, the 
only question is, “are you entitled to the 
protection of the U. S. flag? If so, you 
shall have it.” Throughout his address the 
Captain held his audience by his ready 
humor which interspersed the stronger 
sentiment. Mrs. Wadhams was quite as in- 
teresting as her husband as she spoke of 
the various women’s interests in which she 
held a part. 

The other speakers were Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, president of the New York 
State Fe“eration of Women’s Clubs, who 
gave a humorous description of her ex- 
perience on a yachting trip; Mrs. John 
Howard Abeel, regent of the Daughters 
of the Revolution, state of New York; 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, president of 
Sorosis; Mrs. Albion V. Wadhams, vice 
president of the Abbott Collegiate Asso- 
ciation; Miss Emma G. Lathrop, regent of 
the New York City chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
Edward Addison Greeley, president of the 
National Society of Daughters of the Em- 
pire State; and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
president of the Press Club. Music by 


Miss Reba Cornett and Mrs. Kirkham. 
February 15th the annual meeting was 


held and the following were elected officers 
for the coming year:Second vice president, 
Miss Lizzie Woodbury Law; recording 
secretary, Miss Sara A. Palmer; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Ruth M. Holden; 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles E. Quimby; assist- 
ant treasurer, Miss Mary F. Bowron. The 
four new members of the Board of Mana- 
gers elected were: Mrs. George Thomas 
Stevens, Mrs. Thomas Abernethy Fair, 
Mrs. James S. Lehmaier and Mrs. Theo- 
dore F. McDonald. 

x x * * + - * 

The officers and colony committee of the 
National Society have set aside the 29th of 
March as Colony Day, to which are invited 
all of the officers and committees of the 
various colonies, the object being general 
social advantages. The season is a par- 
ticularly prosperous and happy one in the 
Parent Society and Colonies, and all feel 
pleased that the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
is serving as so favorable a medium of 
information regarding the interests of all. 
Through its columns, Buffalo, Colony Two, 
sends greetings to the various members of 
all the Colonies and says that their Feb- 
ruary meeting was the largest held in the 
history of the organization. Their presi- 
dent reports as follows: 

“A very interesting paper was given on 
Lucy Larcom—several poems written by 
Miss Larcom were read and several of 
them which have been set to music were 


sung. The atmosphere was of a spiritual 
nature and greatly enjoyed by all. The 
members of Colony Two are preparing for 
a “Loan Exhibition” of New England 
relics—a candy and cake sale will be held 
in connection with the “Loan Exhibit.” 
The affair will undoubtedly be one of the 
social successes of the winter and may 
offer a valuable suggestion to other Colo- 
nies.” 

Montclair, Colony Three, is still carry- 
ing on most interesting work besides their 
social meetings which have always been of 
the highest order. Their report is as fol- 
lows: “The regular monthly meeting of 
the Montclair Colony was held Thursday, 
January 25th, at the residence of Mrs. 
Ogden Brower. Reports were given of 
the work of the district nurse employed 
by the Colony, and also a report by Mrs. 
James Trimble of the last meeting of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at which meeting this Colony be- 
came a member of the Federation. 

“Tt was decided to have a card party at 
the residence of Mrs. Frost on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, to raise funds for the sup- 
port of the district nurse.” 

Colony Four. It is a matter of regret 
to all that Mrs. Bertha M. Robbins, presi- 
dent of the year just ending, has finished 
her administration. She was not only a 
popular leader, but strong and capable, 
building the Colony up to nearly twice its 
former membership. The Colony are for- 
tunate, however, in having as her succes- 
sor Mrs. C. David White. Among the 
other unique features of Colony Four’s 
methods, is the selection of a board of 
counsellors from the various New Eng- 
land states as will be noticed in their 
report as follows: 

“At the regular meeting which was also 
the annual meeting, held February 109, 
1906, at the residence of Mrs. Ellis Logan, 
1253 Irving street, the annual reports were 
read and accepted, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year followed. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. David White, 1443 Girard 
street; Ist vice president, Mrs. G. W. 
Benjamin; 2nd vice president, Mrs. Char- 
lotte E. Main; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Paul Burkett; corresponding secretary, 
Miss J. C. Webster; treasurer, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Rathbun and historian, Mrs. Bertha M. 
Robbins. Council: Maine, Mrs. J. S. P. 
Ham; New Hampshire, Mrs. W. H. Sea- 
man; Vermont, Mrs. C. G. Gould; Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Charles Lyman; Connecti- 
cut, Mrs. H. H. Barroll; Rhode Island, 
Mrs. H. T. Guss. After the business meet- 
ing adjourned, a short program was given 
of patriotic music, reading of the article 
in the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE; also the 
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reading by Mrs. Robbins of a letter writ- 
ten in September, 1748, at Nantucket Plan- 
tation, by a young lady, Ruth Starbuck 
Wentworth, to her parents who were 
pioneers seeking a new home in the inter- 
minable forests of central New. York. The 
letter goes on to relate the home coming 
of her cousin Nathaniel Starbuck from a 
long voyage to China and the making of 
some of the tea which he had brought, 
the first of this beverage known on the 
island of Nantucket. The original letter is 
in the possession of an old lady residing 
in New York. The copy of the letter was 
read before the ‘Society of Mayflower 
Descendants’ in Illinois eight years ago, 
and recently before the ‘Society of May- 
flower Descendants’ in Washington and 
now before our own Colony.” 

Rutherford, Colony Six, is also in a 
flourishing condition. At their annual 
meeting which was held recently, an origi 
nal poem was read by Mrs. Sarah L. 
Flowers, in which she set forth not only 
the pride they have in the example estab- 
lished by our Plymouth Rock and other 
early ancestors, but the aim of their colony 
and the articles of their constitution and 
by-laws. I regret that lack of space will 
not permit its being published in this 
issue. 

Pittsburgh, Colony Seven, is also pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily in the increase 
of its numbers and the character of the 
social meetings they are holding. Their 
report is as follows: “The Pittsburgh 
Colony of the National Society of New 
England Women held its regular meezing 
on the second Tuesday in February at the 
residence of its president, Mrs. David Kirk. 
After a brief business meeting the distin- 
guished writer, Miss Nella Sebert Cathee, 
who had lived at one time in Pittsburgh, 
read one of her unpublished stories and 
then at the request of many members con- 
sented to read some of her best known 
poems. After the reading the President 
invited those present to the dining room 
where tea was served and red and white 
carnations showed forth the club colors. 

“The Pittsburgh Colony now numbers 
forty-one members and a club baby, repre- 
senting every New England state. At 
the March meeting, Mrs. John Shelley 
Detwicke, one of its number who has lately 
returned from a long residence in Russia, 
will talk to the Colony on the home life 
of that country.” 

Brooklyn, Colony Eight, asks to with- 
hold her report until next month, as their 
meetings of the last month have been 
largely executive with little that would in- 
terest the Colony readers generally. 


Although Colony Nine, Utica, was 


crippled in its early start by the death of 
their honorary president, whose picture ap- 
pears in this issue, still they have com- 
pleted their charter membership and are 
prepared to take their place as a repre- 
sentative Colony. 

In the death of Mrs. William D. Wol- 
cott who died at her home in New York 
Mills, Oneida County, New York, on 
December 8th, the Utica Colony of New 
England Women lost one of its prominent 
members and organizers. She was the 
mother of William Stuart Wolcott, presi- 
dent of the New York Mills Co., whose 
death in September came to her as a 
crushing blow. Mrs. Wolcott was one of 
a long line to reflect honor upon a Con- 
necticut ancestry. Her mai’ en name was 
Hannah Coe Hubbard. She was born at 
Middletown, Connecticut, July 3, 1817, and 
was the daughter of Captain Charles Hub- 
bard and Lucretia Miller. Captain Charles 
Hubbard was one of the ten children of 
Lieutenant Hezekiah Hubbard and Esther 
Foster both of Middletown, Connecticut. 
In “One Thousan1 Years of Hubbard His- 
tory, from 866 to 1895,” it is stated that 
“Hezekiah Hubbard was a Revolutionary 
war patriot, was engaged in the siege of 
3oston, and that he served until the end of 
the war, and was one of the original mem- 
bers of the society of the Cincinnati.” Mrs. 
Wolcott’s ancestry, in the Hubbard line, 
included many distinguished New England 
families, among whom were the Fosters, 
and Porters, (Noah Porter a president of 
Yale College being of this family) and 
many other families of note. Among the 
maternal ancestors, the Millers, the Coes, 
descendants of the martyr Coe, mentioned 
in “Fox Book of Martyrs,” Curtisses, Rob- 
insons, Mosses, and Joseph Hawley, who 
was born in England in 1603 and resided 
in Wethersfield and Stratford. In 1837 
she married William Dexter Wolcott, an 
Oneida County manufacturer, and since 
that time her home has been in New York 
Mills, which she efficiently helped to make 
a “model village.” Mrs. Wolcott had ever 
entertained deepest interest in the village 
and sooneafter she made her home in 
New York Mills she was known to every 
family in the community. Her interest in 
the affairs of those employed in the fac- 
tories conducted by her husband and Mr. 
Campbell was not of the obtrusive sort, 
the many visits she made being always 
welcome. The good old families who 
eained their livelihood at the loom were 
dear to her an‘ she made many sugges- 
tions that added to their comfort. Mrs. 
Wolcott was a woman of fine appearance 
and dignified bearing, a person of deep 
sympathy and warm affections, and un- 
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swerving in her loyalty to the right and 
to all good things. She was a devoted 
Christian and had long been a member of 
the Wolcott Memorial Presbyterian church 
in New York Mills, which endures as a 
monument to the memory of her husband. 
She leaves to her family and to the com- 
munity a rich legacy of kind wor's and 
good deeds and a rare example of Chris- 
tian living. 

San Francisco, Colony Ten, is in a most 
flourishing condition; their sixty member- 
ship blanks have already been accepted by 
the Parent Society. They meet twice a 
month at the California Clubhouse and 
are continuing a course of New England 
history for their program with music in- 


terpersed. Refreshments are served at 
every meeting with true New England 
hospitality. 

Binghamton, Colony Thirteen, has com- 
pleted her charter membership of twenty- 
five, the papers have all been accepted by 
the committee of the Parent Society and at 
an early date the president of the National 
Society and the chairman of Colony com- 
mittee will visit Binghamton and Utica 
and officially complete the organization of 
each Colony and present them with their 
charters. 

Morristown, Colony Five, Chicago, Col- 
ony Ten, and Portland, Oregon, Colony 
Twelve, have not furnished any report for 
this :umber. 


Book Notes 


AT THE GATES OF THE CENTURY. 

Lyman Koopman. 

A pretty, little book of verse, containing 
about a hundred short poems. This one 
silences any criticism which might be 
made: 

“Always the asses in chorus denounce 

the poet’s arrival, 

Drowning the voice of his music, 

drowning his gathering praises; 

Idle to answer them, vainer to scold 

them than scolding the weather, 

For they will always be with us, the 

asses, and always be—critics.” 
(The Everett Press, Publishers, Boston.) 


By Harry 


SEBASTIAN’ RaALE. By John 

Sprague. 

This is an interesting tale of the labors 
of one of the Jesuit fathers among the 
Indians of Maine, telling besides the 
struggles of the missionary to teach and 
civilize his wards their struggles for 
their lives against the aggression and 
cruelty of the white settlers and how all 
ended in cruel massacre and the martyr- 
dom of the good father. The little book 
is an interesting foot note to Acadian his- 
tory and contains, beside, The Tradition 
of Pamola, Letters of Rale, his dictionary, 
and other matter which is pertinent. 

Sebastian Rale was one of the most re- 
markable men and _ strongest characters 
that appear in the early history of New 
England, and many historians, including 
Parkman, have referred to him as well as 
the French writers of that period. Much 
controversy has arisen regarding him. The 
author has made an extensive research of 


Francis 


all the authorities regarding Rale, his life 
and his work while stationed at Norridge- 
wock, and the circumstances and _ facts 
surrounding his death. (Issued by the 
Heintzmann Press, Boston, Mass.) 
DAUGHTERS OF THE PurITANS. By 

Curtis Beach. 

This volume contairs biographies of 
Catherine Maria Sedgwick, Mary Lovell 
Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, Sarah Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Louisa May AIl- 
cott. Whether or not familiar with the 
subjects of these sketches almost any one 
will enjoy readirg them as they are not 
written in the style of the ordinary dry 
biography but are familiarly reminiscent 
and full of amusing and interesting anec- 
dote. It is not surprising to find that 
these women, so far in advance of their 
times in other matters should all have been 
Unitarians in theology. One cannot fail 
to profit by intimacy with such women and 
the author of these sketches deserves our 
thanks for bringing them so intimately to 
us. The volume is attractively printed 
and bound. (The American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. $1.10 net, $1.20 by 
mail.) 


Seth 


SaceE BrusH Parson. 

Ward. 

A story of life in a Nevada mining town, 
dramatic in style, full of intensely emo- 
tional scenes, which however are relieved 
by most welcome bits of humor, and per- 
meated with the atmosphere of the sage 


THE By A. B. 


brush wastes. The author, without tire- 
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some introduction, plunges at once into 
his story and from the beginning of the 
book until its close the reader is with Clem- 
ent Vaughan, the hero, in all his varying 
moods and adventures, out on the fasci- 
nating western plains. He introduces you 
at once to both hero and country thus: 
“The train went on and Clement Vaughan, 
once itinerant preacher in Gainsborough, 
England, became an atom, a speck, in the 
wide expanse of the Nevada plain, abso- 
lutely alone. He turned in the saddle to 
look this way and that. Wide stretches 
of gray, dusty soil with leprous blotches 
of alkali, he saw, patches of sage brush, 
no other growing thing, high mountains 
rimming the horizon. Over him burned 
the blue of a cloudless sky. Around him 
poured the limpid atmosphere, a curving 
line of willows showed the path of the 
*Humboldt River. The one street of Bat- 
tle Mountain stood out straight and clear. 
All else was barren plain, sage brush and 
alkali. Towards the two little hills be- 
tween which ran the road the stranger 
urged his horse, but the two little hills 
evermore retreated. They were like every- 
thing else in this strange, tantalizing 
country.” 

Influenced by his half-sister and pained 
and disgusted by the license and brutality 
of the little mining town which he visits 
Vaughan is filled with a great enthusiasm 
for saving souls and works zealously 
among the rough miners, living in the tiny 
Methodist Chapel there and becoming 
generally known as the “Sage Brush Par- 
son.” Cleverly woven into the plot is a 
thread of romance of unusual strength 
and purity. Certainly a well written story 
and worth the reading. (Little, Brown 
& Company. $1.50.) 


House Hints ror THosE Wuo BuIL, 
Buy, Improve or RENT. By C. E. Scher- 
merhorn. 

This very practical publication is a 
pamphlet of architectural common sense 
for those who would either build a new 
house or improve an old one. Good direc- 
tions for arranging the plans of a new 
house with an eye to both harmony and 
comfort, the demands of specifications, the 
needs of site are given. The information 
is complete, of a brief sort and well ar- 
ranged. All departments of the house 
subject are treated—from the relative 
position of rooms through the importance 
of good stone and brickwork foundations, 
the framing, tiling, heating and all the 
finishing details. As the list shows, the 
manual is thoroughly practical, but the 
like need for beauty and fitness is not 
forgotten. The final page is a direction 


of what should be looked out for in rent- 
ing a house. It is an excellent authority 
for real use. (House Hints Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 


Little, Brown & Company, the Boston 
publishers, have an unusually promising 
list of new books on their spring list. ‘This 
firm opened the publishing season of 1906 
with “A Maker of History,’ by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, followed by “On the Field of 
Glory,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, and “The 
Sage Brush Parson,” by A. B. Ward. 
Other books of fiction announced for early 
publication are: “Hearts and Creeds,” by 
Anna Chapin Ray; “Maid of Athens,” by 
Lafayette McLaws; ‘“Kenelm’s Desire,” by 
Hughes Cornell; “Called to the Field,” 
by Lucy M. Thurston; “Old Washington,” 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford; “Sandpeep,” 
by Sara E. Boggs; “The Wire Tappers,” by 
Arthur Stringer; “The Wolf at Susan’s 
Door,” by Anne Warner; “The District 
Attorney,” by William Sage, and “In 
Treaty With Honor,” by Mary Catherine 
Crowley. 

This firm will also issue a new illus- 
trated edition of “Truth Dexter,” by Sid- 
ney McCall, with a series of piciures by 
Alice Barber Stephens; also new editions, 
with illustrations, of two of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s novels, “A Millionaire of 
Yesterday” and “Man and His Kingdom” ; 
together with popular editions of the fol- 
lowing recent novels: “Painted Shadows,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne; “The Viking’s 
Skull,” by John R. Carling; “Sarah Tul- 
don,” by Orme Agnus; “The Siege of 
Youth,” by Frances Charles; “Hassan, a 
Fellah,’” by Henry Gilman, and “The 
Wolverine,” by Albert L. Lawrence. 

Other books on Little, Brown & Com- 
pany’s spring list include the following: 
“The Heart of the Railroad Problem,” by 
Prof. Frank Parsons; “The Fight for Can- 
ada,” by Major William Wood; “The Up- 
to-date Waitress,” by Janet McKenzie Hill; 
“Thunder and Lightning,’ by Camille 
Flammarion; “Practical Rowing, with 
Scull and Sweep,” by Arthur W. Stevens; 
“The Economy of Happiness,’ by James 
MacKaye; “The Game of Bridge,’ by 
Fisher Ames; “The Book of Daniel and 
Modern Criticism,” by Rev. Charles H. H. 
Wright, D.D.; and “Centralization and the 
Law,” by Dean Melville M. Bigelow, of the 
Boston University Law School, and others. 

Little, Brown & Company, also announce 
a special limited issue of “The Triumphs,” 
by Petrarch translated by Henry Boyd, 
and printed at the University Press from 
Humanistic type, made especially for the 
publication, together with six plates from 
ancient Florentine engravings. 





Hang On 


to Coffee as long as you can. 


If it hurts you VERY HARD 
it is easy to drop into the Postum 
Habit, because you have the frag- 
rant breakfast cup with the rich 
seal brown color which changes 


to a ripe golden brown when rich 
cream is added. 


And the change in feeling is of 
tremendous value to those who 
appreciate health and_ strength 
with the ability to “do things.” 


“There’s a Reason”’ for 
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INTHEMARKET PLACE 


AN ANTIQUE RUG 

This antique Bergamo rug from the col- 
lection of the Paul West Company, 408 
Boylston street, Boston, is the rug men- 
tioned by Pauline Carrington Bouvé in 
her article, “The Story of the Rug” in the 
March issue of the New ENGLAND. Its 
small size proves its antiquity. The Ber- 
gamo is distinguished by its soft, silky 
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pile, its floral or large geometrical design. 
The small sizes only of this class are an- 
tique, as the modern Bergamo is always 


made larger. This rare textile poem is a 
brilliant yet soft mass of rich colors that 
“harmonize as perfectly as a field of parti- 
colored flowers, and reminds one of Walter 
Crane’s beautiful suggestion that these de- 
signs were meant to represent the walled- 








in garden that has always been so dear to 
the oriental heart. As it was impossible 
to secure this rug for reproduction in time 
for the March issue it is presented in this 
number as a very fine specimen of ancient 
oriental loom art and worthy of a place in 
any periodical devoted to the interests of 
art in the home furnishings. 


A GERM KILLER 


About this time of the year our lady 
readers are looking for something useful 
as a moth killer for their furs and a little 
later something that will drive away mos- 
quitoes (great disease carriers). The 
Egyptian Deodorizer and Germ Killer 
will do this and on account of its value 
as a disinfectant is meeting with large 
sales. Its fumes kill all disease germs 
lurking in the rooms of your home, destroy 
all odors and at the same time perfume 
your entire house. Order a trial box of 
the Paul Manufacturing Company, 40 Ful- 
ton street, Boston. 


THE BABY CARRIAGE SEASON 


About this time of the year the nurse 
girl begins to make her daily rambles with 
the baby and she feels proud if she has 
a natty baby carriage in which to wheel 
the child. The Plimpton-Hervey Company 
have a variety of English patterns which 
are the finest made—some of them are 
beauties. Call and see them or send for 
list. 21 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

SOLID AS A ROCK 

The statement of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, published on our third 
cover page, is certainly a fine showing of 
one of the old, reliable companies. It has 
assets of over one hundred and seven mil- 
lion dollars and a surplus of over sixteen 
millions. With a half a million policies in 
force it paid its policy holders in divi- 
dends last year over one million dollars. 
Such a company deserves the confidence of 
the public. 





AND COTTAGES—finely appointed, excellently managed—the social and scenic center of the White Mts. Beautiful 
walks, evcry facility for rid.ng, driv'ng, golf, tennis, etc. Fine casino, excellent orchestra for concerts and dancin 
{| Famed as a health resort. Hay fever unknown, Fifteen private cottages for rent in connection with hotel 
Maplewood Cottage open June 15. Maplewood Hotel open early in July. 
ln ormation, Addrers 


LEON H. CILLEY, Manager 1 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS, 


nomen e138 = D_HOTEL} 


For Lllustrateu Booklet and 








cE 3» WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON # 
COOK’S | 


A LA CARTE PERFECT SERVICE | vv 9 
CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT R i B Y ~ 
23-33 Avon St. | « 








LANDERS’ | 19 SCHOOL ST., 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLuMBuS Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 


Open Day and Night 





McDONALD’S 
131 TREMONT ST. 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON SERVICE 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 





NoonTIME Resort IN BANKING DISTRICT 


LeCLAIR LUNCH 
Best Coffee in Boston 
N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





R. H. WHITE’S 


203 TREMONT AND A .RESoRT FOR SHOPPERS 
At 9 ee DINING HALL 
_ A rPTEeERN >, Te ry ~ ANE 
LYNN, HAVERHILL AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


AND LAWRENCE 1874 








A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 
THE ROCKLAND CAFE OLD MARKET D(NING ROOMS 
351A COLUMBUS AVE. | OuR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 


A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
Our CoMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY DurGIN PARK & Co., 30 N. MARKET ST. 





743 WASHINGTON STREET 


Bay State Dairy Lunch s 2: :.csss'Ses " 


49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
N 
C. H. Jackson, MANAGER ‘ 44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


. e 48 || MAGAZINE, BOOK AND 
wality Printing | GENERAL PRINTING 


Linotype Composition. 


AMERICA PRINTING COMPANY, 8 DIX PLACE 
Boston, Massachusetts Telephone 1833 Oxford 
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Fhe Lenox Hotel! 
IN BUFFALO 





North St. at Delaware Ave. 
MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates, $1.50 per day and upward 
Wire Reservations at Our Expense 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, - Proprietor 


NEW 





HOTEL ALBERI 











| Cor. 11th St.& University Place 


NEw York 


- « One; Block West of Broadway .. 


The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be- 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, :: PROPRIETOR 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


a a Sixty-third St. 
Brosawew YORK CITY 


$250.000 


ST COMPLETED 
BLECTRIC cibens: TBLEPHONI AND AUTOMATIC 
LIGHTING DBVICES IN EVERY ne 
One to Blevated and Sabway Stations 
yay ‘say Railroad or beat Terminal, 
they all pass or transfer to the Empire 
Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and 


De ent Stores. 
Restaurant noted for Excelleat Cooking, Efficient Service 
and Moderate Charges 
¢with use of bath) $1.30 or di 
- “ private “ 2.00 
f&iitse “ “ oe 6g 
WwW. JOHNSON QUINN 


in improve- 


over ments 
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Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 
Ave. “L” Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel, 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


roma $1.50 
eon G2. BO 


and upwards 
Long 


EE ee ee 
® 


“AMBRE PLDI HEHE 


All baths have shower bath attachment. 
distance telephone in each room. 


Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 








ENGLAND MAGAZINE 




















Hotel Belmont is the best appointed house south of Boston. 
It has all modern improvements. Electric cars pass the door every 
five minutes. 
Rates $2.00 per day and upwards. Special weekly rates given. 
SANFORD WINTER, Proprietor. 


FRANKLIN MARKET 
Under Hotel Belmont, has always on hand a Choice Line of Home 
Dressed Meats, Chicken and Fowl. Home Raised Pork. Fruit and Vege- 
tables of all kinds. 251 Main Street. C. W. COOK, Manager. 




















Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th St., New York 








LuxurioUSLY FURNISHED Rooms 
for permanent and transient guests, 
at moderate prices. . . . « « 
ORCHESTRA OF SOLO PLAYERS, 
Gem Wre.m 2. 5 2 8 es 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND 
CaFE, gems of artistic perfection 
Cuisine and service really delightful. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE IS OUR AFTER- 
THEATRE SUPPERS. . 2 « « « 
BILLIARD PARLOR FOR LADIES is 
another pleasant feature. . . . 
Our Gallery of Beautiful Paintings, 
valued at $50,000, is open evenings 
WUE 2 sk ee ee 
Affability and courtesy guaranteed 
from every BELLECLAIRE employe, 














ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. MILTON ROBLEE, - Proprietor 
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HOTEL STANFORD 


148 MAIN STREET - BROCKTON, MASS. 











American 
and 
European 
Plan. 

Most 
Central 
Location 
In City. 
First-Class 
Cafe For 
Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
Be Open Day 
means “ne and Nighi. 
- Telephone 
169-4. 


¢, A. Martia, 


PROPRIETO 


ee a = sn 
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Mr. Businessman 


T There are two ways in which you can in- 
OURAINE crease the volume of your business. Line 
up shoulder to shoulder with your competi- 
Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. tors and maintain a costly fight for trade; 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ned with = information aa the 
; usiness without even a struggle. 
A modern, high-class and conven~ Your own business sense will tell you 
ient stopping place, offering every which is the least costly and most profit- 
as mg for the comfort able. 
and pleasure of transient guests. ie 
Moderate prices. Press Clippings 
Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. will give you all the information printed in 
the country bearing upon your line of busi- 
ness and give it to you while it is fresh and 


valuable — before your competitors even 
hear of it. Press Clippings will open new 
markets for your goods, find you new buy- 
F S ce Maine ers ahd new channels of distribution. The 
a Ae ss cost is but a few cents a day or week. 
T H E P U R E ST Write for our book about clippings and 
s our Daily Business Reports and how 
Boston OFrricE—OLD SoutH BUILDING they may be applied to vour profit. We 
Telephone, 2128 <a send it to you free and will also quote 


you a special bargain rate for a trial 
month if you will name the subject. 


Address 
Sl International Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Building, Chicago, U. 8. A. 



























































“¥PEWRITER 
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CHURCH ART 


In All Branches 
WE ARE 


DES IGN ERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, Marble, Glass, 
Embroidery, Ete. 


MONUMENTS 


For the Cemetery in 


STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE 
To Special Design Only 








Send for Illustrated Handbook 
and Photographs of Work 
Recently Executed 


sTUDIOS OFFICE 
e 23-26-27 SixTH Ave, 59 CaRmine ST. 
NE YORK 











FROSTILLA 


Should be kept in 
YOUR BATH ROOM 


Apply it to your hands after washing, while 
still wet, rub thoroughly and then wipe dry with 
towel. You can keep them soft as velvet in this 
way in Winter or Summer. 

IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM 


j 


CER ECE 


S 


NOT GREASY OR STIGKY— DELIGHTFUL PERFUME 


All who use it like it because it does all that 
is claimed for it, and is so pleasant in its effect. 
Marion Harland, America’s leading authority on 
household affairs, pronounces it a most charm- 
ing toilet article. 


Perfectly harmless to the most delicate skin 
Sold all over the worid 
If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents for 
a bottle by mail postpaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, - ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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HARDY 


ROSE BUSHES 


® Live Out Doors, Summer and Winter. @ 
10 ROSE BUSHES $1.50 


1 General Jacqueminot (Brilliant Red). 

1 American Beauty (Red). Beautiful. 

1 Magna Charta (Pink), Extra. 

1 Mrs. John Lang (Soft Rose). 

1 Ulrich Bruner (Cherry Red). 

1 Pearl des Blanche (White). 

1 Moss Rose (Beautiful Red). 

1 Celine Forestier (Yellow). Fine, 

1 Sweet Brier (Sweet Scented). 

1 Crimson Rambler (Large, Beautiful, Run- 
ning Rose). 

Ten of the choicest varieties, 3 and 4 years 
old Rose Bushes, only $1.50, The regular 
price for these bushes is seventy-five cents 
each. is is a great bargain. You will 
notice that this collection has very choice, 
beautiful shades. All green, packed in 
moss, True to name. Do not miss this 
grand offer. 

ORDER QUICK, and get this fine Col- 
lection imported from Holland. These % 
bushes are grafted. They will flower this 








_ WAYSIDE NURSERY Sonera Mas. 


MENTION NEW ENGLANB MAGAZINE 





SHEFF FOOOF SOLOS OS OSES OOOO OS 
BUYING A TYPEWRITER 


requires the same careful judgment used in employing 
salesmen, or in investing in any kind of property. You buy 
it for what you caa get out of it, for what it will do for you 
The machine then, tnat will do the most for you, that 
will give you the best service is machine you want. 


i 
: 


Because of the wonderful advancement in making 
writing machines, youcan only get the best by thor- 
ough investigation A thing is not the best because ¢ 
it 18 the oldest, otherwise you would still be using tallow 
candles instead of electric lights. The 


Williams Visible Standard Typewriter 


is years ahead of its nearest competitor. Itis as greatan ¢ 
improvement in writing machines as is the automobile ¢ 
over the ox-team an improvement in transportation It is ¢ 
guaranteed to save at least go per cent in cost of mainten- z 
ance, and will increase an operator’s efficiency 20 per 
cent. It’s reputation is to outdo, outwork and out- ¢ 
wear. Cashor easy payments. Write for catalogue. z 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, $ 
Factory and Office, 65-73 Housatonic Avenue, 4 
Derby, Ct. London Offices, 57 Holborn Viaduct $ 


POO OOO-F-F-6-F OOOO 6666666666460 ® 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, N. Y. ASS W fe 
(Established 1881) 


Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
all makes; fully guaranteed; at astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’r PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he only charges two cents. SEND 
postaL for illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 





TYPEWRITER 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It com- 
bines universal keyboard, strong manifolding, 
mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. F 

Write for our booklet and 
instalment plan. 

Agents Wanted. 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 50 
Office aa Factory, Norwalk, Conn, 











OSTAL 








42 Plants $2.50 


10 Currant Bushes 10 Gooseberry Bushes 
10 Raspberry Bushes 10 Blackberry Bushes 
1 Concord Grape Vine 1 Niagara Grape Vine 


Greatest Bargain yet, 42 plants, all grown, 
ready to bear fruit, for onl a2.50: Every one 
should have these lovely fruits growing in their 
garden. Now is your chance. Order early, and 
»e sure of them. 








\ BAY STATE PLANT CO., Boston, Mess. 
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-QUILTE 
-MATTRESS 
PADS— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREssS 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 














Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co, 


15 LAIGHT STREET 


New York City, New York 








Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 
Scalp Cleaner 


makes a delightful, creamy lather that 
cleanses the hair and scalp thoroughly, 
removes dandruff and al! other hindran- 
ces to healthy hair growth. It does not 
rot and bleach the hair like soda, am- 
monia, etc. 

| Aid the scalp cleaner with the “ Harr 
Grower.” Neither contains an element 
but what is good for the hair and scalp. 


Sold by druggists and 
department stores 


“It’s the Hair—Not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 





























Beautiful Flowers FREE 


Se pag the cost of packing and postage. You 
C. will receive this Grand Collection of Beau- 
ewes tiful Flowers, and our New Seed List, the 
only liberal offer ever made, and a Coupon Check 
that will give you one of the finest Farm Papers 
published, by sending for this grand offer: 


25 Packa 1pk 
d f pkt. Morning Glory. 
1 pkt. Snowba lpkt. Mixed aaopels. 
08.Balsam | 1 pkt. Mixed Calendula. 
Portulaca. | | pkt. Mixed Nigelia, 
Sweet Pea. | 1 pkt. Mixed Phlox. 
Mignonette | 1 pkt. Sunflower. 
<t. Sweet Alyssum. 1 pkt. Sweet Rocket, 
. Sweet William. 1 pkt. Carnation Pink. 
kt. Mixed Poppy. 1 pkt. Mixed Four o’Clk, 
- Mixed Candytuft. | 1 pkt. Mixed Marigold. 
xt. Mixed Larkspur, | 1 pkt. Mixed Petunia. 
1pkt. Mixed Pansy, 1 pkt. Mixed Zinnia. 
1 pkt. Mixed Nasturtium | 1 pkt. Mixed Verbenia. 
25 Bulbs, a Beautiful Collection, sent with this 
order, including Hyacinths, Tulips, Croens, Tube- 
roses, Gladiolus, Caladium, Oxalis, if you will send 
at once 25 cents in silver or stamps. Address 











E.C.HOLM ES,Somerville,Mass. 

















The Piano That Lives 


A Gabler Piano is almost a living thing in 
its wonderful sympathy and responsiveness. 
It answers to your every mood—its tone is 
the expression of your own soul. It is more 
than a mere box of wires and hammers. 
Built into the design and substance of 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


are the aspirations and triumphs of two gen- 
erations of artistic piano makers. 

Gabler Pianos not only /zve, but live for a 
long time. They are built on honor and for 
service, therefore use merely mellows and 
improves their tone. 

If you are considering the buying of a 
piano you will be interested in 


THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE 
An easy way to get the best piano built. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Established 1854 


466 Whitlock Ave., Bronx Borough, N.Y. City 
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PP ee 
GYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
ano GERM KILLER 


A REFINED preparation in 
convenient form. Destroys 
bad odors, fumigating and pur- 
ifying the air. A delightful per- 
fume, destroying inimi- 
cal germs. Egyptian De- 
odorizer kills ep ora 


From a hygienic stand- 
point it is unequalled. 
16 Pastils packed in 
a box, with metal 
holder. Procure of 
your dealer,or send 
direct to us. By 
mail, postpaid, 25c. 

Paul Manu- se 
facturing Co., f 
4 Fulton Street, F 
Boston, Mass, 








Now Is the Time 


to get your orders in to the 
BELGRADE RUG CO., 

32 Hollis St., Boston 

for having rugs woven from 


your worn and discarded 
carpets. 


Send for Circular 
No Agents 

















KITCHEN #0 HAND 
meoAL® 


Cleans 
and Polishes and 


Unequalled. 


Cleans 


Copper Restores 
Brass kings 
Tin Paint 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Varnish, Axle 
Grease, Paint, Blacking and all impuri- 
ties from the hands it is unequalled, 
leaving the skin soft, white and smooth, 


SP BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. co 


FOR SALE E By ft GROCERS. 
+» Boston, Prop’rs. 




















LUNDIN’S NEW 
Tremont Bath 


The Only Turkish Bath on Tremont St. 
UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


Reopened after extensive alterations and improve. 
ments. Entire bath remodelied a:d refurnished 
in the most luxurious style. Lavishly ae 
in Italian marble—whole establishment. 


ENTIRELY REMODELLED AND 
SUMPTUOUSLY R&FURNISHED 


Rooms all on one floor, no stairs to climb, no 
tedivuus waiting. Experienced attendants ‘and 
masseurs in charge of bathers. Temperature 
regulated to exact degree, ventilation perfect. 
Heurs for women bathers. Weekday mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. rererees at all other 
times. Open all night. . . 


Every Possible Convenience, Private 
Rooms. Lounging and Smoking Rooms 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Prop., 


Tel. 625 Oxford 176 Tremont St. 
Look For Electric Sign. 








Boston, Mass. 
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The 

National 
Association of 
Manufacturers 


(the greatest trade organization in 
the world) has published for it 


American 
Industries 


to let people know what it is do- 
ing and purposes doing. It wishes 
every manufacturer in the countfy 
to be in touch with its work, even 
though for any ‘reasén he may not 
be a member or intend to become a 
member. Thousands of people not 
eligible to membership are in sym- 
pathy with our work. 

This is to invite you to get 
acquainted with us by sending 25 
cents for a trial 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the paper. 

American Industries has 5 times 
as large a circulation outside the 
National Association as it has in- 
side. This ought to make it clear 
to you that it is well worth reading. 

Note a few features of the coming 
three months: 


Patents and Trademarks—A series of three illumin- 
ative papers by C. A. Dieterich. 


The Work of the Industrial Engineer—A picturesque 
article by Dodge and Day, of Philadelphia. 
Office and Factory Problems—How to Solve Them— 


Six papers by the expert system men of the Yawmaa & 
Erbe Co. 


A paper by Nikola Tesla that will create a sensation. 


A series of articles on the advertising and publicity 
proposition in general by well-known advertising men 
including C. H. Gale, publicity manager of the eneral 
Electric Companv, and Rodman Gilder, secretary of the 
Technical Publicity Association. 


_ Aseries of articles on different export problems now 
in prepaiation by the experts of the National Association. 


Remember—the cost of a_ sub- 
scription for three months is only 
25 cents. Send the 25 cents in 
stamps to 


National Association 
of Manufacturers 
824 Maiden Lane Building 
New York City 


COFFEE 


am 


Prepared for market in the cleanest, best lighted, 
best ventilated coffee establishment in the world, 
where automatic machinery working in pure air 
and sunlight handles the coffee without the touch 
of a hand from the bag of import to the 





Sealed Air-Tight Cans 





in which it reaches you. ‘‘ White House”’ iscom- 
posed of the finest coffees that grow, and its 
blend is the result of fifty years’ experience. 
‘* White House "’ is not for those who will drink 
anything called coffee, but for discriminating 
people who care — people who want a pure coffee 
with a rich, rare flavor that is satisfying. 





The Best of the Best 











yet it is not extravagant in price—jin fact, 
quality and strength considered, it is the most 
economical coffee you can buy. 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT, 
Tf yours hasn’t it, write us. 


FREE OFFER. 

If you’ll send us your name and address 
together with the name of your grocer, 
we will mail you, prepaid, a copy of our book, 
** Story of the White House’’ — a very beau- 
tiful publication giving exhaustive informa- 
tion about the home of our Presidents, at 
Washington — matter never before published. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston and Chicago. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
1190 Market St. 
West Hiaven, Conn. 


Washington, D.C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, Il. 

Marion, Ind. 

Plainfield, Ind. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
poxteaten, Mass. bh - i 
ortian e. ‘olumbus, 0., = 
St. Louis. Mo., 1087 N. Dennison 4246 Fifth 4™, 
2808 Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. i. 
North Conway, N. H. S12N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


ve. 




















ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 








“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those inventions 
which abridge 
distance have 

» done most for the 
civilization of our 


pecies. 
~MACAULEY 














PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
—————— 


————ESEEEE 
The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 








steamers 


DID YOU EVER 
SEE A BIRD'S 
EYE MAP — 
IN COLORS P 
NO? — Well, 
You ought to! 





The JOY LINE, o 
between Ni 


lew York, 
Boston, has issued a folder map of 
Mass., R. I. and Conn., which is a 
work of art. It shows the coast 
line of southern N, E., and desig 
nates lighthouses and points of 
interest between New York and 
oston, with table of distances. 
This comprehensive map will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents 
by B. D. Pitts, Agt. Joy Line, 
»¢ Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of luxury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, = J 
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BERKSHIRE HILLs 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY BE FOUND THAT LUXURY OF COUNTRY 
LIFE, CHARM OF SCENERY, SPIRIT AND VIGOR ot 
OF MOUNTAIN AIR WHICH CANNOT BE 
EXCELLED IN THIS COUNTRY :: :: s: :: 3 3 











BERKSHIRE HILLS BOSTON & ALBANY R. k 








“SUMMER HOMES ON THE 
BOSTON @ ALBANY R.R.’’ 


Is an illustrated and descriptive folder containing a complete list of the Hotels and Summer 
Boarding Houses along that road. It is richly illustrated with half-tone cuts of moun- 
tains, lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, etc., and all prospective summer tourists 
will find it most interesting. A copy may be secured by addressing 


A.S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass, 
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“N.E.A.— Santa Fe— All the way isa 
rhyme with a reason in it—a reason why 
you should travel on the Santa Fe, going to 
the N.E.A. convention in San Francisco, 
July 9-14, 1906. 

The reason is that the Santa Fe is the 
only line under one management, Chicago 
to California. You are thus assured excel- 
lent service every mile and every minute. 





There are other reasons. 

It's the cool way in Summer. You travel 
a mile and more up in the sky through New 
Mexico and Arizona. 





It's the picturesque way. You may see the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, the world's greatest O 


scenic wonder—the Petrified Forest—and unique 


Indian Pueblos. 
You may visit Southern California, where istoy’)] ! Cc 
are Los Angeles, Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, 


Coronado and Catalina. 


You eat Harvey meals, the best in the West. €& 
You travel on a safe road (block signals), a 
to 





dustless road (oil sprinkled and well ballasted), 


and a comfortable road (new equipment). } 
Special excursions on certain days, via Grand a 


Canyon, personally conducted. 


the 
The round-trip rate: Only $64.50 from 
Chicago — $59.50 from St. Louis — $52.00 from ry’ 
Kansas City. Tickets on sale, June 25 to July 


7, 1906. Liberal stop-overs and return limits. 


Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California © 
over the Santa Fe Trail.” be IL 


Appress, S. W. Mannine, G. N. E. A., 


332 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. T Ay} 
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BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD 
is recommended by the leading physicians of two 
continents because it has merit. 
It is a medicine applied as an ointment which is instantly 
taken up by the thousands of pores of the skin and its healing 
nutrient properties are readily absorbed by the underlying tissues, 
and FIRM, HEALTHY FLESH is thereby created, removing 
WRINKLES in a very Short time, and Cleansing the Skin from 
sallowness and all imperfections, such as pimples, freckles and sunburn. 
For developing the bust it is without an equal. 
No woman should be without a box of Dr. Charles Flesh Food on her 
dresser. Apply it night and morning, and the results will be a pleasure 
to herself and make her a delight to her family and friends. 


SPECIAL OFFER. —The regular price of Dr. CharJes Flesh Food is One Dollar a box 


but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we shall be pleased to send two (2) boxes 
Package is enclosed in plain wrapper. 


for One Dollar to all who answer this advertisement. 
Postage prepaid. 


FREE.— Write to-day for our book the «‘Art of Massage,”’’ it is illustrated with all 
the proper movements for massaging the tace, neck and arms, and contains full directions 
With this book we will also send a sample of Dr. Charles 


for developing the bust. 
Flesh Food if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. 
108 FULTON STREET, 


Dr. Charles Co., NEW YORK. 
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Correct Style in Regals 





Just two kinds of people buying shoes— 
those who insist on correct style first of 
all, and those who don’t. 

Either way you are safe in wearing Regals. 
The fast increasing success of the Regal shoe 
is very largely the direct result of our customers’ 
unfailing certainty of securing correct and 
latest style. And they ave that certainty 
whether they are most interested in correct style, 
or smooth ff, or good long wear from the best 
materials obtainable. 

The smooth f¢ of Regals comes from quarter- 

sizes and hand-workmanship. 
The honest wear of Regals comes from 
the honest leather in the soles and 
uppers and the skillful, pains- 
taking way every pair is put 
together. 
“‘Six-dollar shoes at the 
wholesale price’”’—a/ways / 
Quarter-sizes | 
Get the Regal Style-Book 
You will find interest in the new Re- 
gal give Book w hether you wear 
egals or not. It’s an au- 
= on correct footwear 
and it’s sent free! Regal 
stores all over the 
country—but if you 
are not in easy 
reach of one of 
them the Style- 
Book willbring 
one to you. 
Tells you how 
to order by 
mail, and how 
to get fitted 


without tak- 
ing chances 


DEXTER, $4.00 
Style No, 134D13 

A Patent Leather shoe 
that cannot be duplicated 
for $6.00. High slope toe, 
extension sole. Vamp made 
of Patent Calfskin with soft Matt 
Calf top, heavy Japanese stitching, 


special bleached lining, inside calfskin facings, 
Btyle No.134G12 Same, except Button Stvle. | of dissatisfac- 
tion. 
Seventy-five Regal Styles—and the 
regular price is $3.50 as usual. 


$3. 50 But to meet an insistent demand $4.00 


we have made up a number of special modelsats4perpair. All of the 
leathers and other materials in them are the des/ of the est—and few 
genuine custom-made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance 











Regal shoes are delivered, mayen oF png anywhere in 
the United States, and all points covered by the Parcels Post 
System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


REGAL SHOE Co., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPT.: BOSTON, MASS.GQOGSUMMER STREET 














102 REGAL STORES NOW. 
38 New Ones this Season. 


Regal Shoe Stores—Men’s 

BOSTON, MASS.— 113 Summer St., 169 
Tremont St. 

NEW YORK—165-167 B’way, Cor. Ann & 
Nassau, Duane & B'way, 785 B'way, 1211 
B'way, 1341 B'way, 166 W. 125th St., 507 
8th Ave., 6th Ave. & 2ist. 150 FE. 14th. 


HN. ¥.—357 Fulton St., 1003 


KL 
Broadway ‘nl Broadway, 466 Fifth Ave. 
4 


C: , N. J.—66 Newark Ave. 
PA.—i218B Market, 732 Chestnut, 
1224 Market, S. E. cor. 8th & Race. 
NEWARE, N. RS —841 Broad St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—103 Dearborn St. 
8T. LOUIS, MO.—618 Olive St. 
DETROIT MICH. —122 Woodward Ave. 
WASHINGTON , D.C.—1003 Penn'vania Av. 
CLEVELAND, HIO—69 Euclid Ave. 
UISVILLE, KY.—346 W. Market St. 
BAN M FRANCISCO, CAL.—820 Market St., 
17 O'Farrell St. 
8ST. PAUL, MINN .—382 Robert St. 
MILWAUKEE, Wi8.—212 Grand Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—429 Vine 
\VIDEN .—252 W + St. 
ATLANTA, GA.—6 Whitehall St. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN .—526 Nicollet Ave. 
A —439 Smithfield St. 
BUFFALO cma 364 Main St. 
RE, 6 E. Baltimore St. 
LONDON, ENG.—97 Cheapside. 
UTICA A, W. ¥.—188 Genesee St. 


KANSAS CITY , MO.—1019 Main St. 
RICHMOND, vA —611 E. Broad St. 


So. Broadway 
ENVER, COL. —528 16th St. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—1211 Second Ave. 
MEXICO CITY. SANL' I, MEX. 
PARRAL, MEXICO. CANANEA, MEXICO 
\VANNAH, GA.—118 Whittaker St. 
TADALAS ARA . LYNN, MASS. 
SRFOLE vA 8 Granby St. 
EWP RY, R I.—176 Thames St. 
* Pa —1124 llth Ave. 
C0’ * Wasg. —lith & Commerce Sts. 
rAMAD A 80. MANILA, P. I. 
Pt. TAUNTON, MAS8S.—7 Main. 
HARTFORD, CONN .—65' Asylum St. B. 
WHITM.:N, "MASS. —opp. P.O 8. 
BARRE, PA. —12S. Main. TAMP. oy bon 
—4 Franklin. B GHA. 
HAVERHILL, MASS.—¥7 eet » 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y¥. 


Regal Shoe Stores— Women’s 

Boston, Mass .—109 Summer St., 169 Tre- 
mont St. New York, N. ¥.—785 Broadway, 
1339 Broadway, 166 W. 12 th St., 6th Ave. 
&2istSt. Brooklyn, N. Y — 1003 Broadway, 
466 Fifth Ave. jewar! ‘ark, N. J.—841 Broad 
St. Philadelphia, Pa.—1218 B Market St. 
Jersey City, N. J.—66 Newark Ave. —— 
land, Tonk 069 Euclid Ave. Minnea) 
Minn.—526 ee ~ Ave. 8t. Paul 
382 Robert S ranc’ 
Market St., It ‘O'Farrell St. 
—362 Main St. Provi 
hh 9 aepmngae A St. 
ee = 
ton St. 
New 























io, N. ¥. 

dence, RB. i.—253 

ane. ere 

— 4 Washing- 

ee ae ee —364S. Salina St. 

pan, Oomn. —878 Chapel St. Py wt 

mond, va —611 E, Broad St. d, Cal. 

—22 San Pablo Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 302 

So. Broadway. Denver, Col. —528 16th St. 

Seattle. Wash.—1211' 2d Ave. Mexico 
ity. wannah, Ga.—118 Whittaker st. 

Norfolk, Va.—8 Granby St. Rae 

I—1lié Thames St. as 7 

llth Ave. , Ta wont —lth & Com- 

merce Sts. 

Mass.—7 Main St. 

Whitman, Mass. — opp. 

Barre, Pa.—12S. Main St. 

714-1618 Franklin St. Haver 

97 Merrimack St. 





Factory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 696. 
San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street 
London, Eng., E. * 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane 


The Largest Retail Shoe 
Business in the World 


& REGAL SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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The Spring Line Is Complete I 





FOR THE LITTLE ONES | 


Your Credit Is Good 





Five 


Hundred Carts 


and Carriages 


THE PLIMPTON-HERVEY CO. 
A GOOD SHARE OF OUR IMMENSE FIRST’ FLOOR IS DEVOTED 0 THIS SHOWING 

















635.00 

















The English Patterns 
are the 
Finest Made 


We Have Others From 
$7.50 to $50.00 








COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS 
21 Washington Street, 
ee 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Filled 











Dew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of .. 


++ Japanese +- 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 
at im New England 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornhbill, warms s. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 254 MAIN 











ANTIQUE... 
FURNITURE 


An Exceptional Collection 
of Rare Pieces not 
enerally - Found 


All REPRODUCTIONS and 
SPECIAL DESIGN FURNI- 
TURE made 


factory, 


in our own 
including all UP- 
" HOLSTERY WORK. . 


Selected 
Oriental Rugs 


Paul West Co., 


408-410 Boylston Street 
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DENMAN THOMPSON 


(of “OLD HOMESTEAD” fame) 


MOUNTAIN HOME: 


The WIGWARM Portable Houses I 
purchased last Spring have been entirely 
satisfactory and I recommend them in every 
particular, in fact, I cannot say anything 
which will be too strong of their good 
qualities. 


They have exceeded my expectations and 
are absolutely weather-proof, durable and 
easy to erect. 

They are very attractive inside and out 


and are admired by everyone and make 
ideal camps. 


Oct. 16, 1905. DENMAN THOMPSON. 


Henry P. Dennie 


Having examined many cata- 
logues and portable houses with a 
view to purchasing the best on 
the market, I selected yours. For 
neatness, warmth, durability, and 
simplicity in setting up it is far 
superior, in my mind, to any other 
Why send West when one can be 
supplied within a few days at such 
a low cost of freight, is a ques- 
tion well worth considering by 
New Eng‘anders. Your house 
speaks for itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry P. DENNIE, 
Oct. 10, 1905. 


from his 


SEASHORE HOME: 


SS oo ee — 


H P. Fowler 


Electric Vehicle Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 


writes: 


I had no trouble in erecting the WIG- 
WARM Portable Garage and with the 
help of a neighbor who was interested to 
see it put together, we put it up one even- 
ing after supper. It attracted considerable 
attention and has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory in every respect after a season’s use. 


Oct. 1, 1905. 


Send for Catalogue or call and see 


The Wigwarm Portable Houses 


E. F. HODGSON, 


Box 150, 


DOVER, MASS. 


(Dover is 15 miles from South Station, Boston) 
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2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 
to Choose | Paintings = | Maint sn 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








hirtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before x. ught of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


sent to All Parts of the World to execute 


_ every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been mage, 
selected from the full line of every wall 
aper manufacturer both in America, 
Sanede and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
inec tent sal ; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “‘the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 

















ecial attention is given to Corres 
ons pertaining to Furnishing and D 


Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Com; jum represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page colored 
fiustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
a up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We ‘manufacture Tapestry giiaterial for 
painting upon, superior to forei oods 
and half the price. Book of pe 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
os of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





dence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
g the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th St 
NEW YORK ~— 
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HENRY T ANGLIM WILLIAM J. ANGLIM 


Anglim of Brockton 


WANTS TO INTEREST YOU IN 


REAL ESTATE 





In the growing City of Brockton, a City which increased in growth and 
population 38 per cent. in the last 10 years, and has maintained the 
tatio for over 30 years. 

An investment in Brockton Real Estate means an increase in value 
to the investor. 


BUY BROCKTON REAL ESTATE 


Henry T. Anglim, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Ti 
RADE MARK REGISTER 


CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


are the most delicious and the most” perfect 
of confections. In their making nothing is 
used but the choicest chocolate, pure cane 
sugar, finest nuts and fruits and purest 
extracts of fruits and flowers. 


Lowney’s candies can be eaten freely —they are pure and wholesome 
THE WALTER fM LOWNEY COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


= 
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The Prudential 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence. 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906, SHOWS | 





Assets, over : - . ‘ . : 107 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve $88,000,000) . 91 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . : . : ° ° ° . 16 Million Dollars 
increase in Assets, over . . ° ° ° ° 18 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1905,over . ‘ ‘ 14 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1905, over 107 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stipulated 

in Original Contracts and Voluntarily Given to 

Holders of Old Policies to Date, over . ° 6 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly . . > s 61% Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in Force, over ¥% Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over ° ° 113 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion One Hundred and 
Seventy Million Dollars. 


ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


LOWER EXPENSE RATE THAN EVER 


BEFORE. 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


(i KAS THE 
STRENGTH OF ‘+ :' FAVORABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE. 


GIBRALTAR 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS. 


j 





Dividends Paid to Policyholders 
During 1905, Over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 14 


AMERICA PRINTING COMPANY, 8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., U. S A. 





change and deliver the new piano in your eet: sod of expense. 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


.VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, 


» Y 
of ment =~ famil ‘moderate cire ' 
¥, 4 cad U own & vos yf we take old instremsentl 


The Absurd 
Man 


never changes. 


If you are “going down” a little—lack 
power and vigor to “do things’— your 
food does not properly supply the neéd. 


Change ! 


THE 


Grape-Nuts —, 


Invaluable at this season 
of the year. A better 
: . cleaner than soap and 
Furnish the things that the _ sys- at the game ime posi- 
tem must have to make bone, muscle, sciatica 
: ; A tablespoonful in eve 

— the gray matter in brain and nerve pail of¢ eaning water in. 
centres. 


sures perfectly sanitary 
conditions. 








10 days’ trial shows one that feeling hiconas tein ance ake te 
of reserve strength so_ essential to pres. At all dealers. 10, 


Bold in New 
success. York City by: & pkgs. ve an by og a 
- Geo. B. 


Washin, 
.* There’s a Reason” Alex. Daggett 
ehcp 
Wat 
Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich. U.S. A. cmd Petes On 2 


MENNEN’S |f ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
BORATED TALCUM A SUBSTITUTE 


TOI LET POWDER —— 











Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50c. 
Mailed on 





Receipt of 
Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


=healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. Ss 
N'S 


NE? is always used and recommended by 


physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


ute uniformity have won for it universal esteem. In D s 
the nursery itissupreme, unequalled for chafing. TW 

nettle-rash, chapped hands, ectc., it is soothing, OVER © HUNDRED STYLE 

Sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on ney yee WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

that you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by m 

ase. "Samaple fires. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL: FOR THE NAME AND THE 

CUM has the scent of fresh cut vi»lets, MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 

J GERHARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J.[ GEORGE FROST CO., MaKeRns, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
































